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OUR  ENTERPRISE. 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago,  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
residing  in  one  of  our  large  cities  had  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  vessel  of  the  first  class,  in  which,  he  intended,  with  a 
few  select  friends,  to  visit  some  of  the  most  interesting  places 
of  Europe  and  the  East.  The  great  charm  of  the  voyage  was 
to  consist  in  the  combination  of  security  with  enjoyment; 
every  pestilential  shore  was  to  be  shunned,  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  were  to  meet  the  eye,  and  refined  companionship  was  to 
afford-  gratification  to  the  mind.  The  illustration  presents  two 
features  which  we  claim  as  prominent  elements  in  our  enter¬ 
prise — safety  from  the  moral  infection  that  issues  from  much 
of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  associations  that  will  enlarge 
the  mind  and  purify  the  heart.  Were  there  no  other  reason 
to  justify  the  present  undertaking,  this  would  be  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  by  all  who  understand  the  power  of  the  press,  and  desire 
that  it  should  be  wielded  aright.  Every  literary  enterprise 
that  is  tributary  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  ought  to  be  hailed 
as  a  good  omen,  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  books  and 
periodicals  that  make  shipwreck  of  human  hopes  by  advocat¬ 
ing  error,  or  encouraging  worldliness,  or  ministering  to  the 
corrupt  propensities  of  our  nature.  We  intend  to  sail  on  those 
streams  which  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  We  will  visit 
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Calvary  and  the  cross,  and  never  get  so  far  from  either  as  to 
lose  sight  of  “the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.”  We  will  glide  along  the  shores  of  the  past,  and  study 
the  handwriting  on  the  monuments  of  history.  We  will  visit 
scenes  that  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  sufferings  of 
martyrs  and  the  labors  of  Reformers.  We  will  stop  at  India 
and  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  look  over  the  vast 
field  of  missionary  toil.  W e  will  watch  the  moral  movements 
that  are  going  on  in  our  own  land,  embracing  an  area  of  ter¬ 
ritory  that  did  not  enter  into  the  computation  of  those  who 
first  planted  upon  its  eastern  border  the  seed  of  Protestant 
Christianity. 

The  title  of  this  publication  indicates  its  character  and 
design.  It  will  aim  to  be  evangelical  in  its  spirit  and  teach¬ 
ings,  and  while  it  represents  the  views  and  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  Church  which  bears  the  name  of  the  great 
Reformer,  will  speak  the  truth  in  love,  so  as  to  benefit  all  who 
hold  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  Its 
pages  will  advocate  that  seminal  principle  of  our  holy  religion 
for  which  Luther  so  ably  and  boldly  contended,  and  which  he 
truly  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  the  Christian  system, 
justification  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ,  together  with  its  conso- 
ciated  doctrines,  such  as  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  the 
atonement ;  regeneration  as  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and 
a  matter  of  personal  experience ;  and  the  faithful  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  the  Word,  the  sacraments  and  prayer.  The 
wants  and  circumstances  of  all  classes  of  readers  will  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  advanced  Christian,  the  recent  convert,  the 
inquiring  sinner  and  the  impenitent;  the  family,  with  its 
interesting  and  responsible  relations,  the  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  the  young  and  the  very  young,  will 
all  have  a  share  in  our  thoughts  and  efforts.  We  shall  plead 
for  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  weekly 
lecture,  and  family  religion,  as  among  the  leading  agencies 
that  are  to  bless  and  renovate  the  world.  And  our  evangelism 
will  lead  us  so  far  beyond  denominational  lines  as  to  rejoice  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  the  true  Church, 
and  to  cheer  on  those  important  enterprises  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  the  Bible  Society  and  other  great  leading 
evangelical  associations  are  prosecuting  with  so  much  energy, 
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and  with  such  signal  and  manifest  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  Eedeemer’s  kingdom. 

Our  eclectic  department  is  intended  to  embrace  selections 
of  the  very  first  character  within  the  whole  range  of  religious 
literature  and  science,  including  summary  records  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  missionary,  scientific  and  bibliographical  intelligence. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  denominational  plans  and 
enterprises  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  claims  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  theological  seminaries,  the  cause  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  Education,  Church  Extension,  and  all  the 
prominent  interests  of  our  Zion  will  be  presented. 

That  there  is  room  for  our  enterprise,  and  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  it,  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  laboring  in  different  sections  of  the  Church, 
who  unite  in  the  opinion  that  a  publication  of  this  kind  will 
be  both  useful  and  popular,  and  that  it  will  supply  an  actual 
want.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  profound  and  ably  con¬ 
ducted  Keview,  with  its  erudite  discussions  and  learned  criti¬ 
cisms,  moving  and  acting  in  a  sphere  of  usefulness  peculiarly 
its  own ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  weekly  religious  paper, 
which  has  an  important  mission,  and  is  indispensable ;  whilst 
equally  removed  from  each  there  is  a  department  which  it  will 
be  our  aim  to  occupy,  endeavoring  to  furnish  a  periodical  that 
shall  be  dignified,  pacific  and  practical  in  its  character,  instruct 
ive  rather  than  abstruse,  a  profitable  companion  for  the 
domestic  circle. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  our  intentions,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed,  we  commit  our  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  Him  whom  we  desire  to 
honor,  and  whose  cause  it  is  our  wish  to  promote  in  this 
undertaking.  We  think  we  do  not  over-estimate  the  Christian 
discrimination  on  which  we  rely  for  pecuniary  support.  It 
cannot  be,  that  whilst  the  frivolous  and  demoralizing  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  press  are  welcomed  in  thousands  of  families  only 
to  pollute  and  destroy,  this  attempt  to  elevate  and  refine,  and 
bring  the  sacred  influences  of  religion  into  the  domestic  circle, 
should  be  thwarted  by  the  indifference  of  those  who  profess  to 
love  Christ  and  his  Church.  We  entertain  no  such  fears.  We 
begin  our  labors  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  we  shall  be 
encouraged  and  sustained  in  this  endeavor  to  open  another 
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rill,  whose  supplies  will  be  drawn  from  the  living  and  life- 
imparting  fountain  of  eternal  truth. 


WITTENBERG 

As  it  was  of  Old,  and  as  I  saw  it  in  1846. 

BY  S.  S.  SCHMUCKER,  D.D., 

PR0FB9S0R  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  GETTYSBURG. 

The  name  of  Wittenberg  is  encircled  by  reminiscences  the 
most  interesting  and  hallowed.  What  Mecca  was  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  false  prophet,  and  Jerusalem  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  Wittenberg  is  to  the  German  Protestant.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  the  home  of  intellectual  and 
moral  giants  of  world- wide  renown,  who  first  successfully 
raised  the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  omnipotence  of  Papal 
Rome,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  rescued  a  large  portion  of 
Europe  from  that  iron  despotism  over  the  intellect  by  which 
its  millions  had  for  ages  been  held  in  bondage.  But  whilst 
every  enlightened  Protestant  must  gratefully  cherish  the 
memory  of  Wittenberg,  as  the  fountain  of  that  reforming  and 
emancipating  influence  to  which  he  owes  his  free  enjoyment 
of  gospel  blessings,  to  the  Lutheran  it  is  invested  with  special 
interest.  And  if  the  semi-civilized  Czar  of  Russia,  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  personal  interest  in  the  Reformation  was  but 
remote,  could  not  pass  through  Europe  without  bending  his 
footsteps  to  the  home  of  the  illustrious  Reformer,  and  record¬ 
ing  his  name  over  the  door  of  his  study,  as  a  just  tribute  of 
admiration  for  the  moral  heroism  of  its  former  occupant,  well 
may  a  Lutheran,  who  bears  this  honored  name  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  religious  preferences,  direct  his  course  to  the  same 
place,  and  dwell  with  admiration  and  delight  on  its  various 
localities,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  habits  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  departed  hero.  It  was  with  these  feelings  that 
the  writer  was  providentially  permitted  to  visit  this  Protestant 
Jerusalem  in  1846 ;  and  it  was  with  these  impressions,  unim¬ 
paired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  that  he  consented,  at  the  request 
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of  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  to  make  a  few  remarks  to 
accompany  the  embellishment  prefixed  to  its  initial  number. 

Wittenberg  derives  its  name  from  the  white  hills  (Witten 
Bergen)  of  sand  in  its  vicinity,  and  therefore  evidently  it 
should  be  spelled  with  n  and  not  m,  Witteraberg,  as  even  the 
translator  of  D’Aubignd  has  done.  This  orthography,  as  we 
were  informed  on  the  spot  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Heubner, 
Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  is  now  generally  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  the  professors  and  literati  of  the  place,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  Germany  generally. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Wittenberg  that  her  interest  is  sustained 
by  her  religious  and  literary  history ;  for  her  miserably  bar¬ 
ren,  sandy  soil  presents  no  rural  attractions,  and  her  decayed 
old  houses  forbid  the  idea  of  any  mechanical,  manufacturing 
or  commercial  prosperity.  Destitute  of  any  local  advantages, 
Wittenberg  was  sustained  in  former  times  by  the  large  influx 
of  students  who  resorted  hither  to  drink  in  the  streams  of 
wisdom  at  the  fountain-head.  The  importance  of  this  source 
of  income  to  the  citizens  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
when  Luther  settled  there  the  population  of  the  place  num¬ 
bered  only  two  thousand ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  fame  of  his 
learning  and  zeal  as  a  Reformer,  together  with  the  literary 
celebrity  of  Melanchthon,  brought  thither  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  equal  to  that  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  at  his 
arrival ! 

Although  Wittenberg  had  long  been  the  electoral  residence, 
it  was  a  place  of  little  wealth  and  no  architectural  pretensions. 
Its  inhabitants  had  indeed  been  celebrated,  but  it  was  for  the 
love  of  beer ;  a  charge  which,  if  it  were  denied,  would  be  pretty 
well  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  1513,  when  the  town  con¬ 
tained  only  356  houses,  it  contained  172  breweries,  though  of 
course  not  of  such  dimensions  as  those  of  modern  days.  Of 
literary  taste  the  citizens  possessed  but  little,  as  Luther  himself 
testifies.  Few  of  them  sent  their  sons  to  the  higher  schools 
in  their  midst,  though  frequented  by  such  multitudes  from 
abroad.  There  was  not  even  a  German  printing-press  in  the 
place  until  1513,  five  years  aftdr  Luther’s  arrival,  and  no  Latin 
school  before  1519.  When  Luther  first  appeared  in  their 
midst,  the  inhabitants  were  also  immersed  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  The  worship  of  supposed  relics  was  very  popu- 
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lar  amongst  them,  as  they  had  a  collection  of  them  numbering 
no  less  than  5000,  carefully  preserved  in  cases  of  wood,  stone, 
and  glass,  and  some  in  silver  and  gold,  embossed  with  pearls. 
Of  these,  331  related  to  the  time  of  Christ,  such  as  garments, 
teeth,  hair,  relics  of  the  children  slain  by  Herod,  milk  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  thread  spun  by  her,  straw  from  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  fragments  of  the  cross,  and  of  “Mount  Sinai,”  and 
one  was  a  thorn  from  the  crown  worn  by  the  Saviour  at  his 
crucifixion,  presented  to  a  former  Elector  in  1353  by  the  King 
of  France !  In  the  records  of  the  public  treasury  for  ten  years 
previous  to  Luther’s  residence  in  Wittenberg,  the  following 
suggestive  entries  are  found:  11  Moneys  paid  for  fire-arms ;  for 
race  grounds  where  oxen  were  the  prize  won ;  for  paintings 
and  masks  used  in  the  plays.;  for  garments,  masks,  rings,  scaf¬ 
folding,  linen,  dresses  for  Satan  and  his  companions,  for  Judas 
and  the  two  thieves ;  all  to  be  used  in  the  amusements  of  the 
passion-week Such  was  the  character  of  the  city  which  the 
genius  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  raised 
to  the  highest  literary  and  scientific  eminence,  and  made  the 
centre  of  illumination  for  all  Germany,  and  in  no  small  degree 
for  entire  Europe. 

Wittenberg  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Elbe.  It  fis  a  fortified  city ;  being  enclosed  by  a  wall  and 
fosse ,  or  ditch,  all  around,  forming  an  ellipse  about  one  mile 
long,  and  half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad.  There  is  one 
principal  street  running  nearly  in  a  right  line  through  the 
entire  city,  from  the  tower  and  Electoral  Church  at  the  western 
extremity,  to  the  door  of  which  Luther  attached  his  ninety- 
five  theses,  past  the  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the  place, 
containing  the  City  Hall  and  Luther’s  monument,  to  the 
university  or  old  monastery,  and  Luther’s  residence  on  the 
eastern  extremity  at  the  Elster  Gate  of  the  town  wall.  The 
streets  which  ought  to  run  parallel  to  this,  as  also  the  cross 
streets,  are  irregular  and  crooked,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all 
the  old  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  only  in  this  new  world  that 
cities  were  originally  laid  out  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  the  marts  of  business  or  the  seats  of  government,  and 
were  therefore  laid  out  with  mathematical  regularity.  On  this 
main  street  also  we  find  the  residence  of  Melanchthon,  between 
the  University  and  the  public  square,  though  much  nearer  the 
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former.  The  residence  of  Luther  is,  however,  not  on  this 
street,  as  has  often  been  stated;  but  in  the  yard  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  ancient  monastery,  about  eighty  feet  in  the  rear  of 
that  building,  and  not  visible  from  the  street.  In  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Church,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1493,  Luther 
frequently  preached,  and  here  also  are  deposited  his  mortal 
remains,  and  those  of  his  bosom  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 
Melanchthon.  The  town  or  parish  church,  in  which  he  also 
frequently  officiated,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
short  distance  from  the  public  square.  It  has  an  antique 
appearance,  and  was  built  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Public  Square,  of  which  a  view  is  presented  in  the 
engraving  prefixed  to  this  number,  is  quite  respectable  in 
dimensions  and  appearance,  compared  with  those  of  many 
other  European  cities  of  its  size.  On  the  left  is  seen  the 
Town  or  City  Hall,  (Rath-haus,)  a  building  still  respectable  in 
appearance,  though  very  ancient,  as  significantly  indicated 
not  only  by  its  general  aspect,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
thick  granite  steps  in  the  central  passage  are  actually  worn 
through  by  use.  This  edifice  has  three  stories,  with  as  many 
more  in  the  attic,  indicated  by  rows  of  windows  in  the  steep 
and  elevated  roof.  The  hall  contains  several  excellent  paint¬ 
ings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  that  most  celebrated  German'  painter 
of  his  age,  the  productions  of  whose  pencil,  though  confess¬ 
edly  so  excellent,  are  also  so  numerous  as  almost  to  convert 
into  serious  truth  the  ludicrous  blunder  of  the  sculptor  who, 
in  executing  an  inscription  in  alto  relievo ,  to  his  memory,  acci¬ 
dentally  made  it  pictor  celerrimus ,  instead  of  celeberrimus ,  thus 
representing  him  as  the  most  rapid ,  instead  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  painters.  Amongst  these  paintings  are  most  excel¬ 
lent  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  several  of  their 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  This  was  the  sixth  or 
seventh  portrait  of  Luther  by  this  able  artist  that  I  had  seen. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  running  through  them ;  and 
having  been  taken  from  life,  I  suppose  I  have  acquired  as 
correct  an  idea  of  the  living  Luther  as  is  possible,  without 
seeing  him  in  the  flesh.  Here  also  I  found  an  original  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  Swedish  monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
magnanimous  champion  of  oppressed  Protestantism,  the  more 
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valuable  because  presented  by  himself,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
city  of  the  great  Reformer. 

In  this  Public  Square,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  monument  of  Luther,  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  design  of  this  laudable  enterprise  was  first  suggested  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the  Literary  Society  of  Mans - 
feld ,  the  county  in  which  the  Reformer  was  born.  Their 
original  intention  was  to  erect  it  in  Mansfeld,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  had  been  collected  in  different  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  amounting,  in  1807,  to  27,280  Prussian  dollars.  But 
the  desolating  wars  which  soon  after  swept  over  Europe,  for 
some  time  delayed  the  work.  In  1816,  the  Society  referred 
the  location  and  general  management  of  the  monument  to 
Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  very  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  enterprise,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
its  funds.  In  1817,  the  fund,  including  interest,  had  grown  to 
30,000  Prussian  dollars,  and  the  King  published  his  decision, 
selecting  Wittenberg  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  monu¬ 
ment.  On  the  first  of  November,  being  the  second  day  of  the 
third  centennial  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  by  which  Luther 
was  immortalized,  the  King  himself  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  foundation  for  this  great  work  of  German  gratitude,  amidst 
an  unusual  array  of  speeches,  and  music,  and  sermons,  &c., 
altogether  forming  a  very  imposing  celebration.  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  cast  in  Berlin,  and  occupied  four  years  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  process.  It  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  Reformer, 
eight  feet  high,  appearing,  when  elevated,  to  be  of  natural 
size.  It  is  a  metallic  composition,  and  was  cast  in  the  cannon 
foundry  at  Berlin,  after  a  mould  prepared  by  the  celebrated 
artist,  Schadow ,  first  in  brass,  and  then  in  gypsum.  The  metal 
used  in  casting  weighed  10,000  pounds,  and  the  statue  as 
completed  weighs  7500  pounds.  In  forming  the  features, 
Schadow  had  before  him  a  wax  bust  of  the  Reformer,  and 
several  original  portraits  by  Lucas  Cranach,  together  with  that 
by  Lucas  Fortennagel,  of  Halle.  The  work  itself  is  regarded 
as  a  master -piece  of  art.  In  his  left  hand  Luther  holds  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right,  points  to  its  open 
pages.  The  statue  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  iron,  and  is  covered 
by  a  cast  iron  canopy  of  Gothic  structure.  The  whole  rests  on 
a  base  or  foundation  of  native  red  granite,  one  piece  of  which 
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was  originally  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  eight  thick. 
The  weight  of  this  base,  when  finished,  was  120, 000  pounds, 
and  it  rises  above  the  ground  seventeen  feet  and  a  half. 

The  following  inscriptions  occupy  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal : 

In  front,  “ Believe  in  the  gospel.''  St.  Mark. 

On  the  right,  “If  the  work  be  of  God ,  it  will  endure. 

“If  of  man,  it  will  perish  I  Luther. 

On  the  left,  “Our  God  is  an  immovable  tower!  Luther. 

On  the  rear,  “Founded  by  the  Society  of  Mansfeld,  by  col¬ 
lected  contributions,  and  erected  by  King  Frederick  William 

in.” 

Such  is  the  highly  creditable  monument  of  Luther  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  And  who  that  contemplates  the  man,  and  the  work 
which  Providence  accomplished  by  him,  can  detract  from  his 
fame  ?  It  may  indeed  be  said  of  Luther,  as  of  most  men,  he 
was  the  man  of  his  age ;  his  early  character  was  not  a  little 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  times  and  country  in  which 
he  lived.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  maturer  years  his 
greatness  consisted  in  no  small  degree  in  his  ability  to  rise 

above  the  conventionalities  of  his  condition,  and  he  certainlv 

#  •/ 

achieved  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  by  resisting  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events,  and  turning  them  adroitly  to  the  advantage  of 
his  cherished  plans  of  reform ;  thus  himself  becoming  a  main¬ 
spring  in  the  evolutions  of  contemporary  history,  and  leaving 
his  impression  on  the  destiny  of  nations  for  centuries  to  come. 
Such  men  are  the  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  deserve  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  The  hi^h  veneration  even 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  of  the  public  generally,  for  these 
moral  heroes,  we  were  happy  to  find,  is  every  where  manifest 
throughout  Protestant  Germany.  Few  things  on  earth  can  be 
so  well  calculated  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and 
so  successfully  to  fortify  the  people  against  the  encroachments 
of  Romanism,  as  the  habit  of  paying  constant  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  by  monuments  and  annual 
celebration  of  their  eventful  deeds.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
our  country  and  our  Church,  if  the  same  practice  prevailed 
more  extensively  amongst  us.  We  intend  to  propose  to  the 
next  General  Synod  to  recommend  to  all  our  pastors  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  bv  making  it  the  sub- 
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ject  of  a  special  discourse  on  every  31st  of  October,  or  the 
succeeding  Lord’s- day.  And  we  believe  it  would  be  money 
well  applied,  if  some  wealthy  admirer  of  Luther  would  appro¬ 
priate  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the  great  Reformer,  in  front  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Gettysburg. 

In  some  future  number,  we  may  perhaps  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  describe  the  churches  and  other  institutions  of  this 
interesting  Lutheran  city. 


\ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  HART  WICK  SEMINARY. 

The  Bible,  considered  as  a  directory  for  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  not  only  lays  down  rules  and  principles  of  action,  but 
furnishes  us  with  examples.  It  presents  to  our  view  both 
virtuous  and  vicious  characters  as  objects  of  imitation  or  of 
warning.  Of  these,  none,  next  to  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  is  drawn  out  at  fuller  length,  or  in  more  vivid  colors, 
than  that  of  Joseph ;  and  none,  perhaps,  offers  a  more  instruct¬ 
ive  example,  especially  adapted  to  the  young.  It  shows  how 
the  foundation  for  a  useful  and  respectable  life  must  be  laid 
early,  and  how  piety,  the  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  source  of  a 
truly  virtuous  conduct.  We  learn  from  it  how,  from  the  lowest 
condition,  a  man  may  rise,  by  a  consistent  course  of  virtue  and 
piety,  to  a  high  station  in  society ;  and  how  the  Lord  will  never 
forsake  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.  The  sacred  narra¬ 
tive  presents  to  us  this  remarkable  man  in  a  variety  of  trying 
situations,  in  all  of  which  he  acted  the  same  wise,  pious,  and 
consistent  part. 

It  is  said  that  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  brethren, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  concise  and  suggestive  style  of  the  Bible,  will  see  that 
it  is  not  intended  by  this  expression  that  there  were  no  other 
nor  higher  reasons  for  this  preference.  The  narrative  itself 
furnishes  these,  in  describing  the  excellent  character  of  Joseph. 
Indeed  his  whole  history,  drawn  out  to  such  unusual  length, 
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is  a  comment  upon  this  matter,  showing  that  this  affection  of 
the  aged  father  was  not  misplaced.  The  import  of  the  words 
is  rather  that  Israel’s  affection,  though  set  upon  a  most 
deserving  object,  was,  through  the  natural  infirmity  of  old  age, 
manifested  in  a  way  that  was  not  the  most  prudent.  He  gave 
to  Joseph  a  dress  such  as  none  but  nobles  wore,  and  thus 
stirred  up  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Thus  viewed,  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  calculated  to  teach  parents  the  sad  consequences  of 
displaying  an  undue  partiality  to  a  favorite  child,  and  that  a 
justifiable  preference  needs  yet  to  be  under  the  regulation  of 
prudence  and  self-denial. 

It  is  my  design  to  hold  up  the  character  of  Joseph  as  a  model 
for  youth.  The  qualities  that  distinguished  him  were  princi¬ 
pally  these  seven :  Early  and  consistent  piety,  conscientious¬ 
ness,  prudence,  diligence,  faithfulness,  filial  and  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion.  We  will  consider  them  in  their  order. 

What  we  insist  on,  first,  is,  his  early  and  consistent  piety. 
This  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  other  excellences.  And, 
indeed,  without  sincere  piety  no  one  can  ever  attain  to  any  but 
a  very  spurious  excellence  of  character.  Young  persons  that 
form  to  themselves  an  ideal  of  perfection  into  which  piety  does 
not  enter  as  the  fundamental  principle,  will  find,  in  the  end, 
that  they  have  been  pursuing  a  shadow,  with  the  loss  of  the 
reality.  Man’s  highest  duty,  as  well  as  his  chief  interest,  lies 
in  reverence  and  love  to  God,  submission  to  His  will,  and 
obedience  to  His  commands.  Neglecting  these,  he  fails  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  his  Maker;  he  forfeits  the  aid  of 
divine  grace ;  he  carries  about  with  him  an  evil  conscience, 
and  sooner  or  later  sinks  into  the  arms  of  absolute  selfishness 
and  heartlessness.  It  is  only  by  erecting  the  edifice  of  his 
virtues  upon  the  deep-laid  foundation  of  a  sincere  and  active 
piety,  that  his  character  can  assume  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
grace  and  virtue  as  displayed  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  That  he 
early  feared  and  loved  God,  we  infer  from  the  tenor  of  the 
inspired  narrative,  in  which  no  intimation  is  given  of  any  great 
change  having  taken  place  in  his  character  from  the  time  when 
he  is  first  introduced,  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year ; 
while  his  piety  is  repeatedly  adverted  to  by  the  expression, 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him  and  prospered  him.  We  infer  it 
from  the  evident  tone  of  approbation  with  which  his  conduct 
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is  spoken  of,  as  well  as  from  that  strength  of  character  and 
ripeness  of  virtue  which  he  manifested,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  at  the  age  of  early  manhood.  While  his  breth¬ 
ren,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  seem  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  evil  examples  of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
Joseph  alone  appears  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  conta¬ 
gion,  and  to  have  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  pious 
father,  whose  favorite  he  naturally  became. 

But  his  piety  did  not  only  commence  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life ;  it  was  a  light  that  shone  brightly  and  steadily  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  period  of  his  servitude, 
when,  by  his  fidelity  and  zeal,  he  so  won  upon  his  master’s 
confidence,  that  he  intrusted  all  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  Joseph. 
It  shone  forth  with  still  greater  lustre  when  his  virtue  was 
assailed  by  his  master’s  wife,  and  he  replied  in  those  remarka¬ 
ble  words,  “  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God  ?”  He  dwells  not  upon  the  danger  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed,  in  case  of  discovery.  This  was  not  what  he  feared. 
But  he  feared  the  displeasure  of  God,  whose  eye  he  knew  was 
every  where,  and  whose  favor  he  valued  more  than  life.  And 
though  he  adverts  to  the  ingratitude  he  would  be  guilty  of 
towards  his  master,  yet  the  principal  and  fundamental  ground 
of  his  resistance  was,  that  it  would  be  sinning  against  God. 
Thus,  where  the  fear  of  God  prevails  in  the  heart,  it  is  armed 
against  every  temptation,  and  has  a  ready  answer  for  every 
sinful  suggestion  and  snare.  Here  is  a  principle  of  virtue 
adequate  to  every  emergency.  Happy  the  youth  who  by  early 
piety  is  prepared,  like  Joseph,  to  resist  every  instigation  to  evil ! 

Another  evidence  of  the  humble  piety  of  Joseph  we  have  in 
his  reply  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  had  been  sent  for  to  interpret 
the  king’s  dream.  “  It  is  not  in  me,”  he  says;  “  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.”  He  rejects  all  credit  to  himself, 
and  gives  the  praise  to  God.  This  humble  sense  of  entire 
dependence  upon  God  is  the  never-failing  accompaniment  of 
sincere  and  deep  piety.  It  is  a  quality  peculiarly  becoming 
the  creature,  and  highly  esteemed  by  God.  “He  giveth  grace 
to  the  lowly but  “  the  proud  He  knoweth  afar  off,  and  every 
one  that  is  proud  is  an  abomination  to  God.”  By  this  grace 
of  humility  Joseph  was  fitted  for  that  elevation  that  awaited 
him,  and  for  which  he  had  been  prepared  by  the  various  hard- 
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ships  and  trials  through  which  he  had  been  made  to  pass. 
Thus  God  trains  His  servants  for  their  work,  and  in  His  own 
good  time  will  raise  them  to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness 
and  activity ;  and  thus  He  will  speedily  turn  a  night  of  sorrow 
into  the  morning  dawn  of  a  long  day  of  joy. 

Another  evidence  of  his  deep  and  consistent  piety  he  gave 
when  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  and  so  kindly 
excused  their  harsh  treatment  of  him,  in  these  words:  “Now, 
therefore,  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves  that  ye 
sold  me  hither;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life.”  He  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  the  troubles  that  had 
befallen  him,  and  so  far  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  revenge 
for  the  injuries  he  had  suffered,  he  only  sees  in  his  brethren 
the  instruments  employed  by  a  wise  and  overruling  Provi¬ 
dence  for  bringing  about  its  gracious  purposes.  But  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  when  we  suffer 
through  the  wickedness  of  our  fellow-men,  perhaps  of  those 
who  -were  nearly  connected  with  us,  is  well  known  to  such  as 
have  had  the  experience  of  it.  Nay,  I  have  met  with  persons 
who  seemed  to  be  Christians  in  the  main,  who,  for  want  no 
doubt  of  proper  instruction,  could  not  see  that  God  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  their  trials,  when  brought  upon  them  through 
the  agency  of  wicked  men.  But  if  “not”  even  “a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,” 
how  much  less  can  any  misfortune  befall  those  whom  He 
acknowledges  as  His  children,  without  His  consent,  and  but 
for  His  gracious  purposes,  to  make  all  work  eventually  for  our 
good ! 

We  shall  mention  only  one  more  evidence  of  Joseph’s 
piety,  which  will  prove  that  it  was  constant  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  I  refer  to  his  dying  command,  when  he  made  his  breth¬ 
ren.  swear  that  they  would  take  his  bones  with  them  when 
they  should  leave  Egypt,  and  bury  them  with  his  fathers,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  By  this  he  showed  his  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  firm  reliance 
on  God  that  He  would  fulfil  His  promises  to  the  utmost ;  an 
instance  of  faith  which  was  not  overlooked  by  the  apostle  in 
his  enumeration  of  worthies  who  “obtained  a  good  report,” 
and  which  is  thus  held  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  encourage¬ 
ment  and  imitation.  If,  like  these  ancient  saints,  we  trust  in 
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the  Lord  to  the  close  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  we  shall  share 
with  them  in  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  of  which 
the  land  of  Palestine  was  but  a  type. 

The  second  trait  in  the  character  of  Joseph,  which  we  were  to 
consider,  is  his  conscientiousness.  Strictly  speaking,  piety  and 
conscientiousness  are  one  and  the  same,  though,  by  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  our  nature,  men  may  be  seen  who  appear  very  consci¬ 
entious  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures,  while 
they  show  but  little  respect  for  the  authority  of  God.  In  such 
a  case,  their  principles  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  rather  of 
habit  and  education,  than  of  solid  conviction.  And  while  we 
would  not  disparage  even  such  a  degree  of  virtue,  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  excellence  of  a  truly  pious  man.  We  may  see  the 
conscientious  adherence  to  principle,  when  Joseph  brought  the 
report  of  the  ill  conduct  of  his  brethren  unto  their  father. 
For  he  must  have  known  that  he  would  thus  expose  himself 
to  their  malice,  and  was  no  doubt  well  enough  aware  of  their 
vicious  disposition,  and  of  the  injuries  to  which  he  would  be 
liable.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  this  deterred  him  from 
doing  his  duty. 

His  conscientiousness  was  manifested  in  his  conduct  in  the 
service  of  Potiphar,  who  no  doubt  discovered  that  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  faithfulness  of  his  Hebrew  servant  were  the  results 
of  a  pervading  principle  flowing  from  his  piety  and  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  so  that  he  hesitated  not  to  intrust  all  his  affairs  into  his 
hands.  W e  have  another  example  of  this  quality  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker  who  were  cast 
into  the  same  prison  where  he  was  confined.  How  honestly 
did  he  tell  them  what  their  dreams  portended,  though  it  was 
a  very  unpleasant  task,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  baker. 
Just  so  with  the  dream  of  Pharaoh.  Though  the  first  part, 
significant  of  seven  years  of  plenty  to  come,  was  agreeable 
enough,  yet  the  seven  of  famine  that  should  follow  would  do 
away  all  the  good  results  of  the  former.  But  he  withholds  no 
part  of  the  divine  message,  but  faithfully  delivers  the  whole, 
whether  it  might  be  acceptable  or  not.  This  was  only  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct  in  a  previous  instance,  when  he  so  can¬ 
didly  repeated  his  own  dreams  to  his  father  and  brethren. 

The  bad  consequences  resulting  to  him  from  this  very  candor 
might  be  expected  to  make  him  more  cautious  in  future.  But 
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his  principles  were  proof  against  such  a  temptation,  and  in  the 
issue  were  crowned  with  a  glorious  reward.  After  he  had 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  tried,  when  his  virtue  was  properly  ripened,  he  was 
brought  out  of  his  prison  and  raised  to  the  second  place  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  was  the  seal  of  Providence  set  upon  that 
maxim  that  has  obtained  currency  in  the  world,  “  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy.”  Thus  was  a  public  and  impressive  example 
given  to  the  world  that  God  will  never  forsake  those  that,  out 
of  reverence  for  his  authority,  refuse  to  do  w'rong,  however 
strongly  tempted,  or  to  omit  duty,  though  exposing  them  to 
present  injury  or  danger.  As  the  conscientiousness  of  Joseph 
forms  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  so  it  was  also  signally 
rewarded.  Even  while  in  prison  on  a  false  and  malicious 
accusation,  it  gained  him  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
jailor,  who  gave  him  the  oversight  of  all  the  prisoners,  and 
no  doubt  afforded  him  every  alleviation  that  was  in  his  power. 

The  third  feature  in  the  character  of  the  excellent  patriarch, 
embraced  in  our  enumeration,  is  his  prudence.  Without  pru¬ 
dence,  the  best  disposition  and  the  most  promising  talents  will 
prove  vain.  How  many,  especially  of  the  young,  have  ruined 
their  prospects  and  destroyed  their  usefulness  by  rashness  and 
inconsiderate  haste !  A  proper  regard  to  circumstances  of 
time,  and  place,  and  person,  is  a  necessary  part  of  duty.  To 
disregard  these  is  to  deny  our  reason,  which  was  given  us  for 
this  very  purpose,  to  regulate  all  our  ^motions  and  actions. 
It  is  generally  termed  wisdom  in  Scripture,  and  its  office  is 
described  where  we  read  that  “  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.” 
This  principle  must  be  under  the  government  of  conscientious¬ 
ness,  or  it  will  degenerate  into  mere  selfishness  and  cunning. 
But  conscientiousness,  without  the  check  of  prudence,  will  run 
into  extravagance  and  ultraism,  of  which  we  have  but  too 
many  examples  in  our  day  of  unreflecting  activity.  The 
character  of  Joseph,  on  the  contrary,  was  strongly  marked  with 
prudence.  Of  this,  the  confidence  he  every  where  inspired 
is  a  sufficient  evidence.  For  this  is  just  the  virtue  that  com¬ 
mands  confidence.  Ho  one  that  was  wanting  in  this  has  ever 
exerted  much  influence  over  others.  They  will  say,  perhaps, 
he  has  every  kind  of  sense  but  common  sense,  by  which 
nothing  else  is  intended  than  the  want  of  this  very  virtue. 
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On  one  occasion  this  quality  was  most  signally  displayed  by 
Joseph.  I  refer  to  the  reception  he  gave  to  his  brethren  when 
they  came  down  into  Egypt  to  purchase  corn.  Though  he  at 
once  recognized  them,  he  did  not  for  some  time  make  himself 
known  to  them.  His  object  was,  first  to  discover  their  present 
disposition  towards  their  father  and  himself,  and  to  see  whethei 
they  were  sincerely  sorry  for  their  atrocious  conduct,  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  them  to  a  hearty  repentance  for  their  sin. 
Hence  he  made  himself  strange  to  them,  and,  by  mingled 
severity  and  kindness,  sought  to  awaken  reflection  in  their 
breasts.  He  not  only  pretended  to  consider  them  as  spies,  but 
required  them  to  bring  along  his  younger  brother,  Benjamin, 
on  whom  he  knew  his  father’s  affection  was  now  concentrated 
as  the  only  child  left  (as  Jacob  thought)  of  his  beloved  Rachel. 

We  may  wonder  why  he  would  put  his  father  to  so  severe  a 
test  as  that  of  parting  with  his  darling  son.  But  the  happy 
results  which  Joseph  anticipated,  and  the  importance  of  testing 
thoroughly  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  prevailed  over  any 
scruples  he  might  have  on  this  subject.  Besides,  he  might  be 
induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  reflection  that  it  would  make 
it  so  much  easier  for  his  father  to  agree  to  another  remove  in 
his  old  age,  after  having  so  long  wandered  from  place  to  place. 
But  so  far  as  his  brethren  were  concerned,  the  requirement  to 
bring  Benjamin  with  them,  with  the  additional  purpose  that 
he  had  formed,  was  just  the  thing  to  test  the  state  of  their  feel¬ 
ings.  And  when  he  found  that  they  were  truly  sorry  for  what 
they  had  done  to  him,  and  for  the  distress  which  they  had 
brought  upon  their  father,  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  and  made  himself  known  to  them.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far,  to  dwell  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  procedure  in  this 
whole  matter.  It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  that  reflects 
upon  it,  that  the  plan  was  well  adapted  to  let  him  into  the 
innermost  feelings  of  his  brethren,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  state  of  their  minds.  No  less  was 
it  calculated  to  awaken  their  conscience,  if  it  were  }^et  slum¬ 
bering,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  atrocity  of  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  himself,  as  well  as  towards  their  father.  And  the 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  procedure ;  and  no  doubt,  from 
that  time  forth,  their  lives  were  different  from  what  they  had 
been.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that,  with  the  awakened 
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ionsciousness  of  the  wrong  they  had  practised  towards  their 
brother,  joined  to  the  wonderful  providence  which  had  made 
this  very  wrong  prove  the  means  of  their  preservation  and 
that  of  the  whole  family,  they  were  brought  to  a  sincere 
repentance  towards  God,  and  henceforth  led  lives  of  piety  and 
faith.  And  without  something  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  Joseph  towards  his  brethren,  our  attempts  to  lead 
men  to  reflection  and  repentance  will  seldom  prove  effectual. 
If  in  all  our  undertakings  we  should  exercise  a  due  share  of 
prudence,  no  less  should  this  be  the  case  in  our  exertions  for 
the  good  of  souls  and  the  spread  of  the  truth.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  heartless  neglect  of  our  uncon¬ 
verted  neighbor,  which  some  would  endeavor  to  disguise,  under 
the  pretense  of  prudence.  Another  striking  instance  of  pru 
deuce  was  exhibited  in  the  care  taken  by  Joseph  to  place  his 
father’s  family  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  a  thinly  settled  grazing 
country  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  they  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  prevailing  idolatry.  For  this  purpose,  he  required  of 
them  to  state  distinctly  to  the  king  their  way  of  life  as  a 
nomadic  people  who  wander  about  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Towards  such  the  Egyptians  felt  a  strong  aversion,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  fact  that  in  former  times  they  had  been 
invaded,  from  the  side  of  Palestine,  by  such  a  nomadic  race : 
so  that  we  read  that  “every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians.”  Or  it  may  have  been  owing  to  their  religious 
notions,  according  to  which  many  animals  which  a  shepherd 
race  would  slaughter  for  food  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


LEAVES  FROM  A  PASTOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 

THE  BESETT  ING  SIN. 

It  was  several  years  ago,  during  the  early  period  of  my 
ministry,  that  I  was  permitted  to  labor  among  a  primitive 
people,  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  exhibiting 
the  various  phases  of  character  that  are  seen  in  every  commu- 
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nity.  The  place  had  its  joys  and  its  trials.  The  church  edifice 
stood  on  an  elevated  and  highly  productive  table-land,  and 
overlooked  the  neighboring  country  far  away  to  the  south  and 
west,  embracing  in  the  view  a  landscape  that  is  not  often  sur¬ 
passed  in  calm  and  varied  beauty.  All  around  could  be  seen 
well-cultivated  farms,  green  with  the  rich  verdure  of  spring,  or 
covered  with  the  luxuriant  fruits  of  summer,  waving  to  and 
fro  as  the  welcome  breeze  passed  gently  over  them,  their  golden 
lights  and  shades  changing  like  the  undulations  of  the  sea 
when  in  a  playful  mood ;  with  here  and  there  a  grouping  of 
trees,  or  a  thickly  wooded  forest  covering  many  acres  ;  whilst 
in  the  extreme  distance  rose  an  elevation  higher  than  the  rest, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  what  has  since  become  a  cele¬ 
brated  and  fashionable  watering-place.  On  each  returning 
Sabbath,  if  the  weather  was  pleasant,  the  scene  was  animating 
beyond  description.  Many  came  to  the  house  of  God  on  foot 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  many  families  came  in  carriages, 
and  many  young  men  on  horseback;  making  altogether  a 
cheering  sight,  as  the  multitudes  thus  wended  their  way  to  the 
sanctuary.  We  had  our  weekly  gatherings  too,  which  were 
well  attended.  These  were  held  in  schoolhouses  or  private 
dwellings.  And  in  these  meetings  the  members  of  the  church 
frequently  participated,  when  invited  by  the  pastor,  saying  a 
word  of  exhortation,  or  confessing  their  sins  one  to  another ; 
speaking  of  their  difficulties  and  trials,  or  offering  a  prayer,  as 
they  happened  to  feel.  These  meetings,  though  they  were 
eminently  social,  and  free  from  all  stiffness  and  reserve,  were 
nevertheless  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  order, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  pastor, 
when  present,  and  on  other  occasions  under  the  charge  of  some 
judicious  lay  brother,  previously  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
who  read  a  chapter,  gave  out  a  hymn,  called  upon  individuals 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  was,  in  a  word,  responsible 
for  the  proper  management  of  the  meeting. 

These  were  pleasant  circumstances:  but  there  were  trials 
too ;  and  one  of  these  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
active  friend  of  these  social  meetings — the  most  earnest  in 
prayer,  the  most  free  in  confession,  the  most  pointed  in  exhort¬ 
ation — had  one  besetting  sin  which  was  too  visible  to  escape 
my  observation.  Perhaps  it  was  overlooked  by  others,  as  this 
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particular  sin  is  very  apt  to  be ;  but  its  discovery  weighed 
upon  my  mind  continually,  and  I  could  not  dismiss  the 
unplfeasant  sensations  it  produced.  It  was  the  sin  of  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  not  betrayed  by  any  dishonest  practices — the  individual 
was  honest,  and  above  the  suspicion  of  ever  having  wronged 
his  neighbor  out  of  a  cent — but  by  withholding  what  ought  to 
have  been  freely  given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 
I  could  not  doubt  his  piety.  In  all  other  respects  he  led  a  con¬ 
sistent  life.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  walk  and  conversation. 
But  when  invited  to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  he 
seemed  to  be  well-nigh  invulnerable.  It  was  impossible  to 
question  his  sincerity  when  he  prayed  for  the  progress  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  ;  and  yet  there  were  many  who  prayed  with 
less  apparent  fervency,  and  many  too  whose  piety  was  con¬ 
sidered  somewdiat  below  the  right  standard,  who  practised  a 
far  greater  liberality. 

Some  would  have  been  inclined,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  this 
inconsistency  to  the  utter  absence  of  Christian  principle.  But 
I  could  not  so  regard  it.  I  believed,  and  now  believe,  that 
this  individual  was  a  subject  of  renewing  grace  ;  but  covetous¬ 
ness  was  his  besetting  sin.  I  could  easily  account  for  it.  He 
had  commenced  the  world  with  nothing.  He  had  always  been 
a  hard-working  man,  and  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  daily  toil 
had  purchased  a  handsome  farm  ;  and  while  practising  a  most 
rigid  economy  with  reference  to  this  end,  his  frugal  manage¬ 
ment  had  degenerated  into  parsimony ;  and  thus  money¬ 
making  and  money-saving  became  the  strong  and  controlling- 
habit  of  his  nature,  and  covetousness  his  besetting  sin. 

In  a  case  like  this  it  is  right  to  exercise  that  charity  which 
“  hopeth  all  things.”  But  it  is  also  right  for  that  disciple  who 
has  been  the  slave  of  a  habit  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  fully- 
developed  and  well-proportioned  Christian  character,  to  get 
rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  this  dead  weight  upon  his  progress. 
W e  must  be  charitable  in  our  judgment ;  for  if  in  every  similar 
instance  we  were  strictly  to  apply  the  gospel  standard  of  libe¬ 
rality  as  a  test  of  unfeigned  love  to  God  and  man,  there  are 
many  whose  sincerity  we  should  be  compelled  to  question. 
The  charge  has  indeed  been  made,  and  supported  by  an  array 
of  facts  which  it  would  be  hard  to  deny,  and  a  force  of  reason¬ 
ing  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute,  that  covetousness  is 
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the  besetting  sin  of  the  Church.  And  the  progress  of  the 
Church  towards  a  high  standard  of  piety,  and  the  universal 
conquest  of  the  world,  must  be  slow,  until  this  besetting  sin  is 
conquered  and  laid  aside.  But  the  Church  is  made  up  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Let  the  disciple  of  the  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing 
Redeemer  ask  himself,  then,  whether  covetousness  is  his  beset¬ 
ting  sin.  And  if  it  is,  let  him  fight  manfully  against  it,  and 
task  himself  to  the  practice  of  a  self-denying  generosity,  so  that 
all  may  see  that  he  is  perfectly  honest  and  sincere  when  he 
prays,  11  Thy  kingdom  come.” 

A  TR ifrh  OF  PATIENCE. 

One  day  I  was  seated  in  my  study,  busily  engaged  in  one 
of  those  mental  explorations  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  to  preach  two  discourses  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  lecture  during  the  week;  and  had  just  struck  upon 
what  I  considered  a  rich  vein  of  thought,  when  a  ring  at  the 
door  announced  the  possibility  of  an  unpleasant  interruption. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  nature  of  the  case  was  made  plain, 
and  a  very  distinct  call  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was 
wanted  below.  Our  visitor  was  a  lady  who  lived  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  our  house.  She  had  been  on  a  visit  of 
several  weeks,  and  was  now  on  her  return,  and  she  had  called 
to  ask  me  whether  I  would  take  her  home.  This  person 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  that  owned  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  farms  in  that  section  of  country,  and  possessed  all 
the  conveniences  of  locomotion  in  the  shape  of  horses  and  car¬ 
riages  ;  and  what  rendered  the  matter  somewhat  peculiar  was, 
she  had  written  to  her  friends,  informing  them  very  distinctly 

on  what  day  she  expected  to  be  at  S - ,  but  did  not  find 

them  in  waiting.  True,  there  were  public  conveyances  in 
town,  but  the  family,  though  wealthy,  had  strict  notions  of 
economy,  and  understood  well  the  meaning  of  the  axiom,  “A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned though  in  this  particular 
instance  it  was  not  duly  considered  that  a  penny  saved  to  them 
might  possibly  be  a  loss  to  somebody  else. 

Well,  I  consented  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  with  a  very 
bad  will,  for  I  determined  to  make  some  pastoral  visits,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  before  I  returned ;  though,  in  truth,  it  was  one  of  the 
last  days  I  would  have  chosen  for  such  a  purpose,  if  the  choice 
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had  been  left  entirely  to  myself.  The  weather  was  pleasant 
enough.  It  was  early  spring,  and  the  sun  shone  with  an 
inviting  warmth.  The  birds,  too,  had  commenced  their  sing¬ 
ing.  But  the  roads  were  intolerable.  In  the  valley  the  snow 
had  disappeared,  but  on  the  hills  over  which  we  had  to  pass 
it  still  covered  the  roads  and  lanes  to  the  depth,  in  some  places, 
of  from  two  to  four  feet.  To  go  with  a  sleigh  was  next  to 
impossible.  So  I  took  my  carriage  as  the  vehicle  which  would 
probably  be  the  easiest  for  the  horse,  whose  comfort  I  always 
consulted  at  such  times.  We  went  slowly  along,  consuming 
more  than  an  hour  in  passing  over  half  the  distance ;  when, 
just  as  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  we  suddenly 
encountered  a  formidable  snow  bank  that  stretched  completely 
across  the  road,  and  extended  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  snow  had  that  peculiar  consistency  which  it  acquires  after 
the  drifting  storms  of  winter  have  heaped  pile  upon  pile,  and 
the  rains  and  sunshine  of  opening  spring  have  compacted  the 
mass.  The  horse,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  hesitated,  after 
the  first  attempt,  to  advance,  and  seemed  to  think,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  the  pointing  of  his  ears  in  a  backward 
direction,  that  it  would  be  best  to  return,  so  that  it  required 
the  spur  of  the  whip  to  urge  him  on.  And  on  we  went,  the 
poor  animal  pulling  and  tugging  at  every  step  as  if  for  his  life  ; 
until,  when  about  midway,  one  of  the  traces  snapped  asunder. 
It  was  a  severe  trial  of  patience,  especially  when  I  saw  the 
sweat  literally  running  down  the  sides  of  the  faithful  beast, 
and  dripping  on  the  snow.  In  ten  minutes  the  harness  was 
mended,  and  the  feat  of  working  our  way  through  the  snow¬ 
bank  was  finished  without  further  interruption.  In  something 
less  than  three  hours  from  the  time  of  starting,  we  arrived 
safely  at  our  journey’s  end.  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  liberality, 
if  the  empty  sack  which  I  sometimes  carried  with  me  to  meet 
possible  emergencies  had  been  filled  with  oats  from  the  well- 
stored  granary,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  strength  of 
my  wearied  horse.  But  it  was  fairly  a  service  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  as  I  supposed  it  would  be.  I  expected  nothing, 
and  my  expectations  were  fully  realized. 

On  my  way  home  I  called  on  one  of  my  parishioners,  and 
when  I  stabled  my  horse  that  night,  my  granary  was,  after  all, 
better  supplied  than  when  I.  left  in  the  morning. 
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Who  will  say  that  this  was  a  fruitless  journey  ;  that  the  time 
tvas  thrown  away?  I  did  not  so  regard  it.  I  saw  contrasts  of 
character  which  were  instructive.  And  besides,  I  enjoyed  the 
fresh,  free  air  of  that  pleasant  day,  and  in  all  probability  was 
invigorated  both  in  body  and  mind. 


THE  TWO  GREGORYS. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  F.  SCHAEFFER,  D.  D. 

Among  the  eminent  men  whose  personal  labors  and  whose 
theological  writings,  during  the  struggles  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  materially  aided  in  establishing  certain  points  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  are  now'  generally  adopted  by  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches,  two  are  often  mentioned  wffio  bore  the  same 
name  of  Gregory.  They  were  both  born  in  the  ancient  Cappa¬ 
docia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  now  constituting  a  part  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  knovm  by  the  name  of  Anatolia,  or  rather, 
Anadoli.  The  one  is  usually  named  Gregory  bTazianzen,  from 
the  city  of  Nazianzus,  in  which  he  wras  born.  The  other, 
Gregory  Nyssen,  derived  this  distinctive  appellation  from  the 
city  of  Nyssa,  in  which  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Bishop  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  They  are  quoted  by  our 
older  divines  simply  by  the  respective  names  of  Nazianzenus 
and  Nyssenus. 

Both  were  stern  opponents  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which 
extensively  prevailed  in  their  day,  and  which  maintained  that 
while  it  was  allowable  to  assign  the  name  of  God  to  Jesus 
Christ,  he  wras,  nevertheless,  merely  a  creature,  and  not  coeter¬ 
nal,  coessential  and  coequal  with  the  Father.  When  bfazian- 
zen  first  came  to  Constantinople,  the  residence  of  the  Boman 
Emperor,  he  found  all  the  churches  occupied  by  Arians,  and 
was  compelled  to  preach  the  true  doctrine  in  a  private  house. 
After  his  cause  had  prevailed,  and  the  Arian  party  had  lost 
political  povrer,  a  church  was  erected  on  the  site  occupied  by 
that  house,  to  which  the  name  of  Anastasia ,  or  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  was  given,  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing 
the  spot  on  which  the  true  faith  had  been  restored  to  life. 

These  two  eminent  men  not  only  display  in  their  writings  a 
sincere  love  of  the  truth,  but  also  evince  a  high  order  of 
talent.  Both  also  seem  to  possess  a  certain  vein  of  sarcasm, 
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or  rather  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  a  holy  indignation,  less 
pungent,  perhaps,  in  the  expression,  than  the  derisive  address 
of  Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  (1  Kings  xviii.  27,)  but  still 
sufficient  to  place  the  errors  which  they  combated  in  a  very 
distinct  light.  Their  writings  furnish  the  following  specimens, 
in  a  free  translation.  The  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  often 
worldly-minded  and  ambitious  men,  were  accustomed  to  visit 
the  extravagant  entertainments  of  the  nobility,  and  also  them¬ 
selves  to  indulge  in  an  expensive  and  luxurious  style  of  liv¬ 
ing;  the  people  were  at  length  taught  to  expect  display  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  censure  its  absence.  The  unas¬ 
suming  Kazianzen,  while  he  presided  over  the  church  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  gave  serious  offense  by  his  humility  and  the 
unostentatious  life  which  he  led.  On  withdrawing  from  the 
city  he  said :  “  Reproaches  may  be  directed  against  me ;  indeed 
I  have  been  reproached  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  my 
table,  the  unsuitableness  of  my  apparel,  the  absence  of  pomp 
in  my  travels,  the  neglect  of  form  and  ceremony  in  my  inter¬ 
course  with  others.  But  I  was  really  not  aware  that  we, 
ministers  of  the  Church,  are  required  to  rival  our  consuls,  our 
governors,  and  our  most  distinguished  military  generals,  who 
cannot  find  a  sufficiently  expeditious  mode  of  wasting  their 
money.  It  seems  that  we  are  expected,  in  a  noble  spirit  of 
emulation,  perhaps,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  limits  of  the  stomach 
will  contain,  until  we  have  expended  in  superfluous  dishes  the 
means  that  belong  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  then  can 
find  relief  only  by  ejecting  again  the  delicate  morsels.  We 
shall  best  secure  the  dignity  of  our  office,  it  seems,  by  riding- 
on  costly  and  showy  horses,  or  in  splendid  chariots,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  glittering  cortege  of  flatterers,  and  proceeding 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  all  who  are  approaching  retreat 
from  us  as  they  would  from  wild  beasts,  while  clouds  of  dust 
announce  our  coming  to  the  distant  traveller.” 

Neander,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  quotation,  gives 
one  also  from  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  This  eminent 
man  alludes  to  the  fashion  which  had  become  prevalent  among 
all  classes  in  Constantinople,  of  discussing  theological  subjects 
in  the  same  spirit  and  style  in  which  they  delighted  to  speak 
of  the  theatrical  amusements,  the  races,  the  banquets  and  other 
follies  of  the  day.  “At  present,”  says  he,  referring  to  the 
Arians,  “  we  find  those  who  spend  their  time  like  the  A  the- 
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nians,  &c.  (Acts  xvii.  21.)  There  are  many  who  were  yet 
yesterday  engaged  in  the  meanest  pursuits  only,  and  who  to¬ 
day  already  attempt  to  teach  doctrinal  theology ;  some,  who 
were  perhaps  slaves,  industrious  only  when  the  lash  was  sus¬ 
pended  over  them,  and  now  runaways,  gravely  philosophize 
before  us  concerning  things  incomprehensible.  You  well 
know,  my  hearers,  to  whom  I  allude,  for  the  whole  city,  the 
lanes,  streets,  roads,  markets,  are  all  burdened  with  them; 
they  are  dealers  in  clothes,  they  are  changers  of  money,  they 
are  hucksters.  When  you  purchase  of  such  a  man,  and  ask 
for  the  pennies  or  small  change  which  you  are  to  receive,  he 
will  philosophically  explain  to  you  the  difference  between 
4  begotten’  and  4  unbegotten.’  If  you  inquire  for  bread,  and 
wish  to  know  its  price,  he  will  answer  :  4  the  Father  is  greater, 
and  the  Son  is  subject  to  him.’  If  you  say  to  the  attendant  at 
the  bath-house,  4  the  temperature  of  the  water  suits  me,’  he 
answers  with  the  definition :  4  the  Son  was  created,  and  did 
not  previously  exist.’” 

There  is  more  of  the  invective  of  the  political  or  legal  ora¬ 
tor  in  these  words,  than  of  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  which 
the  Christian  teacher  should  exhibit ;  these  orators  did  not, 
however,  often  indulge  in  such  language,  for  they  were  emi¬ 
nently  pure  and  devout  men.  If  they  had  lived  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  instead  of  being  excited  and  harassed  by  the 
disputes  of  the  fourth  century,  even  these  specimens  would, 
without  doubt,  not  have  been  furnished  by  them.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  truth  in  these  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  frivolous  spirit  of  many  of  their  contemporaries. 


THE  PRATING  MOTHER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  Christian  mother’s  prayer — that 
prayer  which  receives  an  answer — is  a  strong  faith.  Such  a 
faith  will  consider  every  discouragement  as  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  perseverance.  The  want  of  success  in  the  endeavor  to 
lead  the  soul  of  her  child  to  Christ,  will  only  increase  the 
urgency  of  petition.  Human  appliances  may  fail,  but  the 
power  of  divine  truth  is  exhaustless,  and  may  prevail,  even  in 
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cases  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means.  And 
when  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  means,  we  allude  to  the  Spirit’s 
influence,  among  the  rest.  There  is  an  ordinary  influence 
which  accompanies  Christian  fidelity  in  the  work  of  human 
conversion,  and  which  often  accomplishes  the  end  in  view. 
Take  the  child  who  is  carefully  instructed  from  his  early  years. 
Imperceptibly,  and  yet  surely,  may  the  divine  Spirit  go  along 
with  those  instructions,  writing  them  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 
In  this  case,  the  work  of  moulding  the  character,  of  reforming 
it  after  the  model  of  the  gospel,  is  constantly  progressive ;  so 
that  we  often  hear  of  persons  who  cannot  point  out  the  day  or 
the  hour  of  their  conversion.  So  long  as  they  have  had  any 
moral  consciousness,  they  are  sensible  of  having  loved  and 
feared  God. 

But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  fidelity  is  not  thus 
rewarded.  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  or  from  some  other  reason,  the  truth  does 
not  exercise  the  power  which  it  ought.  The  child  grows  up, 
and  youth  fades  away  into  manhood,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  conversion.  And  then  the  difficulty  is  increased,  by  his 
being  thrown  out  upon  the  busy  world,  mid  the  strifes  of  men; 
where  the  din  of  business,  or  the  raging  surges  of  human  pas¬ 
sion,  or  the  noise  of  ambition,  contending  for  renown,  is  so 
apt  to  dazzle  and  fill  the  mind  with  what  is  earthly  and  fading. 
At  this  crisis,  scarcely  any  thing  appears  to  be  left  for  the 
praying  mother  but  prayer.  She  has  been  sowing  the  good 
seed,  but  the  enemy  has  been  busy,  at  the  same  time,  sowing 
tares,  and  there  is  danger  that,  in  so  genial  a  soil  as  the  human 
heart,  they  may  prevail  over  all  the  good  impressions  of  early 
life.  And  yet  she  despairs  not.  Her  faith  brings  her  to  the 
mercy-seat.  There  she  pleads  the  promises  of  God.  She 
pleads  her  own  earnest  desires.  She  pleads  the  value  of  the 
soul.  She  prays  that  some  chord  of  memory,  that  some  spring 
of  the  mind  may  be  touched,  which  shall  revive  the  past — the 
days  of  childhood  and  early  youth — and  bring  up,  with  resist¬ 
less  power,  the  recollection  of  maternal  faithfulness  and  love. 
She  believes  that  divine  grace  may  so  control  and  guide  the 
thoughts ;  she  believes  that  the  seed  of  truth,  which  now  lies 
apparently  dead,  beneath  the  surface  of  indifference  and  unbe¬ 
lief,  may  still  possess  vitality,  which  needs  only  to  be  stimu- 
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lated  and  encouraged  by  a  life-giving  impulse  from  on  high,  in 
order  to  spring  up,  and  grow,  and  ripen  into  fruit. 

Such  a  faith — the  prayer  of  such  a  faith — is  very  likely  to 
secure  its  object.  It  appeals  to  the  strong  sympathies  of  Him 
who  is  all  benevolence.  It  is  earnest,  confident,  full  of  strong- 
hope.  Do  we  question  whether  such  prayer  is  heard  ?  Do  we 
question  whether  God,  in  answer  to  it,  often  puts  in  operation 
all  the  extraordinary  agency  that  can  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  human  mind,  consistently  with  its  freedom  and  account¬ 
ability  ?  Ask,  rather,  whether  God  reigns ;  whether  he  is 
true  to  his  promises ;  whether  he  has  power  to  change,  by 
some  master-touch,  the  current  of  the  mind’s  thoughts  and 
the  heart’s  feelings.  By  one  of  those  mysterious  spiritual 
laws  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  such  prayer  is  felt ;  that  it  often  turns  the 
destiny,  and  changes  all  the  prospects  of  the  soul.  To  doubt 
this,  is  to  limit  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  it  is  to  confine 
that  agency  to  the  methods  that  lie  within  the  circle  of  our 
own  vision.  We  can  understand  how  the  Spirit  may  operate 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  mother  is  addressing  truth  to 
the  mind  of  the  child.  We  see  an  appropriate  and  sufficient 
medium  in  the  tearful  eye  of  that  mother,  in  her  trembling 
voice,  in  the  swell  of  the  soul’s  emotions,  visible  in  every  fea¬ 
ture,  and  in  her  whole  manner.  But  we  cannot  understand 
how  prayer  can  affect  its  object  when  that  object  is  removed 
far  away  from  these  outward  tokens  of  maternal  tenderness 
and  concern.  But  if  we  cannot  understand  this,  God  can.  He 
has  not  made  us  familiar  with  the  mode  of  operation  of  all  his 
laws.  Nor  is  it  more  incomprehensible  that  the  Spirit  should 
thus  descend  upon  the  heart,  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  that  it 
should  descend  at  all ;  and  the  same  God  who  pours  out  his 
transforming  grace,  may  pour  it  out  when  and  where  he 
pleases.  Yes,  we  believe  that  a  mother’s  prayer  has  often 
saved  her  child.  We  believe  it  is  often  a  bright  cloud  of 
mercy,  that  hovers  above  and  around  him,  leading  him  on  to 
virtuous  thoughts,  and,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  throwing  a 
light  upon  his  path,  and  a  restraining  influence  around  the 
struggling  and  wayward  passions  of  his  heart. 
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ECLECTIC. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
New- York  Evangelist ,  and  is  there  an  appeal  to  Constitutional  Presbyterians, 
needed  only  the  alteration  of  a  few  words  to  make  them  equally  forcible  and 
appropriate  as  an  appeal  to  the  membership  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  We 
have  made  the  alteration,  and  hope  the  appeal  may  have  its  due  weight,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  Church  extension  is  widely  agitated 
among  us  : 

“Hot  the  West  all  over  with  neat,  tasteful  sanctuaries,  from  which  shall 
peal  forth,  every  Sabbath  morning,  the  hallowed,  stirring  notes  of  the  church¬ 
going  bell,  summoning  from  every  hill-top  and  valley,  and  beautiful  prairie  of 
that  broad  land,  the  entire  population  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  you 
have  done  more  to  give  permanency  to  the  institutions  of  our  country,  both 
civil  and  religious,  and  to  bind  together  the  whole  community  in  the  strong 
bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood  and  a  common  Christianity,  than  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 

“The  experience  of  the  Western  churches  has  demonstrated  at  least  one 
truth,  viz.,  that  houses  of  worship  are  about  as  essential  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  gospel  institutions,  and  the  successful  evangelization  of  the 
country,  as  the  Sabbath.  Blot  out  the  Sabbath,  and  very  little  could  be 
accomplished  towards  the  salvation  of  our  country  in  its  thorough  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  sanctuary.  Sweep  from  our  country  every 
temple  of  worship,  and  the  pall  of  universal  night  will  settle  down  over  our 
land.  Even  New-England — noble,  highlv-favored  New-England!  with  all  her 
energy  of  character,  intelligence,  and  wealth ;  her  thousands  of  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  ministers,  and  her  tens  of  thousands  of  church  members — what 
would  she  be  without  the  sanctuary  ?  Silence  every  church-going  bell,  close 
every  house  of  worship,  and  thus  deprive  her  of  the  conservative,  enlightening, 
purifying,  and  hallowed  influences  of  the  sanctuary,  and  you  may  write  Ichabod 
on  all  her  fair  palaces ;  very  soon  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  barbarism  would 
spread  their  dark  mantles  over  all  her  borders. 

“As  might  be  expected,  it  is  found  that  the  denomination  that  first  erects  a 
house  of  worship  in  any  given  locality,  will  usually  succeed  in  establishing  a 
permanent  church,  whatever  may  be  true  of  others.  Other  denominations  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact ;  and  hence  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Old  School  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  are  sending  West  their 
thousands  to  assist  their  feeble  churches  in  erecting  houses  of  worship.  If, 
therefore,  Lutherans  would  compete  with  other  denominations  in  the  race  of 
doing  good,  and  would  perform  well  their  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
West,  the  churches  East  must  encourage  and  liberally  aid  our  feeble,  strug¬ 
gling  churches  in  the  West  in  their  efforts  to  erect  houses  of  worship. 

“  The  seat  of  empire  is  moving  westward.  Ere  long  the  sceptre  of  power 
will  have  passed  the  mountains.  Soon  the  heart  and  lungs  of  this  great  nation 
will  be  located  in  the  Mississippi  Y alley.  Shall  they  send  forth  to  every  part 
of  our  glorious  Union  the  vital  currents  of  life,  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state? 
An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  under  God,  rests  with  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  involves  the  necessity  of  their  promptly  and  liberally  furnishing  the 
aid  requisite  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  the  regular  and  permanent 
means  of  gospel  grace.  Said  a  learned  professor,  on  his  return  from  Europe, 
a  few  months  since,  ‘  Save  America !  For  the  sake  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  save  America!’  To  this  I  would  add,  ‘Save  the  West!  For  the 
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sake  of  the  Union  and  the  world,  save  the  West!’  Let  Eastern  patriots 
and  Christians  see  to  it  that  the  West  is  thoroughly  evangelized,  then  the 
Union  is  safe;  and  with  all  the  energy  of  character,  wealth,  and  power  of 
our  whole  country  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  redeeming  love,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  see  the  world  converted  to  God. 

“  Suppose  $10,000  were  secured  at  an  early  day.  This  amount  would  ren¬ 
der  certain  the  erection  of  at  least  twenty  sanctuaries.  Twenty  sanctuaries  or 
more  reared  for  the  worship  of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  at  an  expense  so  trifling! 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fond,  if  put  out  as  a  loan,  is  not 
exhausted  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  work — a  work,  the  value  of 
which,  in  rendering  permanent  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  a  few  years  it  will  begin  to  flow  back 
again  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society,  when  it  will  be  reloaned,  and  will  thus 
continue,  every  few  years,  to  rear  all  over  the  West  a  new  set  of  sanctuaries 
to  the  glory  of  God’s  grace.  It  is  believed  that  results  so  rich  and  cheering 
to  the  heart  of  every  patriot  and  Christian  cannot  be  so  certainly  secured,  in 
any  other  mode,  by  so  small  an  outlay  of  means. 

“  In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  *  Church 
Erection’  must  commend  itself  to  every  benevolent  mind.  It  presents  a  large, 
important,  and  promising  field  of  usefulness — one  well  calculated  to  enlist  the 
warmest  sympathies,  and  call  forth  the  ardent  prayers  and  the  most  liberal 
benefactions  of  all  the  friends  of  the  West  and  our  holy  religion.” 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

With  what  an  upright  and  open  brow  must  William  Penn  have  met  the 
tribes  at  Coaquannoc — the  Indian  name  for  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands — foremost  of  a  handful  of  Quakers,  without  weapon,  undefended,  except 
by  that  sure  protector  which  the  Almighty  has  stamped  on  every  honest  brow. 
Here  the  peace-loving  lawmaker  awaited  the  pouring  out  of  the  dusky  tribes. 
Amid  the  woods,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  dark  masses  of  wild,  uncouth  crea¬ 
tures,  some  with  paint  and  feathers,  and  rude  but  deadly  weapons,  advanced 
slowly  and  in  good  order ;  grave,  stern  chiefs,  and  strong-armed  “  braves,” 
gathering  to  meet  a  few  unarmed  strangers,  their  future  friends,  not  masters  ! 
There  was  neither  spear  nor  pistol,  sword  nor  rifle,  scourge  nor  fetter,  open  or 
concealed,  among  these  white  men  ;  the  trysting-place  was  an  elm  tree,  of  pro¬ 
digious  growth,  at  Shackamaxon,  the  present  Kensington  of  Philadelphia. 

How  vexatious,  that  history  should  be  so  mute  as  to  this  most  glorious  meeting ! 
The  scene  has  never  been  either  recorded  or  painted  as  it  might  be.  After 
arranging  all  matters  as  to  the  future  city,  well  might  William  Penn  write 
home,  “  Here  is  what  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  be  well  contented 
with,  and  service  enough  for  God ;  for  the  fields  are  here  white  with  harvest. 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these  parts !” 

But  much  as  the  lawgiver  eulogized  the  “  quiet”  of  his  new  colony,  he  was 
not  content  to  remain  there.  His  mind  was  anxious ;  his  affections  were 
divided  between  the  two  hemispheres.  He  therefore  returned  to  England  when 
Charles  II.  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  which  soon  closed  over 
him,  leaving  nothing  for  immortality  but  the  fame  of  weakness  even  in  vice. 

After  a  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  he  again  sailed  with  his  family  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  again  was  received  by  “  white  and  red”  as  their  father  and  their 
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friend ;  dispelled  many  differences ;  healed  many  sores ;  saw  the  city  he  had 
planned  rising  rapidly  on  every  side. 


)t  £fsiUtnrr  of  £3SiIltam  finm. 


Slate-roof-House  was  the  city  residence  of  William  Penn  and  his  family 
while  in  Philadelphia  on  his  second  visit,  in  1700,  and  is  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  only  one  of  the  race  of  Penn  born  in  this  country.  After 
Penn’s  decease,  the  house  was  retained  as  the  Governor’s  residence ;  and  John 
Adams  and  other  members  of  Congress  had  their  lodgings  in  the  Slate-roof- 
House. 

DID  HE  DIE  FOR  ME? 

A  little  child  sat  quietly  upon  its  mother’s  lap.  Its  soft  blue  eyes  were 
looking  earnestly  into  the  face  which  was  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness  for 
the  cherished  darling.  The  maternal  lips  were  busy  with  a  story.  The  tones 
of  the  voice  were  low  and  serious,  for  the  tale  was  one  of  mingled  sadness  and 
joy.  Sometimes  they  scarcely  rose  above  a  whisper,  but  the  listening  babe 
caught  every  sound.  The  crimson  deepened  on  its  little  cheek  as  the  story 
went  on  increasing  in  interest.  Tears  gathered  in  its  earnest  eyes,  and  a  low 
sob  broke  the  stillness  as  its  mother  concluded.  A  moment,  and  the  ruby  lips 
parted,  and,  in  tones  made  tremulous  by  eagerness,  the  child  inquired, 

“  Did  he  die  for  me,  mamma  ?” 

“Yes,  my  child,  for  you — for  all.” 

“  May  I  love  him  always,  mamma,  and  dearly  too  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  darling  ;  it  was  to  win  your  love  that  he  left  his  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  home.” 

“And  he  will  love  me,  mamma  ;  I  know  he  will.  He  died  for  me.  When 
may  I  see  him  in  his  other  home  ?” 

“  When  your  spirit  leaves  this  world,  my  darling.” 

“My  spirit?”  murmured  the  child. 

“Yes,  your  spirit;  that  part  of  you  which  thinks,  and  knows,  and  loves. 
If  you  love  him  here,  you  will  go  to  live  with  him  in  heaven.” 

“And  I  may  love  him  here?  How  glad  you  have  made  me,  dear  mamma.” 

And  the  mother  bowed  her  head,  and  prayed  silently  and  earnestly  that  her 
babe  might  love  the  Saviour. 
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SIGNATURE  OF  THE  CROSS. 

The  mark  which  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are  required  to  make 
instead  of  their  signature,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  and  this  practice  having  for¬ 
merly  been  followed  by  kings  and  nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an  instance 
of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient  times.  This  signature  is  not,  however, 
invariably  a  proof  of  such  ignorance.  Anciently,  the  use  of  this  mark  was  not 
confined  to  illiterate  persons,  for  amongst  the  Saxons  the  mark  of  the  cross,  as 
an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person  signing,  was  required  to  be 
attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who  could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not  write.  In  those  times,  if  a  man 
could  write,  or  even  read,  his  knowledge  was  considered  proof  presumptive 
that  he  was  in  holy  orders.  The  clericus,  or  clerk,  was  synonymous  with  pen¬ 
man  ;  and  the  laity,  or  people  who  were  not  clerks,  did  not  feel  any  urgent 
necessity  for  the  use  of  letters.  The  ancient  use  of  the  cross  was,  therefore, 
universal  alike  by  those  who  could  and  those  who  could  not  write ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  symbol  of  an  oath,  from  its  holy  associations,  and  generally  the 
mark. 


CRUCIFIXION. 

The  Hebrews  derived  this  punishment  from  the  Romans.  The  upright 
beam  was  let  into  the  ground,  and  the  criminal  being  raised  up,  was  fastened 
to  the  transverse  piece  by  nails  driven  through  his  hands  ;  sometimes  through 
his  feet  also ;  and  often  the  feet  were  crossed,  and  one  nail  driven  through 
both.  The  feet  were  sometimes  bound  to  the  cross  by  cords.  A  small  tablet, 
declaring  the  crime,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross.  The  victim  died 
under  the  most  frightful  sufferings,  so  great  that,  even  amid  the  raging  pas¬ 
sions  of  war,  pity  was  excited.  The  wounds  were  not  in  themselves  fatal.  A 
raging  fever  soon  sets  in,  and  the  victim  complains  of  throbbing  headache, 
intense  thirst  and  pain.  When  mortification  ensues,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is  no  longer  sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxiety 
and  sense  of  prostration  are  excessive,  hiccup  supervenes,  his  skin  is  moistened 
with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  and  death  ensues.  The  duration  of  life  under 
these  agonies  varies  with  the  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Death  was  hastened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
cold  night  air,  but  it  did  not  ordinarily  ensue  until  he  had  hung  for  thirty-six 
hours  or  more. 


A  STORY  FOR  BOYS. 

A  little  boy  was  observed  by  a  constable  gathering  grass  on  the  Boston 
Common,  and  was  told  by  the  officer  that  he  must  not  take  the  grass.  “  Oh, 
but  I  must  have  it  for  my  rabbits.”  “  But  you  must  not  take  it,”  said  the 
officer.  “I  must  have  it,”  the  boy  replied.  “Well,”  said  the  constable,  “ if 
you  must  have  it,  you  must  go  and  ask  the  Mayor.”  “  Where  is  the  Mayor  ?” 
asked  the  boy.  He  wTas  directed  to  the  City  Hall,  and  told  that  he  would  find 
him  there.  So  off  he  trudged  to  the  City  Hall,  and  by  dint  of  inquiry  found 
the  Mayor,  and  was  introduced  to  him.  The  Mayor  inquired,  “  Well,  my  son, 
what  do  you  want  of  me  ?”  “  I  want  some  grass  for  my  rabbits,  Sir.”  “  How 

many  rabbits  have  you?”  “Two,  Sir.”  “But  how  do  you  expect  to  get 
grass  of  me  ?”  “  Why,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  vras  getting  grass  on  the  Common, 

and  they  told  me  I  must  not  have  it,  unless  I  would  ask  leave  of  you,  Sir.” 
“  Co,”  said  the  Mayor,  “  and  tell  the  officer  to  let  you  have  as  much  grass  as 
you  want.”  We  predict  that  that  boy,  if  he  lives,  will  make  a  man. 
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HOME  ITEMS. 

There  are  five  million  children  in  the  United  States,  and  only  one  million  and 
a  half  under  Sabbath-school  instruction. 

Private  letters  inform  us  of  more  than  ordinary  religious  interest  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  congregations.  It  will  be  equally  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  learn 
that  in  several  American  colleges,  and  among  them  one  at  least  that  bears  our 
name,  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  has  been  awakened  during  the  past  winter, 
and  many  young  men  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
What  connection  these  results  may  have  with  the  annual  concert  of  prayer  that 
is  observed  in  many  churches,  is  a  question  that  deserves  to  be  pondered.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain;  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  if  he  has  answered 
the  special  supplications  that  have  been  offered  for  colleges,  he  has  only  fulfilled 
the  expectations  which  his  own  promises  have  created. 

Wisconsin,  with  a  sparse  and  emigrant  population,  has  a  school  and  univer¬ 
sity  fund  of  $850,000,  and  an  annual  outlay  for  the  instruction  of  her  children 
of  $120,000.  Ninety  thousand  of  her  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  have  attended  school  during  the  year.  This  is  far  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  of  the  older  States. 

W e  deeply  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hazelius,  well  known  in 
the  Church  as  having  been  connected  with  three  of  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  widely  esteemed  and  beloved.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  faithful  and 
aged  servant  of  Christ,  that  he  “fulfilled  his  course.”  The  best  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  his  memory  is  the  affection  with  which  it  will  be  cherished  by 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  able  instructions  and  wise 
counsels.  His  biography  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  institutions,  North  and 
South,  (Hart wick  and  Lexington,)  over  which  he  presided  for  many  years,  and  in 
that  connection  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age. 


FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

% 

The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  members  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  of 
Prussia  have  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obligation  to  the  Constitution,  except 
with  certain  reservations!  Why  is  it  that  foreign  Romish  priests  amongst  us 
never  become  naturalized,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  to  enable  them  to  hold 
vested  property? 

The  Independents  in  Englaiid  have  resolved  to  build  fifty  new  churches  in 
1853,  and  have  appropriated  $75,000  for  this  purpose. 

In  Silesia,  a  Romish  priest,  Copdina,  renounced  Popery,  and  connected  him¬ 
self  with  the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the  Romish  order  of  Redemptorists  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission;  thus  aiming  to  strengthen  their  influence  in  the  capital  of  the 
Germanic  Confederacy. 

In  Berlin,  Prussia,  Dr.  E hrenberg,  court  preacher  and  consistorial  counsellor, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rationalistic  divines  of  Prussia,  lately 
departed  this  life,  aged  about  seventy-six  years.  He  was  wont  to  ascend  the 
pulpit  with  his  golden  star  and  other  badges  of  distinction  hanging  on  his 
breast ! 

In  France .  the  Romish  bishops  who,  when  the  republic  was  established,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  the  first  among  religious  bodies  to  avow  republican  principles, 
but  have  since  secretly  aided  in  undermining  the  liberties  of  their  country,  are 
now  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  the  usurper,  and 
had  introduced  into  the  public  forms  of  prayer  the  sentence,  uLord,  preserve  our 
Emperor  Napoleon  /”  ' 

In  China,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  missionary  was  recently  beheaded.  A 
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significant  memento  of  the  former  administration  of  these  wily  Jesuits  in  that 
country  1 

Bom f  dreads  the  light.  The  highest  police  authorities  of  Austria  have  pro¬ 
hibited  the  circulation  of  the  following  works  throughout  the  entire  empire: 
Stiller  s  Outlines  of  the  History  and  Doctrinal  Differences  between  the  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Roman  Catholics;  History  and  Principles  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  order  until  the  present  time,  after  the  French  of  Ad.  Boucher, 
Tubingen,  1852.  Also,  some  of  the  recent  productions  of  Eugene  Sue;  the 
German  Classics,  by  Dr.  Orelli,  vol.  IV.,  Ac. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified  in  the  Private,  Domestic,  Social,  and  Civil 
Life  of  the  Primitive  Christians,  aud  in  the  original  Institution,  Offices,  Ordi¬ 
nances,  and  Rites  of  the  Church.  By  Lyman  Coleman.  1852.  pp.  645,  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  important  work,  especially  to  theological  students 
and  ministers.  The  author  coincides  with  those  great  masters  of  Christian 
archaeology,  Boehmer,  Augusti,  Neander,  and  Plank,  in  decided  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  Episcopacy  as  to  the  government,  "worship,  discipline,  and  usages 
of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches. 

Select  British  Eloquence;  embracing  the  best  Speeches,  entire,  of  the  most 
eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two  centuries;  with  Sketches  of 
their  Lives,  Ac.  With  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  C.  A.  Goodrich, 
D.  D.  8 vo.,  pp.  947.  $3.50. 

Lutheran  Prayer-Book .  for  the  use  of  families  and  individuals;  partly  original, 
out  chiefly  compiled.  With  introductory  remarks  on  Family  Prayer  ;  together 
with  a  selection  of  Hymns,  and  Music  adapted  to  them.  By  B.  Kurtz,  D.  D. 
pp.  450.  This  is  a  truly  valuable  "work,  deserving  a  place  in  every  family 
library. 

Brodhead’s  Early  History  of  New -York  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  stock  of  solid  and  desirable  historical  knowledge.  It  has  a  curious  map  of 
New-Netht-rlands  as  it  was  in  1664.  This  work  is  published  by  Harper  A 
Brothers,  who  are  also  issuing  a  uniform  edition  of  Coleridge's  Works,  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Shedd. 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  for  1853,  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  to  scholars,  scientific  men,  and  artisans,  and  interesting  to  all 
who  desire  to  note  the  progress  of  thought  and  invention  among  us. 

Beatrice,  or  the  Unknown  Relatives,  by  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  powerful  delineation  of  the  deceptive 
arts  by  which  Jesuitism  accomplishes  its  purpose.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
several  of  the  leading  Protestant  clergymen  of  New-Yoik,  and  will  probably 
Fari  a  wide  circulation.  Published  by  Dewitt  A  Davenport. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Among  the  recent,  issues  of  the  German  press,  we  observe  especially  — 

Dr.  Hengstenberg' s  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  1  vol.  8vo.  $1. 

Professor  KnobeVs  Explanation  of  Genesis;  being  the  second  number  of  his 
Brief  Exegetical  Manual  of  the  Old  Testament.  8vo.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Neander  s  Universal  History  of  Christianity ;  the  last,  volume ;  edited  from 
his  papers,  by  K.  F.  T.  Schneider. 

Dr.  Tholuck’s  Spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Theologians  of  Wittenberg,  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  1  vol.  8vo.  $2. 

During  the  last  y^ar  appeared — 

Dr.  Eberhard’s  “Dogmatik,”  volume  second;  a  good  system  of  Reformed  (not 
Calvinistic)  Theology.  $5. 

Of  the  Polyglot " Bible,  by  Stier  and  Theile,  another  part  of  vol.  II.  has  ap¬ 
peared. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  AX  EXAMPLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOB  OF  THEOLOGY,  HAETWICK  SEMINARY. 

To  prudence  Joseph,  added  diligence.  Without  this  quality, 
he  could  never  have  accomplished  the  work  assigned  him 
when  he  was  appointed  the  chief  minister  of  state.  Wr e  find 
from  the  narrative  that  he  superintended  every  thing  himself. 
He  went  about  in  the  whole  county,  making  the  most  suitable 
regulations.  But  this  is  a  virtue  that  is  not  assumed  at  once. 
He  had  been  early  trained  to  an  active  and  industrious  life. 
His  services  would  never  have  been  valued  so  highly  by  Poti- 
phar,  had  he  not  shown  himself  diligent.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  earnest  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Without  this,  no 
truly  valuable  character  was  ever  formed.  All  great  men  have 
been  noted  for  their  attention  even  to  the  minutiae  of  business, 
trusting  nothing  to  others  that  they  could  attend  to  themselves, 
and  requiring  the  same  diligence  in  their  subordinates.  11  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,”  says  the  wise  man,  per¬ 
haps  in  reference  to  this  very  example,  “he  shall  stand  before 
kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  Without  dili¬ 
gence,  every  other  virtue  loses  its  value,  or  rather  it  can  not 
exist.  At  the  same  time,  diligence  derives  its  character  from 
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the  motive  by  which  it  is  actuated.  When  flowing  from  no 
higher  principle  than  a  selfish  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  for 
our  own  use  or  that  of  our  family,  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  a  comfortable  subsistence,  it  is  at  best  a  virtue  of  a  low  order. 
But  when  caused,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  by  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  from  conscientiousness  and  the  fear  of  God,  it  rises  into 
one  of  the  first  of  virtues ;  and  it  never  fails  to  obtain  its  re¬ 
ward  in  a  measure  in  this  life,  as  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
subject  of  our  remarks. 

We  hasten  to  a  fifth  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  man — 
his  faithfulness.  This  might  be  considered  the  same  as  con¬ 
scientiousness,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  But  the 
latter  has  reference  to  God,  while  b}r  the  other  we  mean  his 
fidelity  to  his  earthly  superiors.  This  he  displayed  while  yet 
at  home  in  his  father’s  house,  by  the  careful  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  his  father 
put  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any  of  his  older  brothers. 

'  The  same  fidelity  he  manifested  in  the  service  of  Potiphar, 
in  prison,  in  the  high  office  which  he  held  in  the  state.  But 
this  virtue  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  others,  which  we 
have  already  dwelt  upon  more  at  large,  that  we  shall  dismiss 
it  and  proceed  to  the 

.  Sixth  feature  of  his  character — his  filial  affection.  That  he 
possessed  the  charities  of  life  in  an  uncommon  measure,  no  one 
can  question  who  has  read  the  affecting  account  which  the 
Scripture  gives  of  him.  With  what  tenderness  does  he  ask 
after  the  welfare  of  his  father,  while  he  durst  not  yet,  in  con¬ 
sistence  with  his  plan,  reveal  himself  to  his  brethren !  And 
the  peculiar  affection  which  he  felt  for  Benjamin  flowed  from 
his  attachment  and  tender  recollection  of  their  common  mother. 
With  what  heartfelt  satisfaction  does  he  send  the  message  to 
his  father  that  his  son  Joseph  was  yet  alive,  accompanied  by 
the  tokens  of  his  regard,  and  the  request  that  he  would  come 
down  into  Egypt,  where  he  would  take  care  of  him  for  the 
remnant  of  his  days  !  And  all  the  means  he  employed  to  bring 
his  brethren  to  repentance  were  peculiarly  intended  for  the 
comfort  of  his  revered  parent,  and  were  owing  to  the  strength 
of  his  affection  and  respect.  His  treatment  of  his  brethren 
was  to  turn  upon  the  disposition  they  should  evince  towards 
their  common  father.  And  when  he  found  that  they  now  had 
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a  tender  regard  for  their  father's  feelings,  and  would  henceforth 
endeavor  to  make  his  remaining  days  comfortable,  he  freely 
forgave  all  the  injury  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands. 

No  less,  finally ,  does  his  fraternal  affection  shine  forth  in  the 
brightest  light.  It  is  evident  that  while  he  saw  reason  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself  from  the  recognition  of  his  brethren,  he  had  to  use 
the  greatest  violence  with  himself.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  he  could  restrain  his  emotions  so  far  as  not  to  betra}- 
himself.  And  never  was  there  a  more  tender  and  affecting 
meeting  than  when  he  finally  made  himself  known  :  “I  am 
Joseph,  your  brother.  Does  my  father  yet  live?5’  Neither  the 
injuries  he  had  received  at  their  hands,  nor  the  years  of  suffer¬ 
ing  which  he  had  to  undergo  in  consequence,  nor  the  long 
period  of  his  absence  from  home,  nor  the  elevation  which  he 
had  attained,  nor  the  new  attachments  which  he  had  formed  in 
the  land  of  his  exile,  had  altered  his  native  affection  for  his 
brethren.  He  wept  on  their  necks,  and  they  on  his.  He  will 
hear  no  apology  nor  excuse.  The  pleasure  of  being  restored 
to  his  family  banishes  every  other  emotion.  He  only  wants 
that  they  shall  acknowledge  with  him  the  good  and  wise  hand 
of  God  which  had  wrought  so  wonderfully  in  their  behalf  He 
dispatches  them  home  to  carry  the  glad  news  to  his  father,  and 
to  hasten  his  departure  for  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  his  be¬ 
loved  Joseph  would  take  the  charge  of  him  and  his,  and  would 
close  his  eyes  when  he  should  be  called  from  time  into  eternity. 

We  might  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  minor  traits  that 
enter  into  the  character  of  this  exemplary  person,  and  give  it 
that  beautiful  finish  that  makes  him  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  human  excellence  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed:  His  modestjp  joined  with  a  noble  freedom, 
when  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  king ;  his  virtuous 
pride  (as  we  may  term  it)  in  presenting  his  venerable  father 
before  Pharaoh ;  his  anxiety  not  to  have  his  brethren  reproach 
one  another  on  his  account ;  his  indignant,  though  affectionate 
reproof  when  they  feared  that  after  the  death  of  their  father 
he  might  still  harbor  thoughts  of  revenge  for  their  treatment 
of  him.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  noble  frankness  with  which 
he  acknowledged  his  kindred  before  the  court,  though  raised 
to  such  an  exalted  rank.  He  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  in¬ 
troduced  in  Sacred  Writ  of  whom  not  a  single  fault  is  recorded. 
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though,  no  doubt,  he  shared  in  the  common  infirmities  of  our 
nature.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  any  peculiar  talents  that  his  ex¬ 
cellence  and  success  are  attributed,  if  we  except  the  skill  that 
was  given  him  to  interpret  dreams,  which  was  probably  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  occasions  that  are  specified,  and  which  were 
rather  intended  as  evidence  to  an  idolatrous  nation  that  the 
God  whom  he  worshipped  was  the  true  God,  than  as  qualifying 
him  for  a  high  station  ;  while  his  own  dreams  were  intended  to 
prepare  him  for  the  severe  trials  to  which  his  faith  was  to  be 
subjected.  On  the  whole,  he  is  one  of  the  most  imitable  cha¬ 
racters  presented  in  Scripture.  His  qualities  were  more  of  the 
moral  than  of  the  intellectual  order.  The  young,  especially, 
may  derive  vast  benefit  by  contemplating  the  life  of  Joseph 
and  striving  to  imitate  his  example.  They  may  learn  from  it 
that  if  they  would  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence, 
they  must  begin  early  to  subdue  their  passions  and  appetites. 
They  must  banish  the  love  of  indolence  and  selfish  enjoyment, 
cherish  the  social  and  family  affections,  and,  above  all  things, 
cultivate  early  sincere  and  consistent  piety,  joined  to  a  scru¬ 
pulous  conscientiousness  in  all  their  conduct.  For  the  formation 
of  such  principles,  they  enjoy  advantages  that  if  neglected  now 
will  never  return.  If  the  youth  of  Joseph  had  not  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  practice  of  those  pious  and  virtuous  dispositions 
which  we  have  presented  to  your  contemplation,  he  could 
never  have  attained  that  eminence  which  he  finally  reached. 
Nor  would  he  in  that  case  have  proved  the  benefactor  and 
saviour  not  only  of  his  family,  but  of  a  whole  kingdom.  u  The 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  prospered  him  in  all  that  he  did but 
this  was  because  he  feared  the  Lord,  and  always  regulated  his 
conduct  by  the  precepts  of  religion.  God  will  honor  those  that 
honor  him  ;  and  such  as  consecrate  to  his  service  their  3' outhful 
vigor,  shall  be  employed  in  stations  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
But  such  as  devote  their  early  days  to  folly,  levity,  and  vice, 
should  they  repent  in  after  life,  will  find  that  they  have  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  recover  what  they  have  lost.  They  have  a 
hard  struggle  to  maintain  with  their  evil  habits  and  corrupt 
propensities,  which  have  become  inveterate  by  long  indulgence. 
They  will  find  temptations  to  evil  much  harder  to  be  resisted 
than  if  they  had  begun  early  to  practise  self-denial  and  patient 
diligence.  And  while  a  youth  brought  up  to  industry  and 
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virtue  finds  the  path  of  life  comparatively  smooth  and  easy,  to 
one  that  has  given  himself  up  to  vice  or  indolence,  the  rest  of 
his  days  will  be  a  rough  and  up-hill  road,  which  will  tax  all 
his  resolution,  while  his  progress  will  be  comparatively  slow. 
And  let  none  deceive  himself  with  the  vain  notion  that  he  can 
be  truly  virtuous  without  sincere  piety.  The  temptations  of 
life  are  too  many  and  too  strong,  and  the  resolution  of  man  is 
too  feeble,  to  enable  any  to  overcome  them  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  And  should  there  be  here  and  there  a  rare  example 
of  one  who  without  piety  has  escaped  the  temptations  of  evil 
that  every  where  surround  us,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  natural  apathy  which  few  possess,  and  that  after  all 
he  has  lost  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  For  what  is  virtue 
destitute  of  piety  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  a  morality  which, 
while  it  professes  great  regard  for  human  welfare,  has  no  regard 
for  the  honor  of  God?  And  what  comfort  can  he  enjoy  on  a 
dying-bed,  just  ready  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  never  in  earnest  tried  to 
pay  him  the  reverence  that  he  claims  ?  What  a  sad  change, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the  world,  to  meet  with 
the  frown  of  God.  where  nothing  will  be  left  of  all  our  former 
sources  of  comfort !  From  the  history  of  Joseph  we  may  learn 
that  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  prepare  a  young  man  for  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  as  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
present  duty.  The  business  you  are  now  employed  in  may 
seem  to  you  of  a  low  and  trifling  nature,  little  adapted  to  the 
aspirations  of  ambition.  But  remember  it  is  in  these  little 
matters  that  you  are  to  form  those  habits  of  diligence,  order, 
fidelity,  and  skill,  that  will  qualify  you  for  something  greater 
by-and-by.  There  is  scarce  a  greater  mark  of  folly  than  when 
a  man  neglects  the  duties  of  his  present  station,  while  he  gives 
himself  up  to  fanciful  conjectures  of  how  he  would  act  under 
certain  given  circumstances.  This  practice,  called  castle¬ 
building,  to  which  the  young  are  particularly  inclined,  is  a 
foe  to  all  real  improvement,  and  will  in  all  probability  cut  off 
a  man  from  the  hope  of  eminence  and  moral  excellence.  Faith¬ 
fulness  in  our  present  station  is  the  condition  of  future  promo¬ 
tion.  But  we  learn  too  from  the  narrative  that  there  is  a 
Providence  which  directs  and  overrules  the  affairs  of  men ; 
and  to  hope  for  success  without  the  will  of  God,  is  to  insure 
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disappointment  beforehand.  But  to  secure  the  favor  of  God. 
we  must  trust  in  him  and  obey  him.  We  must  never  seek  to 
advance  ourselves  by  any  forbidden  means,  but,  in  a  situation 
of  distress  and  affliction,  wait  patiently  for  the  help  of  God, 
while  we  strive  to  do  our  duty  conscientiously  for  his  sake. 
Then  in  due  time  our  deliverance  will  come,  and  sometimes  in 
a  way  that  we  had  not  looked  for.  Joseph  hoped  to  be  released 
from  prison  by  the  intercession  of  the  butler  whose  restoration 
to  favor  he  had  predicted.  Instead  of  that,  he  had  to  remain 
yet  two  tedious  years,  through  the  ungrateful  neglect  of  the 
courtier.  But  had  he  then  been  released,  he  would  doubtless 
have  returned  to  his  family.  He  would  not  have  been  raised 
to  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  nor  have  been  able  to 
preserve  his  family  from  the  coming  famine.  Yet  the  dreams 
of  the  butler  and  baker  were  important  items  in  the  plan  of 
Providence.  They  prepared  the  way  for  his  introduction  to 
Pharaoh,  when  the  butler  was  unexpectedly  reminded  of  his 
humble  companion  as  one  that  had  the  gift  of  interpreting 
dreams.  Hence  we  learn  never  to  despair.  If  we  but  keep  a 
good  conscience  towards  God  and  man,  we  shall  not  be  for¬ 
saken.  And  though  we  may  not  in  the  present  life  be  raised 
to  any  station  of  peculiar  dignity ;  though,  notwithstanding 
our  constant  diligence,  our  utmost  prudence  and  consistent 
piety,  we  may  have  to  spend  our  days  in  apparent  insignifi¬ 
cance, .we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  world  is  only  intended 
as  the  preparatory  stage  of  our  existence,  in  which  we  are  to 
acquire  those  habits  of  virtue  and  piety  that  will  qualify  us  for 
an  exalted  station  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ,  where 
the  very  lowest  seat  will  be  as  far  more  elevated,  noble,  and 
dignified  than  the  throne  of  the  proudest  earthly  monarch,  as 
heaven  is  higher  than  earth.  And  our  admission  into  that 
kingdom,  and  our  favorable  reception  there,  will  depend  upon 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  various  duties  here.  It  was 
in  a  state  of  slavery  and  imprisonment  that  Joseph  was  ripen¬ 
ing  for  the  place  of  honor  that  he  was  afterwards  to  occupy : 
and  no  doubt  he  often  looked  back  with  gratitude  to  the  time, 
sad  as  it  seemed,  which  he  had  passed  in  his  captivity. 

But  there  is  none  of  the  young  that  may  not  emulate  Joseph, 
if  they  will  follow  his  example.  To  you  the  Saviour  proposes 
a  noble  prize,  If  }X>u  devote  yourselves  exclusively  to  his 
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service  and  obey  liis  injunctions,  beginning  early  and  digging 
deep  to  lay  the  foundation  in  sincere  repentance,  lively  faith, 
diligent  service,  self-denial  and  activity,  you  have  a  prospect 
of  being  useful  and  honored  on  earth,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater 
moment,  of  being  raised  to  a  state  of  dignity  and  happiness  in 
the  next  world,  where  all  the  virtues  and  graces  you  shall  have 
acquired  here  will  find  room  for  their  full  expansion  and  un¬ 
confined  exercise.  How  much  better,  then,  is  it  to  set  your 
aim  high,  to  resolve  upon  your  course,  and  to  set  out  in  earnest ! 
But  if  you  hope  to  escape  final  disappointment,  you  must  begin 
at  the  right  place.  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom:  a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  keep  his 
commandments!55  Submit  your  will  to  his.  Trust  not  in  your 
own  wisdom,  but  remember  that  he  is  wise,  and  he  will  teach 
you  wisdom,  if  you  humbly  seek  it  of  him.  He  has  promised 
to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  Gro  to  him  in 
simple  reliance  on  his  gracious  promise.  Reject  all  vam 
thoughts  of  your  own  skill  and  ability.  Remember  that  his 
providence  rules  the  world,  and  he  makes  all  things  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  obedient  people:  while  those  who  reject  his 
.authority  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  fools.  Their  best-laid 
plans  will  end  in  disappointment ;  and  should  they  have  gained 
the  whole  world,  yet  what  will  their  riches  profit  them  in  the 
•day  of  wrath?  When  the  soul  is  lost,  what  shall  they  give  in 
exchange  ?  Be  wise  now.  Meditate  upon  the  history  of  Joseph, 
and  pray,  and  strive,  and  resolve  to  be  like  him  in  his  early 
pietjq  in  his  conscientiousness,  his  prudence,  his  fidelity,  his 
filial  and  fraternal  affection,  in  all  the  noble  features  of  his 
character;  then  will  vou  ultimately  share  in  his  reward. 


CHRIST  IS  MINE. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the  gentleman  who 
took  a  friend  to  the  roof  of  his  house  to  show  him  the  extent 
of  his  possessions.  Waving  his  hand  about,  “  There,55  said  lie, 
“  is  my  estate.55  Pointing  to  a  great  distance  on  one  side,  “Do 
you  see  that  farm?  Well,  that  is  mine.”  Pointing . again  to 
the  other  side,  “Do  you  see  that  house?  That  also  belongs 
to  me."  In  turn,  his  friend  asked,  “Do  you  see  that  little  vil¬ 
lage,  out  yonder?  Well,  there  lives  a  poor  woman  in  that 
village  who  can  say  more  than  all  this.”  “  Ah  !  what  can  she 
sav?"  “Why,  she  can  say,  Cheist  is  mine!”  Indeed,  she' 
was  the  richer  of  the  two. 
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THE  WARTBURG. 

BY  REV.  T.  STORK,  D.D. 

I. 

CAPTURE  OF  LUTflEE. 

The  castle  of  Wartburg  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Eisenach.  That  ancient  fortress,  rising  in  iso¬ 
lated  grandeur  from  the  Thuringian  forest,  is  invested  with 
many  historical  associations ;  but  for  none  will  it  live  so  long 
and  vividly  in  human  memory  as  that  by  which  it  was  conse¬ 
crated  as  the  Patmos  of  Luther. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  “  soul  of  man  is  not  only  earth’s 
true  amaranth,  but  earth’s  only  antiseptic.  It  is  only  in  the 
souk  that  this  visible  creation  will,  by  and  by,  exist  at  all.  It 
is  only  in  memory  that  its  fair  scenes  and  curious  objects  will, 
ere  long,  survive.  But  there  they  can  never  die.”  No  artist 
has  preserved  the  touching  scene  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  but  there  are  memories 
in  which  it  lives,  and  will  live  for  ever. 

And  thus  every  common  place,  selected  by  Providence  for 
the  cradle  of  some  mighty  incident  or  the  home  of  a  mighty 
spirit,  will  be  aggrandized  with  a  moral  glory  that  can  never 
be  forgotten.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  place  itself  to 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger.  A  thousand  mariners 
might  pass  Helena,  or  Patmos,  without  any  special  attention ; 
and  yet  those  ocean-girt  rocks  are  memorialized  for  ever — the 
one  as  the  place  where  the  greatest  hero  of  modern  history, 
“  like  a  captured  eagle,  chafed  and  pined  and  died  the  other 
as  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  exile  of  the  apostle  John,  whither 
he  was  sent  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  where  “the  last  thrill  of  inspiration  was  felt  and  the 
last  glimpse  of  a  glorified  Redeemer  vouchsafed.” 

A  traveller  tells  us  that,  sailing  up  the  Rhine  on  a  dull  after¬ 
noon,  with  little  to  interest  the  mind,  the  vessel  stopped  oppo¬ 
site  an  old  German  town.  “We  were  looking  languidly  at  its 
distant  spires,  and  carelessly  asked  some  one  what  town  it  was. 

‘  Worms.’  Worms  1  The  battle-field  of  the  Reformation  !”  And 
yet  it  was  nothing  but  a  dull,  dreary  German  town,  on  a  marshy 
plain.  But  whatever  may  be  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
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place,  Worms,  where  Protestantism  achieved  its  noblest  victory, 
is  invested  with  a  spiritual  and  deathless  glory,  a  glory  which 
even  time,  which  “antiquates  antiquity  itself,”  can  never  obscure. 

And  thus  the  castle  of  Wartburg  stands  immortalized,  in 
history  and  Christian  memory,  as  Luther’s  Patmos.  And 
whatever  changes  may  have  passed  over  the  physical  outlines 
of  that  hoary  castle,  it  still  lives,  pictured  in  the  memory  of 
the  great  Reformer ;  and  the  image  of  that  solitary  room  where 
he  mused,  and  struggled,  and  prayed,  still  lingers  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Luther  in  heaven,  and  will  live,  when  every  material 
vestige  has  departed,  one  of  the  consecrated  spots  of  earth,  as 
Hamilton  says,  “worthy  of  a  mental  pilgrimage  even  from  the 
bowers  of  Paradise  restored.” 

The  capture  of  Luther,  and  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  are  invested  with  a  romantic  interest,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  and  thrilling  epochs  of  the  Re¬ 
formation. 

Luther,  in  obedience  to  the  Imperial  summons,  appeared 
before  the  august  Diet  of  Worms,  and  fearlessly  confronted 
Charles  V.,  the  German  princes  and  Roman  dignitaries.  In 
many  respects,  that  was  the  most  imposing  assembly  ever  con¬ 
vened  on  earth — an  empire  against  a  man.  It  was  the  sublimest 
hour  of  Luther’s  life.  “Cranach’s  picture  represents  Luther 
as  he  stood  there,  so  lone  and  strong,  with  his  great  fire-heart ; 
a  new  Prometheus,  confronting  the  Jove  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  German  Olympus-.”  There  stood  the  Reformer, 
in  the  conscious  majesty  of  truth,  “strong  in  the  Lord  and  the 
power  of  his  might;”  and  when  summoned  by  that  Imperial 
Diet  to  revoke  what  he  had  written,  he  answered,  with  unblench¬ 
ing  firmness,  that  unless  convinced  that  he  was  in  error  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  or  by  clear  and  plain  argument,  he 
would  not  recant.  “  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me  !  Amen.” 

Subsequent  efforts  were  made,  in  private  interviews,  to  in¬ 
duce  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  great  Reformer,  and, 
if  possible,  to  evoke  a  full  recantation  of  the  alleged  heresy  ; 
but  Luther  was  inflexible  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bible  and  the 
religious  views  set  forth  in  his  books. 

The  intrepid  monk  is  subjected  to  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  ordered  to  return  whence  he  came  within  the  space  of 
twenty-one  days. 
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On  Friday  morning,  the  26th  of  April,  1521,  after  a  social 
meeting  with  some  of  his  friends,  Luther  departed  from  Worms 
under  a  sky  overhung  with  storms.  Ilis  heart  overflowed  with 
praise  to  God.  “Satan  himself,”  said  he,  “kept  the  Pope’s 
citadel,  but  Christ  has  made  a  wide  breach  in  it,  and  the  Devil 
has  been  compelled  to  confess  that  Christ  is  mightier  than  he.” 

The  edict  against  Luther,  to  which  Charles  V.  affixed  his  siema- 

0  7  O 

ture  and  the  seal  of  the  empire,  after  designating  the  Reformer 
as  the  impersonation  of  Satan  and  the  propagator  of  all  the 
worst  heresies  of  former  ages,  proceeds  thus:  “  We  have  there¬ 
fore  dismissed  from  our  presence  this  Luther,  vLom  all  reason¬ 
able  men  count  a  madman,  or  possessed  by  the  Devil ;  and  it 
is  our  intention  that,  so  soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe-conduct  is 
expired,  effectual  measures  be  forthwith  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  fury.” 

The  Elector  of  Saxon}^  wrho  entertained  the  greatest  admi¬ 
ration  for  Luther,  and  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  cause  which 
he  had  thus  far  so  heroically  espoused,  devised  an  expedient 
for  sheltering  the  Reformer  from  the  gathering  storm.  It  was 
arranged  that  Luther  should  be  captured  on  his  way  home, 
and  conveyed  secretly  to  the  castle  of  Altenstein  or  Wartburg, 
without  informing  the  Elector  which,  so  that,  if  interrogated, 
he  might  honestly  declare  his  ignorance  of  his  whereabouts. 

This  projected  capture  was  communicated  to  the  Reformer 
on  the  eve  prior  to  his  departure  from  Worms  ;  and  his  views 
concerning  it  are  expressed  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friend 
Cranach,  the  artist,  from  Frankfort.  In  that  letter  he  savs : 
“  I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be  taken  and  concealed,  I  do  not  know’ 
myself  where.  And  though  I  would  rather  suffer  death  from 
the  tyrants,  especially  from  the  furious  Duke  George,  neverthe¬ 
less  I  must  not  despise  the  counsel  of  friends,  but  must  wrait  for 
the  proper  time.” 

This  preconcerted  plan  of  a  friendly  capture  vras  executed 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  most  romantic  part 
of  the  Thuringian  forest.  As  Luther,  in  cornpan}^  with  Ams- 
dorf  and  his  brother  James,  were  passing  along  the  circuitous 
mountain  road  near  the  ruined  church  of  Glisbach,  they  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  prancing  steeds  echoing  through  the 
solitude,  and  suddenly  there  rushed  from  a  narrow  pass  near 
Altenstein,  five  masked  and  armed  horsemen.  James,  in  con- 
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sternation,  leaped  from  the  wagon  and  fled  from  the  scene. 
The  driver,  showing  signs  of  resistance,  is  hurled  to  the  ground, 
while  Armsdorf  is  grasped  by  another  of  the  assailants.  In 
the  mean  time,  Luther  is  seized  with  feigned  violence,  invested 
with  the  mantle  of  a  knight  and  placed  upon  a  horse.  This 
done,  Armsdorf  and  the  wagoner  are  released,  and  the  five 
horsemen,  with  their  captive,  move  off,  and  are  soon  lost  in 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  forest.  The  driver,  bounding  into  the 
wagon,  drove  off  with  Armsdorf  to  Wittenberg;  and  every 
where  throughout  the  surrounding  villages  and  country,  the 
report  of  Luther’s  capture  spread,  and  the  wail  of  sorrow  was 
heard  throughout  Germany. 

The  two  noblemen,  Burkhard  von  Hund  and  John  von 
Berlepsch,  with  their  noble  captive,  wandered  about  the  forest, 
waiting  for  the  shades  of  evening.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther, 
wearied  with  this  unaccustomed  exercise  on  horseback,  was 
permitted  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  a  forest  beech,  and 
refresh  himself  from  a  spring  that  bubbled  at  his  side.  That 
tree  and  spring  are  still  designated  as  “  Luther’s  Biiche”  and 
“Luther’s  Brunn.” 

As  the  shadows  of  night  mantled  the  forest,  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  and  about  midnight  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to 
an  u  ancient  fortress,  surrounded  by  the  black  forests  which 
clothe  the  mountains  of  Thuringen.”  Luther  was  thus  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  lofty  and  isolated  castle  of  Wartburg,  in  earlier 
times  the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Landgraves. 

The  Reformer,  now  safely  immured  in  the  castle,  is  required 
to  exchange  his  ecclesiastical  garb  for  that  of  a  knight,  and 
interdicted  all  tonsorial  applications,  to  let  his  beard  and  hair 
grow,  so  as  to  avoid  recognition  by  any  of  the  attendants  in 
the  castle,  to  whom  he  vras  known  only  by  the  name  of  Knight 
George.  Indeed,  he  was  so  entirely  metamorphosed  in  the  outer 
man,  that  in  writing  to  Spalatin,  he  says:  11  You  would  hardly 
know  me.  Indeed,  I  have  not  for  some  time  known  myself” 

The  report  of  Luther’s  sudden  disappearance  spread  in  every 
direction  ;  but  the  manner  of  his  abduction  was  veiled  in  mvs- 
tery,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  wildest  fancies  and  most  gloomy 
imaginings. 

O  O 

Some  said  he  was  captured  by  friends,  and  secluded  beyond 
the  Rhine;  some  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  the 
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assassin ;  and  others  that  he  had  been  seized  with  violence  by 
his  enemies,  and  dragged  away  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

Such  extravagant  rumors  excited  the  wildest  commotion 
among  the  people.  At  one  time  the  piteous  wail  of  sorrow 
burst  from  the  assembled  crowd :  “  Never  more  shall  we  behold 
that  noble  man,  whose  voice,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  stirred 
the  depths  of  our  hearts.”  And  then,  kindling  with  indignation, 
they  poured  forth  tlireatenings  of  vengeance  upon  his  enemies. 

The  partisans  of  the  Pope,  who  had  haughtily  triumphed  in 
the  first  flush  of  an  imagined  victory,  began  to  tremble  before 
the  maddened  populace,  and  to  shrink  and  shudder  before  the 
surges  of  passion  and  vengeance  that  swelled  up  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  sounded  to  their  guilty  fears  like  the  ominous  mutter- 
ings  of  a  coming  storm  of  retribution.  “It  might  have  been 
thought,”  says  D’Aubigne,  “that  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  Re- 
former,  dragging  his  chain,  was  spreading  terror  around,  and 
calling  for  vengeance.” 

Melancthon,  severed  from  his  intimate  friend  and  affectionate 
colleague,  is  sad  and  dejected.  Wittenberg  is  overhung  with 
gloom,  and  filled  with  consternation  ;  whilst  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  are  dispirited  and  paralyzed,  like  an  army  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  general  who 
was  heading  it  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly,  intelligence  is  received  which  spreads  a  momentary 
smile  over  the  gloomy  face  of  Wittenberg.  “  Our  well-beloved 
father  still  lives,”  exclaimed  Philip,  exultingly;  “take  courage, 
and  stand  firm.”  But  it  was  only  a  transient  gleam  of  light 
upon  the  overhanging  clouds.  Luther  was  indeed  living,  but  an 
imprisoned  captive.  The  proscriptive  edict  of  Worms  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  seemed  ready  to  sink  under  the  iron  hand  of  despotism. 
But  abovre  and  beyond  all  human  power,  a  mightier  hand  was 
conducting  these  seeming  reverses  to  a  glorious  issue.  That 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Reformation  with  utter  extinc¬ 
tion,  was  but  unfolding  a  new  phase  of  Divine  providence, 
leading  it  to  a  purer  and  higher  form  of  development ;  and  that 
which  seemed  a  momentary  paralysis,  was  destined  in  the  re¬ 
bound  to  impart  a  mightier  impulse. 

“  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform.” 
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THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KRUMMACHEB. 


The  mother  of  Adelaide  sat,  with  her  first-born,  lovely  and 
affectionate  daughter,  upon  a  hillock  that  bordered  the  retired 
valley  in  which  they  lived.  At  the  base  of  the  eminence  there 
flowed  a  clear  rivulet,  whose  banks  were  decorated  with  trem¬ 
bling  rushes,  verdure,  and  flowers.  The  mother  was  lost  in 
the  sweet  recollection  of  the  past.  In  the  mean  time  Adelaide 
descended  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  plucked  a  flower,  and 
handing  it  with  a  sweet  smile  to  her  mother,  inquired  : 

“  Why  is  this  flower  called  the  Forget-me-not?” 

“  You  well  know,”  said  her  mother,  affectionately,  “  what  is 
signified  by  the  words  forget  me  not ,  and  what  feelings  they  are 
intended  to  express.  When  you  utter  these  words,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  floats  in  the  breathing  of  the  lips,  and  a 
sound  becomes  the  token  of  your  emotions ;  but  when  you 
present  this  flower,  the  sentiment  of  the  heart  blooms  in  its 
chalice.  Do  you  not  think  that  its  simple  form  renders  it 
beautifully  appropriate  as  an  emblem  of  friendship  and  love  ? 
It  has  no  need  of  fragrance,  even  as  the  pure  feelings  of  the 
heart  do  not  require  many  words  to  express  them.” 

“  But  when  did  the  delicate  flower  receive  its  lovely  name  ?” 

“Nature,  my  child,  is  like  a  parent  to  mankind.  Every 
where  she  presents  the  beautiful  to  those  whom  she  loves,  and  in 
the  beautiful  she  presents  the  good  and  the  true  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  seek  and  know  them.  But  man  must  first  cultivate 
goodness  and  truth  in  himself,  before  the  emblem  which  nature 
presents  can  be  understood.” 

Then  the  mother  drew  forth  a  small  miniature,  and  asked 
Adelaide  whether  she  recognized  the  likeness. 

,£  0  yes,”  she  replied,  “  it  is  my  father  !  How  beautiful !  I 
see  him  smile;  I  hear  him  speak.” 

“  But  this  would  not  be  the  case,”  said  the  mother,  “did  we 
not  cherish  him  in  our  hearts.  Then,  if  the  likeness  were  far 
more  beautiful,  we  would  neither  see  him  smile  nor  hear  him 
speak.  See  how  the  beautiful  flower  grows  and  blooms  on 
the  banks  of  the  clear  rivulet.  Thus  love  dwells  only  in  pure 
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and  ingenuous  hearts,  and  it  beautifies  and  ennobles  life  just 
as  the  flowers  adorn  the  stream  upon  whose  mirror-like  surface 
their  loveliness  is  reflected.  As  the  stream  flows  along,  does 
it  not  appear  as  if  it  were  crowned  with  flowers?  Thus  love 
radiates  the  heart  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  so  still  and  peaceful 
in  our  pleasant  home — Love  abides  there.  Look  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  color  of  this  unpretending  flower.  It  is  the  color  of 
heaven.  So  is  love  a  heavenly  plant ;  it  springs  from  celestial 
seed,  and  bears  celestial  blossoms.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  mother,  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
presented  the  flower  to  her  daughter,  and  said,  li  Adelaide,  my 
beloved  child,  forget  me  not .” 

But  Adelaide  threw  herself  into  her  mothers  arms,  and  a 
bright  tear  of  joy  shone  trembling  in  her  eye  as  she  replied, 
“I  do  not  need  the  flow'er,  dear  mother;  not  the  emblem;  I 
cherish  the  feeling  itself.”  C.  A.  S. 


LEARNING  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  EEY.  W.  M.  BAUM. 

There  are  many  who  entertain  peculiar  views  upon  the 
value  of  learning  to  religion,  and  still  more  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  mutual  relations  wdiich  they  sustain  to  each  other. 
Learning  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
whilst  religion  has  always  been  the  friend  and  protector  of 
learning.  In  accomplishing  his  will  and  purposes  on  earth, 
God  has  alwaj^s  united  these  instrumentalities,  thereby  clearly 
intimating  that  by  man  they  should  not  be  separated.  A 
mere  glance  at  sacred  history  will  establish  this  assertion ;  a 
morp  r>nrpfnl  examination  will  confirm  it.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  Adam)  the  first  of  our  race.  When  God  called  him  into 
being,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  perfect  man ;  for  even  by  the 
omniscient  Eye  he  was  pronounced  good,  and  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  society  and  fit  for  the  fellowship  of  his  Creator. 
In  intellect,  he  was  doubtless  second  only  to  the  winged  seraph 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  in  knowledge  he  was- 
equal  to  all  the  demands  which  his  position  and  situation 
could  possibly  make.  So  intimately  and  minutely  was  he 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  propensities  of  all  the  creatures 
of  Paradise,  that  God  regarded  him  as  fully  competent  to  give 
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them  their  several  names.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that 
as  the  first  man  Adam  must  needs  be  God’s  first  priest  on 
earth,  to  him  the  interests  of  religion  must  be  entrusted.  He  was 
the  first  earthen  vessel  in  which  the  treasure  of  Gcd’s  Word 
was  contained,  and  he  was  learned  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  God  might  have  created  him — as  all  his  children  have 
since  been  created — without  knowledge  and  without  learning ; 
but  as  he  was  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  worship  of  His  name  among  men,  it  pleased  the  All- 
wise,  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  his  cause  on  earth,  to  show  the 
mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  learning  and  religion.  Had 
not  extensive  knowledge  been  necessary  to  Adam,  he  would 
have  been  suffered  to  acquire  it  in  the  natural  and  gradual 
process  of  education.  The  grand  object  of  his  life,  moreover, 
was  simply  and  solely  the  establishment  of  his  Maker’s  praise ; 
and  by  making  him  what  he  was,  God  has  plainly  declared 
that  this  can  best  be  done  when  man  is  instructed,  educated, 
and  learned.  Look  also  at  Moses ,  the  mighty  deliverer  of  Israel 
from  the  Egyptians.  He  was  fully  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
of  that  nation.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Almighty  caused 
a  series  of  events  to  occur,  of  the  most  thrillingly  interesting 
character.  Ho  one  can  mistake  the  finger  of  God  in  the  history 
of  Moses.  An  important  crisis  had  arrived.  The  cry  of  God’s 
people  had  pierced  the  sky;  the  day  of  their  oppression  was 
passed;  the  guilt  of  their  enemies  must  be  punished,  and  a 
man  must  be  produced  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  must  be 
a  man  of  thorough  scholarship,  of  profound  and  universal 
learning,  and  Moses  is  therefore  carried  to  the  very  court  of 
the  king,  and  instructed  in  all  the  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Why 
this,  but  to  show  the  relation  of  learning  and  religion?  to  give 
the  sanction  of  the  Divine  example  to  every  effort  of  the  Church 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  attainment  in  those  who  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Israel?  A  similar  instance  of  sanctified  learning  being 
employed  by  God  for  the  establishment  of  his  cause  among 
men,  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  apostle  Paul.  As  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  and  subsequently  also  of  Luther,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  those  from  whom  his  cod  science  obliged 
him  afterwards  to  separate.  This  peculiarity  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Infinite  Wisdom  seems  to  have  been  necessary  in  order 

to  acquaint  those  great  reformers  and  deliverers  with  the  pre- 
vol.  i.  4 
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eise  condition  of  the  enemy’s  camp — with  its  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  and  thus  to  enable  them  the  more  successfully 
to  attack  and  destroy  it.  The  apostle  Paul  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar.  Not  satisfied  with  the  means  of  instruction 
which  his  native  city  afforded,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
him  to  forsake  all  the  endearments  and  attractions  of  home, 
that  he  might  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  distinguished  teachers  of 
Jerusalem.  This,  also,  was  wisely  ordered  and  overruled  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  Its  condition  was  such  as  to 
demand  peculiar  qualifications  in  him  who  should  be  chosen 
to  superintend  its  interests  ;  and  in  the  selection  and  elevation 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  again  showed  unto 
us  of  how  great  value  learning  is  to  religion,  and  has  stamped 
u  error  and  presumption”  upon  their  brow  who,  with  no  other 
qualification  than  sincerity,  attempt  to  make  war,  first  upon 
learning  and  education,  and  then  also  upon  the  enemies  of  the 
Most  High.  God  has  never  divorced  his  cause  from  human 
learning,  and  the  result  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  be  fatal 
when  attempted  by  man.  If  the  inspired  apostle  could  employ 
his  education  to  advantage  in  defending  the  truth  and  in  op¬ 
posing  error,  might  not  some  of  his  uninspired  successors  find 
valuable  assistance  from  the  same  source  ?  and  instead,  of  ridi¬ 
culing  such  attainments  as  he  made,  ought  they  not  to  seek  the 
advantages  which  they  so  fully  confer? 

One  more  illustration  from  God’s  providence  over  his  Church 
will  conclude  our  illustrations  from  history.  We  point  to 
Luther ,  whose  name  was  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  those 
who  embraced  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  and  is  still  borne 
by  the  largest  denomination  of  Protestants  in  the  Christian 
Church.  We  point  to  him  as  another  instance  in  which  the- 
Almighty  selected  as  his  champion  a  man  who  possessed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  learning  of  his  day.  Of 
Luther’s  scholarship  we  need  not  speak :  it  is  known  and  read 
by  all  in  his  numerous  writings.  We  would  direct  attention,, 
however,  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  employed  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  reform  by  Him  who  knew  precisely  what  was  needed 
for  such  a  work,  and  who  could  easily  raise  up  one  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Had  Luther  been  a  man  of  but 
limited  learning,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work 
assigned  to  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  in- 
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stance  God  has  again  linked  the  success  of  his  cause  with  the 
possession  of  the  most  extensive  acquirements  ;  and  if  He  does 
not  neglect  this  means  in  his  grand  purposes  on  earth,  it  is 
foolish  for  men  to  pretend  to  despise  it.  Does  not  the  past 
clearly  show,  that  at  each  great  crisis  of  the  Church  God  em¬ 
ployed  men  of  profound  learning  to  fulfil  his  designs  ?  Has  he 
not  made  it  the  handmaid  of  religion  ?  We  can  never  dispense 
with  its  assistance  ;  we  need  it  in  every  age.  Does  astronomy, 
with  its  sublime  revelations,  furnish  the  hope  to  our  enemies 
that  they  can  disprove  the  truth  of  God’s  Word?  We  need 
but  a  full  knowledge  of  that  science  to  establish  our  faith.  Do 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race  lead  the  skeptic  to  the  belief 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  not  the  descendants  of  one 
original  pair  ?  Let  but  science,  guided  by  revelation,  institute 
the  inquiry,  and  skepticism  is  at  an  end.  Does  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  or  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  argue  an  age  great¬ 
er  than  that  derived  from  Bible  history  ?  We  need  but  apply 
the  test  which  geology  itself  gives  us,  to  snatch  from  infidelity 
every  note  of  rejoicing.  With  the  sanction,  then,  of  the  Divine 
example,  let  the  Christian  Church  employ  all  the  learning 
which  can  be  obtained,  for  the  defense  of  religion ;  let  every 
effort  be  made  to  educate  her  ministry;  let  every  advantage 
and  every  assistance  be  given  to  our  colleges  and  seminaries, 
both  in  students  and  in  funds  ;  and  every  ray  of  light  reflected 
from  science  and  literature  will  but  add  to  the  brightness  of  our 
holy  religion. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  PASTOR’S  PORTFOLIO. 
man’s  weakness  and  god’s  power. 

One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  184--,  I  went  about  two  miles 
from  the  village  in  which  I  resided,  to  hold  religious  services 
at  a  private  house.  These  weekly  lectures,  appointed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  neighborhoods,  were  usually  Avell  attended,  and  served 
to  awaken  a  good  deal  of  interest.  A  sort  of  home  sociability 
pervaded  our  meetings,  made  up  as  they  were  of  the  different 
families  who  lived  nearest  to  eacluother ;  and  the  addresses  on 
these  occasions  were  perhaps  a  little  more  familiar  than  on  the 
Sabbath ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  they  were  applied  more 
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readily  by  individuals  to  themselves,  because  there  was  a  sort 
of  home  atmosphere  in  the  place,  and  the  minister’s  presence 
appeared  more  like  a  pastoral  visitation  than  any  thing  else. 

But  on  the  evening  in  question,  my  own  feelings  were  not 
as  deeply  enlisted  as  usual.  I  could  not  discover  the  cause. 
It  was  certainly  not  in  nature,  for  the  sun  'never  had  a  more 
brilliant  setting,  nor  did  the  moon  ever  shed  a  more  enchanting 
light  upon  hill  and  valley.  It  was  a  night  to  be  remembered. 
The  ripples  of  the  stream  along  which  I  rode  appeared  to  be 
crested  with  pearls,  and  its  sweet  music,  rendered  more  dis¬ 
tinct  by  the  increasing  stillness  around,  seemed  like  a  lullaby 
that  was  hushing  nature  to  sleep.  There  was  every  thing 
in  the  heavens  above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath,  to  stir  up 
devotion ;  and  when  I  entered  the  spacious,  old-fashioned 
building,  standing  a  few  rods  from  the  roadside,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  fruit  trees  which  had  just  put  on  their  fresh  dress  of 
green,  I  found  that  every  room  was  full. 

Under  these  circumstances,  naturally  tending  to  give  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  thought  and  earnestness,  I  could  not  account  for  the 
inertness  within.  My  mind  moved  with  a  heavy,  sluggish 
motion.  Words  did  not  come  unbidden,  and  flow  out  with  an 
impetuous,  gushing  freedom ;  and  when  the  meeting  was  over, 
I  felt  dissatisfied  with  myself.  But,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
the  Lord  was  carrying  on  his  own  work  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  these  feeble  ministrations. 

A  few  days  after,  I  met  an  individual,  the  father  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  family,  and  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
influence,  who  said  to  me,  “Your  lecture  the  other  evening 
suited  my  case  precisely,  and  I  felt  constrained  to  apply  it  all 
to  myself.  That  evening,”  he  continued,  “  I  struggled  hard 
with  conscience.  I  started  for  the  meeting,  and  when  about  a 
mile  from  home  resolved  to  return,  and  made  the  attempt,  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  myself,  as  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  means 
of  grace,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  ;  that  it  would  be  throw¬ 
ing  away  time,  and  would  cost  unnecessary  trouble.  But  the 
conflict  within  became  so  severe,  that  I  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps.  Three  times  did  I  change  my  determination, 
and  as  often  did  conscience  plead  so  powerfully  that  I  could 
no  longer  resist  its  expostulations.  And  just  as  I  entered  the 
meeting  I  heard  the  question,  ‘  Is  there  one  sinner  here  who  is 
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burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  wants  deliverance?’  And 
the  response  of  my  heart  was,  1  Y  es,  I  am  that  sinner.  I  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  I  followed  the  convictions  of  duty,  for  1 
believe  that  meeting  was  a  blessing  to  my  soul.” 

This  individual  had  been  a  professor  of  religion  for  years ; 
but  ever  since  that  memorable  meeting,  if  we  may  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruit,  his  piety  has  been  more  ardent  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  it  has  certainly  been  more  active  in  every  good  work. 

The  incident  here  related  enabled  me  to  see  and  feel  as  I 
had  never  seen  or  felt  before,  the  meaning  and  force  of 
those  inspired  words :  “  That  the  excellency  of  the  power 

may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  and  are  therefore  often  discouraged.  But  we 
should  remember  the  power  of  God.  The  seed  is  frequently 
sown  with  a  feeble  hand ;  but  if  only  sown,  it  may  be  germi¬ 
nating  unseen  while  we  are  despairing  of  results. 


LUTHER  THE  HONORED  INSTRUMENT  OF  GREAT 
BLESSINGS  TO  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

♦ 


BY  RET.  J.  J.  REDIEXSUYDER. 


The  earth  has  perhaps  never  witnessed  a  scene  of  such  moral 
grandeur,  in  which  a  mere  man  was  the  principal  actor,  as 
Luther’s  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  On  his  way 
thither,  the  desire  to  see  him  was  so  great,  that  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  were  literally 
filled  with  people.  When  he  was  reminded  of  the  great  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  preceded 
him  in  the  same  cause,  he  replied:  “If  they  should  kindle  a 
fire  between  Wittenberg  and  Worms  that  would  reach  to  heaven, 
I  would  appear  at  Worms  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  To  Worms 
I  am  called  and  to  W orms  I  must  go ;  and  if  as  many  devils 
should  be  there  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  I  must  go.” 
When  the  day  came,  he  appeared  in  that  august  assembly  with 
calmness,  and  with  perfect  confidence  in  God.  When  he  was 
asked  to  retract  his  doctrines,  and  a  brief,  satisfactory  answer 
was  demanded,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice  :  “Unless  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  with  plain,  perspicuous 
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proofs,  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  recall  any  tiling ;  for  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing  against  conscience.  Here  I 
stand — I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me  !  Amen!”  The 
consequences  dependent  on  that  hour,  and  on  the  heroic  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage  of  the  Reformer,  eternity  only  can  reveal. 
Had  he  then  hesitated,  had  he  failed  to  exercise  faith  in  God, 
had  he  permitted  the  fear  of  death  to  alarm  him,  what  would 
now  be  the  state  of  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
But,  supported  by-  Almighty  grace,  he  completed  the  great 
work  which  he  had  commenced,  and  secured  blessings  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  which  can  not  be  estimated  by  infinite 
minds. 

Among  these  blessings  was  the  free  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  it,  divine  light,  heavenly  power,  and  a  thousand  comforts 
in  life,  in  suffering,  and  death.  The  Bible  only,  with  the  hope 
of  immortality  and  reunion  in  the  spirit-world  beaming  from 
its  pages  more  beautifully  than  the  bow  of  promise  from  the 
sky,  has  been  able  to  support  the  fainting,  sinking  heart,  amid 
the  man}^  calamities  and  afflictions  of  the  present  life.  This 
blessed  book,  this  book  of  books,  this  light  from  Heaven  which 
guides  the  simple  and  the  wise  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  king  and  the  peasant,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant 
'would  alike  be  unable  to  find  the  heavenly  way,  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  through  the  instrumentality  of  Luther.  He  fought 
for  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  and  the  -whole  Protestant 
Church  is  therefore  deeply  indebted  to  him.  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  should  never  forget  how.  many  sleepless  nights, 
how  many  conflicts,  how  many  tears  and  prayers  it  cost  to 
secure  for  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  free  use  and  possession 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Evangelical  ministry,  and  the  holy 
sacraments. 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  another  blessing  secured  to  us  through 

the  instrumental  it  v  of  Luther.  Previous  to  the  Reformation, 

^  • 

men  were  required  to  engage  in  religious  exercises  in  the  very 
manner  dictated  by  others,  even  against  conscience ;  or  take, 
as  the  only  alternative,  excommunication  from  the  Church  and 
the  funeral-pile.  They  had  to  conform  to  a  certain  external 
system  of  religion,  or  die  as  martyrs  in  the  most  shocking  and 
cruel  manner.  Many  a  parent  who  loved  his  family  as  he  did 
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himself  but  loved  Jesus  more,  was  torn  from  his  home  without 
the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  A  single  instance  will 
answer  as  an  illustration  of  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the 
pretended  friends  of  God  and  his  Church.  The  name  of  Huss 
is  familiar  to  the  reader.  He  was  a  pious  man,  a  good  preacher 
and  professor.  He  preached  in  towns,  in  villages,  in  groves 
■and  fields ;  wrote  pious  books  and  excellent  letters,  by  which 
he  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  was  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his 
doings,  and  for  this  purpose  he  received  from  the  German 
Emperor  a  letter  of  protection,  or  safe  conduct,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Constance,  the 
place  of  his  destination,  when,  under  pretext  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  keep  one’s  word  to  heretics,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dark  prison.  This  was  not  unexpected  to  Huss,  and  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  for  Jesus,  who  in  this  dark  prison  was  his 
comfort  and  delight.  During  the  night,  he  dreamed  that  he 
painted  on  the  church  in  Avliich  he  used  to  preach  an  image  of 
Jesus,  which  a  stranger  immediately  effaced.  After  this,  he  saw 
skilful  painters  come,  who  restored  the  picture,  and  made  it 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  before.  The  priests  who  were 
present  endeavored  hard  to  obliterate  it  again,  but  did  not 
succeed.  He  awoke  in  great  joy.  What  he  thought  of  his 
dream  we  know  not.  I  mention  it  to  show  how  his  mind  was 
fixed  on  Jesus;  for  it  was  doubtless  thinking  of  Jesus  that 
caused  him  to  dream  as  he  did  and  to  rejoice  in  his  prison. 
Many  petitions  were  sent  by  many  noblemen  in  favor  of  his 
liberation,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  was  required  to  recall 
his  doctrines  or  die.  He  refused  to  recant,  unless  his  teachings 
could  be  refuted  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  certainly,  as  a  con¬ 
scientious  Christian,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  As  his  enemies 
were  unable  to  refute  his  doctrines,  he  was  doomed  to  die  ;  for 
in  those  times,  when  reason  and  argument  were  on  the  side  of 
the  accused,  racks  and  gibbets,  and  fire  and  sword,  were  em¬ 
ployed  against  them.  A  paper  crown  was  placed  on  his  head, 
with  images  and  figures  of  evil  spirits  painted  on  it,  and  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  “We  commit  jmur  soul  to 
the  infernal  devils  !”  But  Huss  said,  “  I  commit  my  soul  into 
thy  hands,  0  Lord  Jesus.!”  His  neck  was  then  fastened  to  a 
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pole  by  an  iron  chain,  and  his  body  with  wet  cords.  Wood 
and  straw  were  placed  around  him,  the  fire  kindled,  his  body 
burned,  and  its  ashes  scattered  in  the  Rhine.  How  fearful  is  it 
to-  behold,  even  at  a  great  distance,  the  work  of  sin,  when  it 
has  attained  its  summit  of  guilt  and  wickedness ! 

The  freedom  of  conscience  we  enjoy  is  one  of  the  blessed 
consequences  that  have  followed  the  Reformation..  It  is  true, 
this  privilege  results  to  us  more  immediately  from  our  repub¬ 
lican  government  and  institutions.  But  the  question  arises, 
Would  we  have  such  a  government  and  such  institutions,,  if  the 
Reformation  had  not  secured  the  free  use  of  the  Bible  and 
freedom  of  thought  ?  Would  we,  as  a  nation,  be  what  we  are, 
if  Luther  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  honored  instrument  of 
bringing  moral  day  to  a  world  shrouded  in  moral  night  ? 

Luther  also  restored  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus.  He  removed,  by  overwhelming  arguments,  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  men  had  in  their  own  works,  and  exhibited  the 
merits  of  Christ  in  their  true  light  and  in  their  full  power.. 
Perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked,  Was  there  no  faith  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  Reformation  ?  Did  it  remain  for  Luther 
to  call  faith  into  being?  We  reply,  there  was  faith  enough,, 
but  not  faith  of  the  right  kind.  There  was  faith  in  human 
ordinances,  human  merits,  and  human  justification  ;  but  there 
was  no  faith  in  the  divine  Word,  no  faith  in  a  righteousness  and 
justification  from  God.  We  mean  there  was  no  such  faith 
among  the  people  generally;  though  here  and  there  individuals 
were  found,  who  exercised  true  faith  in  God.  Luther  had  many 
severe  trials  and  fierce  conflicts  before  he  succeeded  in  appre¬ 
hending  that  faith  which  justifies  the  sinner.  He  was  designed 
by  his  parents  for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  wandering 
with  indifference  on  the  broad  road  of  death,  when,  in  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  the  way  to  Erfurt  became  his  way  to  Damascus, 
and  he  was  addressed  by  the  tempests  and  thunders  of  heaven. 
To  the  unconverted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  voice  exclaimed,  “  Why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?”  To  the  unconverted  Luther,  the  tempest 
was  not  less  impressive  and  loud.  As  his  friend,  touched  with 
a  fatal  stroke  of  lightning,  sank  lifeless  at  his  side  to  the  earth, 
a  voice  was  heard  saying,  “Luther,  why  seekest  thou  not  me?1' 
How  strange  the  circumstances  in  this  case !.  The  flash  of 
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lightning  which  killed  Luther’s  friend,  awaked  Luther  from 
the  dead  and  gave  him  life.  From  that  very  time  he  began  to 
seek  the  Lord.  From  that  time  he  bade  adieu  to  the  joys  of 
earth,  and  went  in  search  of  other  joys.  I  cannot  pursue  his 
history  from  this  period  until  the  happy  moment  when  he 
found  true  faith  in  God;  but  we  rejoice  to  know  that  he  did 
find  it,  and  that  he  restored  the  true  doctrine  concerning  it  to 
the  world.  The  article  which  teaches  us  that  sinners  are  j  usti- 
fied  gratuitously  for  Christ’s  sake  through  faith,  he  calls,  the 
Article  with  which  the  Church  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Luther  banished  from  the  service  of 
the  Church  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  which  the  common 
people  could  not  understand.  He  restored  to  the  laity  the  wine 
in  the  eucharist,  of  which  they  had  been  most  unjustly  de¬ 
prived.  He  secured  safety  to  rulers  and  public  officers  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  Pope,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  removing 
them  from  office  almost  whenever  he  pleased.  He  proved  that 
Christ  only  is  head  of  his  Church,  and  that  he  has  no  visible 
deputy  or  vicegerent  on  earth. 

Do  we  rightly  consider  and  appreciate  these  blessings  ? 
Every  beautiful  hymn  that  we  sing ;  every  touching,  feelings 
comforting  passage  of  the  Bible  that  we  read ;  every  instruct¬ 
ive  sermon  that  we  hear,  should  cause  our  hearts  to  expand 
in  profound  gratitude  to  God,  who,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  servant,  caused  the  darkness  of  ignorance  to  disappear, 
and  restored  to  us  the  beautiful  light  of  intellectual  and  moral 
dav. 

J 

The  small  fiower  that  shows  to  the  vulgar  eye  only  a  min¬ 
gling  of  agreeable  tints  on  a  velvet-looking  surface,  exhibits, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  splendid  saloons  of  exqui¬ 
site  workmanship.  The  floors  are  covered  with  a  material > 
compared  with  which  Persian  carpets  are  rude  manufacture  of 
plebeian  coarseness.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  gorgeous 
tapestries,  and  the  ceilings  bedight  with  jewelry.  Populous- 
cities  of  sentient  beings  are  found  to  inhabit  portions  of  matter 
too  small  to  attract  the  least  observation  from  vulgar  minds.. 
Hot  only  do  their  crowded  streets,  and  busy  marts,  and  festive- 
gatherings  show  forth  the  wonders  of  Divine  power,  but  each- 
one  of  these  minute  beings  possesses  a  happiness  for  which 
the  great  God  has  exercised  a  care,  and  the  infinitesimal  con¬ 
trivances  of  its  frame  are  so  many  witnesses  for  creative  power 
and  skill. 
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DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Amos  Lawrence,  brother  of  our 
late  Minister  to  England,  is  from  the  pen  of  President  Hopkins.  It  presents 
an  example  of  spontaneous,  large,  and  unostentatious  benevolence  that  ought 
to  have  many  imitators  in  the  Church: 

“  When  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  determination  not  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
perty,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  know  the  whole  amount  of  his  charities. 
Probably  that  will  never  be  known.  I  am,  however,  safe  in  saying,  that 
since  1840,  his  benefactions  have  not  been  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  he  did  not  dispense  at  random,  nor  yet  by  any  rigid  and 
inflexible  system  that  could  not  be  moulded  and  shaped  by  the  calls  and 
aspects  of  each  new  da}L  He  wished  to  know  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  to  do  it,  and  to  gratify  his  best  affections.  He  aided  family  connections 
near  and  remote,  and  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  If  any  of  them  needed 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  help  them  over  a  difficult  position,  it  was  sure  to 
come.  But  his  sympathy  was  not  limited  at  all  to  kindred  or  acquaintance, 
or  in  any  way  narrowed  by  sect  or  party.  He  was  a  true  man,  in  sympathy 
with  suffering  humanity,  and  was  always  glad — it  gave  him  real  pleasure — to 
find  a  worthy  object  of  his  bounty.  He  sought  out  such  objects.  He  learned 
histories  of  reverses,  and  of  noble  struggles  with  adversity,  that  were 
stranger  than  fiction.  Those  thus  struggling  he  placed  in  positions  to  help 
themselves,  furnishing  them,  if  necessary,  with  sums  from  one  hundred  to 
a  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  as  freely  as  he  would  have  given  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  He  visited  almhouses,  and  hospitals,  and  insane  asylums,  and 
retreats  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  many  of  their  inmates.  He  was  watchful  of  every  thing  needed  there  for 
comfort  or  for  instruction,  and  his  presence  always  carried  sunshine  with  it 
He  distributed  useful  books.  He  aided  genius,  and  encouraged  promising 
talent.” 

We  wish  the  Presidents  of  all  our  struggling  and  poorly  endowed  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  were  able  to  record  something  like  the  subjoined 
experience. 

In  January,  1844,  unexpectedly  to  all,  and  without  being  applied  to,  Mr. 
Lawrence  gave  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  College  over  which  Dr.  Hopkins 
presided.  Hearing  it  casually  mentioned  that  this  did  not  wholly  remove  the 
debt,  he  sent  the  following  July,  without  another  word  on  the  subject,  a 
•check  for  five  thousand  dollars  more.  This  put  the  college  out  of  debt,  and 
added  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  its  available  funds. 

Dr.  Hopkins  goes  on  to  remark : 

“  In  January,  1846,  he  wrote,  saying  he  wished  to  see  me;  and  on  meet¬ 
ing  him,  he  said  his  object  was  to  consult  me  about  the  disposition  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  proposed  to  give  the  College.  He  wished  to  knoAV 
how  I  thought  it  would  do  the  most  good.  I  replied  at  once,  u  By  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.”  He 
•said,  “Very  well;”  and  that  was  all  that  passed  on  that  point.  So  I  thought; 
and  knowing  his  simplicity  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose,  I  felt  no 
embarrassment  in  making  that  reply.  Here  was  a  beautiful  exemplification 
•of  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  “He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simpli- 
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city.”  Such  a  man  had  a  right  to  have  for  one  of  his  mottoes,  “  Deeds,  not 
words.” 

His  next  large  gift  was  the  library.  This  came  from  his  asking  me,  as  I 
was  riding  with  him  the  following  winter,  if  we  wanted  anything.  Nothing 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  the  next  day 
I  remembered  that  the  Trustees  had  voted  to  build  a  library,  provided  the 
Treasurer  should  find  it  could  be  done  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  This 
I  mentioned  to  him.  He  inquired  what  I  supposed  it  would  cost.  I  replied, 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  said  at  once,  “I  will  give  it.”  With  his  approba¬ 
tion,  the  plan  of  a  building  was  subsequently  adopted  that  would  cost  seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  paid  that  sum. 

His  next  gift  was  the  telescope,  which  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Thus,  in  different  ways,  he  had  given  to  the  College  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  expressed  the  purpose,  if  he  should  live, 
of  aiding  it  still  further. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  use  of  his  property,  I  observe  that  it  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  three  characteristics  which  seem  to  me  essential  to  the 
most  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  benevolence ;  and  that  in  two 
of  these  he  was  preeminent. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  he  gave  the  money  in  his  lifetime.  No  man,  I 
presume,  has  lived  on  this  continent,  who  has  approximated  him  in  the 
amount  thus  given ;  and  in  this  course  there  are  principles  involved  which 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  those  who  would  act  conscientiously,  and 
with  the  highest  wisdom.  There  may,  doubtless,  be  good  reasons  why  pro¬ 
perty  destined  for  benevolent  uses  should  be  retained  till  death,  and  he  is 
justly  honored  who  then  gives  it  a  wise  direction  :  but  giving  thus  can  not 
furnish  either  the  same  test  or  discipline  of  character,  or  the  same  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  nor  can  it  always  accomplish  the  same  ends.  By  this  course,  Mr. 
Lawrence  put  his  money  to  its  true  work  long  before  it  would  have  done  any 
thing  on  the  principle  of  accumulation,  and  to  a  work,  too,  to  which  it  never 
could  have  been  put  in  any  other  way.  He  made  it  sure  also  that  that  work 
should  be  done,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  results,  and  of  knowing 
that,  through  it,  he  became  the  object  of  gratitude  and  affection.  So  doing, 
he  showed  that  he  stood  completely  above  that  tendency  to  accumulate 
which  seems  to  form  the  chief  end  of  most  successful  business-men,  and 
which,  unless  strongly  counteracted,  narrows  itself  into  avarice  as  old  age 
comes  on,  almost  with  the  certainty  of  natural  law. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  in  which  he 
was  preeminent,  was  the  personal  attention  and  sympathy  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  with  it.  He  had  in  his  house  a  room  where  he  kept  stores  of  useful 
articles  for  distribution.  He  made  up  the  bundles,  he  directed  the  package. 
No  detail  was  overlooked.  He  remembered  the  children,  and  designated  for 
each  the  toy,  the  book,  the  elegant  gift.  In  this  attention  to  the  minutest 
token  of  regard,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  give  away  thousands  like 
a  prince,  I  have  known  no  one  like  him.  And,  if  the  gift  was  appropriate, 
the  manner  of  giving  was  not  less  so.  There  was  in  this  the  nicest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  delicacy  and 
propriety. 

The  third  characteristic  referred  to,  of  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  was, 
that  he  gave  as  a  Christian  man — from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  .  .  He 
looked  the  great  doctrine  of  stewardship  full  in  the  face,  and  prayed  earn¬ 
est  y  over  it,  and  responded  to  it  practically  as  few  have  done. 

This  is  what  is  chiefly  needed  by  us  all,  as  intrusted  by  God  with  our  vari¬ 
ous  gifts  and  means  of  influence.  This  it  is  that  is  needed  by  men  of  wealth. 
The  feeling  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  property,  and  of  the  full  right  of 
its  disposal  within  the  range  of  human  law,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
stewardship — of  a  trust  held  under  another,  and  to  be  administered  with 
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reference  to  his  will.  This  position  is  one  which  the  man  of  wealth  is  most 
slow  to  take.  Every  natural  feeling  resists  it.  But  not  till  this  position  is 
taken  will  the  man.  himself  find  his  true  place,  or  wealth  its  true  uses,  or  the 
wealthy  themselves  fl'<>  highest  and  the  appropriate  blessedness  which  it  can 
confer. 


THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON  AT  MOUNT  VERNON. 

This  spot  is  full  of  interest  to  all  who  love  freedom  and  the  principles 
which  governed  the  actions  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  his  character.  Pilgrims  from  every  land  visit  this  shrine. 
There  is  an  appropriateness  in  its  seclusion  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
and  perhaps  also  in  its  unpretending  simplicity.  Let  the  stately  monument 
be  erected  elsewhere — here  the  heart  needs  not  its  prompting. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

American  citizens  will  rejoice  to  see  our  government  take  the  right  stand 
to  secure  the  exercise  of  religious  liberty  to  our  citizens  abroad.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  is  from  the  treaty  just  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Uraguay.  A  similar  article,  we  trust,  will  be  inserted  in  all 
future  treaties  with  foreign  governments  : 

“The  citizens  of  the  two  republics,  respectively,  residing  in  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  other  party,  shall  enjoy  in  their  houses,  persons,  and  pro¬ 
perties,  the  full  protection  of  the  government.  They  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
molested,  or  annoyed  in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  nor 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  peculiar  religion,  either  within  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  or  in  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places  appointed  for  public 
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worship ;  which  places  of  worship  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  and 
maintain  in  convenient  situations,  interfering  in  no  way  with,  but  respecting 
the  religion  and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

“  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  to  bury  their  dead  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of  the 
other,  in  burial-places  of  their  own,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  may  be 
freely  established  and  maintained  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account.” 


THE  NE \Y -GRENADA  COLONY. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Williams  College,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  new  enterprise  connected  with  Foreign  Missions.  W e  record 
it  as  an  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  conversion.  We 
believe  that,  under  th s  present  system  of  missionary  operations,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Paganism  have  been  shaken ;  and  if,  as  our  correspondent  asserts, 
facts  seem  to  indicate  the  augmentation  rather  than  the  decline  of  its  influence, 
we  believe,  nevertheless,  whatever  outward  signs  of  vigor  it  may  exhibit, 
that  there  is  internal  decay,  and  that  its  power  is,  in  reality,  waning.  Still, 
the  plan  detailed  in  the  following  extract,  if  carried  out  to  any  extent,  will 
undoubtedly  accelerate,  in  no  small  degree,  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
and  be  a  mighty  coadjutor,  if  not  the  leading  instrumentality,  in  the  work  of 
bringing  the  nations  under  the  dominion  of  the  Son  of  God.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  says : 

“The  history  of  the  New-Grenada  Colony  is  briefly  as  follows  :  You  will 
remember  that  nearly  a  half  century  ago  the  great  system  of  foreign  missions 
was  originated  by  Gordon,  Mills,  and  others,  then  students  in  this  institu¬ 
tion,  This  event,  which  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  was  preceded  by  a  revival  somewhat  peculiar  in 
its  nature.  The  revival  of  1851  (nearly  a  half  century  from  this  epoch)  was 
in  every  respect  a  parallel  to  that  just  described— commencing  in  the  fall 
session,  continuing  during  the  summer,  and  entirely  through  the  following 
winter.  This  striking  parallelism,  together  with  some  other  circumstances, 
seemed  strongly  to  indicate  the  designs  of  Providence  in  bringing  out  of  this 
late  revival  a  great  scheme,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Mills,  and  it  may 
be  destined  to  become  no  less  celebrated. 

“  It  has  long  been  felt  by  the  Church  that  her  solitary  missionaries,  isolated 
here  and  there  amid  vast  masses  of  heathenism,  are  ill  able  to  make  head 
against  the  mighty  influence  of  Pagan  idolatry  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  amid  which  they  are,  in  a  degree,  overwhelmed.  The  solitary  light  of  a 
single  missionary  penetrates,  after  all,  but  a  little  way  into  those  vast  regiors 
of  darkness;  and,  in  fact,  statistics  show  that  the  influence  of  missionary 
labor  is  not  Iceeping  pace  with  the  growing  power  of  Paganism.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  world  must 
be  realized  by  some  other  means  than  those  now  in  operation.  The  new 
project  is  to  concentrate  missionary  force  at  a  single  point ;  in  other  words, 
to  colonize  among  the  heathen.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  somewhat  novel 
in  their  character,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  a  little  tinged  with  romance. 
The  design  is,  to  combine  some  of  the  best  materials,  in  respect  to  talent, 
that  can  be  found  among  the  successive  graduates  of  the  institution,  and  in 
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this  way  form  a  colony  in  some  favorable  location,  from  which  shall  go  forth 
a  powerful  and  irresistible  religious  influence.  It  is  to  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  model  colony,  unsupported  by  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  established 
missionary  boards,  independent,  and  supporting  itself  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  industry.  All  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  and  cultivated. 

“  The  spot  selected  for  the  location  of  the  colony  is  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Cauca,  (New-Grenada.)  The  Cauca  river,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Cordillera  chain,  flows  through  it,  and  magnificent  mountains  tower  up  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  to  the  height  of  17,000  feet.  A  fine  succession  of 
broad  table-lands  admit  every  variety  of  temperature  in  climate.  The  most 
costly  dye  and  ornamental  woods  grow  luxuriantly  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  far  up  the  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Large  tracts  in  this  valley,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  extent,  are 
owned  by  General  Mosquera,  late  President  of  New-Grenada;  and  on  his 
estates  the  vine  and  the  cocoa  tree  have  been  extensively  cultivated.  He 
has  also  expended  great  sums  in  importing  from  Europe  and  the  North 
American  continent  valuable  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  General  Mosquera, 
interested,  no  doubt,  in  this  project — the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to 
him  from  the  introduction  of  American  enterprise,  &c. — has  offered  to  give 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  land  for  the  support  of  a  colony ;  and,  indeed, 
holds  out  inducements  strong  enough  for  any  one,  even  though  he  could  be 
influenced  only  by  the  strongest  pecuniary  considerations.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  for  surveying  the  locality,  its  resources  and  capabilities ; 
and  if  the  report  prove  favorable,  the  colony  will  be  established  forthwith, 
for  numbers  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  on  the  prescribed  conditions. 
This  colony,  as  you  will  gather  from  the  above,  is  not  a  crusade  against 
Romanism  or  heathenism ;  it  will  proceed  quietly  about  its  industrial  occu¬ 
pations,  and  let  its  influence  speak  thus  indirectly.” 


The  Progress  of  the  Church  in  Foreign  Lands. — The  first  Lutheran 
Synod  in  India  has  lately  been  formed,  and  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting 
have  been  sent  to  this  country,  and  appended  to  the  triennial  report  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Board.  The  report  and  appendices  form  altogether  the 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  document  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
Church  for  a  long  time.  We  doubt  not  it  will  quicken  the  zeal  of  those 
who  have  already  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  Our 
Home  Missions  claim  a  prominent  share  of  our  regard  and  sympathy ;  but 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  field  is  the  world,  and  that  India  is  a  part 
of  it. 

State  of  Missions  in  India  and  Ceylon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Year  1852. — Missionary  societies,  22;  missionaries,  448,  of  whom  48  are 
ordained  natives;  native  catechists,  698;  missionary  stations,  816;  native 
churches,  338;  communicants,  18,480;  native  Christians,  112,525;  verna¬ 
cular  day-schools,  1364;  boys  in  these  schools,  47,814;  boarding-schools, 
94,  containing  2430  Christian  boys  ;  128  superior  English  day-schools,  with 
14,637  boys  and  young  men ;  347  day-schools  for  girls,  with  11,570  scholars ; 
103  boarding-schools  for  girls,  with  2788  scholars.  Seventy-one  services 
are  held  for  Europeans.  The  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  into  ten 
languages ;  the  New  Testament  into  five  others,  and  separate  gospels  into 
four  others,  besides  numerous  works  for  Christians.  Missionaries  maintain 
in  India  25  printing  presses.  This  vast  missionary  machinery  costs 
over  £190,000  annually,  of  which  one  sixth,  or  £35,500,  is  contributed  by 
European  Christians  resident  in  the  country.  When  we  consider  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  agency  has  been  brought  into  operation  during 
the  last  twenty  a  ears,  well  may  we  exclaim,  “What  hath  God  wrought!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Progress  of  Popery  in  Prussia. — The  papers  of  Prussia  speak  of  a  regular  Papal 
Nuncioture  being  about  to  be  established  at  Berlin,  so  that  an  ambassador  from  the 
Pope  will  statedly  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.  What  a  melancholy  evidence  of 
the  increased  attachment  of  even  Protestant  princes  to  Popery  1  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  support  the  crown  and  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the- 
people  after  their  natural  rights  and  liberties. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Society. — Scientific  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  last 
winter  in  Konigsburg,  Prussia,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  laudable  Society. 

The  Mormonites  have  recently  commenced  operations  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  ! 

In  Sweden ,  a  portrait-painter,  named  Pettersen,  was  lately  sentenced  to  banish¬ 
ment  by  the  civil  court  for  ridiculing  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  heaven ;  an  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  that  religious  liberty  is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed  in  that  Protestant 
country.  Our  Saviour  commanded  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations,  but  not  to 
enforce  their  instructions  by  civil  penalties ;  and  when  one  of  them  drew  the  sword 
even  to  defend  his  Master,  he  met  with  a  rebuke. 

In  Hamburg ,  the  civil  authorities  justly  fined  the  editor  of  the  Freischutz  for  pub¬ 
lishing  slanderous  reports  against  Dr.  Wichern,  an  evangelical  and  zealous  minister 
of  that  vicinity. 

In  Breslau ,  Prussia,  the  Sub-regent,  Ottinger,  was  fined  $50  for  indignities 
offered  to  Rev.  Dr,  Hahn,  the  General  Superintendent,  in  his  official  duties. 

Converts  to  Protestantism. — Two  converted  Romish  priests  from  Bohemia,  Messrs, 
Elizek  and  Szrameck,  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  evangelical 
churches  in  Silesia. 

Swedish,  Intolerance.— A.  Synodical  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Prance  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lutheran  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  urging  him  to 
use  his  influence  against  the  religious  intolerance  practised  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  his  country ;  but  this  dignitary  refused  to  interfere. 

The  Union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Prussia. — Different  Synods  of  this 
kingdom  have  recently  taken  occasion  to  publish  their  undiminished  attachment 
to  the  existing  union  of  the  two  Protestant  denominations,  under  the  name  of 
Evangelical  Church,  as  introduced  in  1811  by  Frederick  William  III.;  and  the 
present  king  has  recently,  on  different  occasions,  expressed  his  attachment  to  the 
union. 

In  Bremen ,  on  the  other  hand,  six  pastors,  among  whom  are  Rev.  Mallet,  Trevi- 
ranus,  Pauli,  &c.,  have  addressed  a  petition  to  the  senate  of  that  eity,  requesting 
that  the  churches  of  Bremen  might  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Confessions, 
Three  other  city  pastors,  Rotlie,  Paniel,  and  Nagel,  remonstrated  against  such  a 
change. 


SELECT  FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Heppe's  History  of  German  Protestantism ,  from  1555  till  1581. — As  this  work 
covers  the  ground  from  near  the  time  of  Luther's  death  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
the  author  had  free  access  to  the  rich  collection  of  original  documents  in  the 
archives  at  Cassel,  it  must  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  reviewers  pronounce  it  a 
work  of  superior  merit. 

Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  with  a  revised  Greek  text,  a  new 
German  translation,  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary. — This  work  forms- 
an  important  addition  to  the  library  of  the  intelligent  pastor,  affording  him  valuable 
critical  and  exegetical  aid  in  investigating  the  true  import  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  et  the  author's  conclusions  cannot  always  be  approved,  and  should 
not  be  adopted  without  examination. 

Harless's  Sermons. — The  sixth  volume  of  this  valuable  series  of  discourses  has 
just  left  the  press.  $1. 

Weise's  Christology  of  Luther,  and  the  Christological  Problem  of  Evangelical 
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Theology,  a  work  of  much  interest  and  value,  liberal,  and  favorable  to  the  unity  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  1  vol.  8vo. 

“. Beal  Encyclopceclia"  for  Protestant  Theology  and  the  Church.  By  an  association 
of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Germany,  among  whom  are  Alt,  Hoffman,  Rodigor, 
Tholuk,  Julius  Muller,  Rothe,  Jacobi,  &c.  The  first  volume  has  just  appeared,  and 
furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  highest  attainments  in  German  learning  can 
accomplish.  The  work  will  form  about  ten  octavo  volumes,  of  800  pages  each,  and 
extend  over  all  departments  of  theological  literature. 
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THE  MEANS  OF  SELF-CULTURE. 

Self-culture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  character.. 
Without  it  we  are  nothing,  with  it  we  may  be  every  thing.. 
To  train  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  to  fit  them  for 
spontaneous  and  harmonious  action,  is  all-important.  By 
culture  the  mind  may  be  supplied  with  exhaustless  stores  of 
wisdom,  the  evil  passions  may  be  subdued,  and  the  better  part 
of  our  nature  developed.  The  man  who  is  content,  like  the 
worthless  weed,  to  rot  where  he  grows,  instead  of  embellishing 
society  by  hfs  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  defeats  the  end  of 
his  being,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  live.  In  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  those  around  him  he  takes  no  delight,  for  they 
remind  him  of  hours  misspent,  opportunities  unimproved, 
talents  wasted;  and  deriving  no  pleasure  from  without,  he 
has  no  world  within  to  which  he  can  retreat  for  consolation 
and  repose. 

Knowledge  is  the  proper  aliment  of  the  soul.  The  uninter¬ 
rupted  pursuit  and  constant  acquisition  of  new  truths  is  often 
attended  with  a  greater  enjoyment  than  that  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  successful  campaign  for  high 
office,  or  the  most  brilliant  achievement.  Witness  the  almost 
frantic  exultation  of  the  philosopher  of  Syracuse  on  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  method  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  crown  of  King 
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Iliero,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  manifestation  of  delight 
in  the  great  Newton  when,  on  verging  his  theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  as  he  approached  the  conclusion  of  his  reasoning,  the 
intensity  of  his  pleasure  deprived  him  of  all  power  over  the 
nerves  of  motion,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  another  hand  to  finish  the  operation.  When  the  sage  of 
Samos  completed  his  demonstration  of  the  equality  of  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
his  joy.  No  California  explorer  ever  opened  a  mine  with  the 
ecstacy  he  experienced.  A  hecatomb  to  the  gods  could  not 
adequately  express  his  gratitude  and  triumph. 

Among  the  means  of  self-culture,  the  first  is  resolution. 
This  is  a  characteristic  which  seems  born  in  some,  but  which 
can  be  cultivated  by  all.  Even  those  who  are  naturally  indo¬ 
lent  and  sluggish  may  acquire  a  resolute  purpose.  Its  power 
is  almost  omnipotent.  It  imparts  strength  to  weakness,  and 
opens  to  poverty  the  world’s  wealth.  It  spreads  fertility  over 
the  barren  landscape,  and  bids,  as  if  by  magic,  the  choicest 
fruits  and  flowers  spring  up  and  flourish  in  the  desert.  It 
disarms  difficulties  at  first  apparently  insurmountable,  and  it 
almost  endows  us  with  a  new  sense.  The  determination  to 
attain  a  certain  end  is  nearly  the  attainment  itself.  He  that 
has  resolved  upon  a  certain  thing,  by  that  very  resolution  has 
scaled  the  greatest  barrier  to  its  accomplishment.  But  an 
unconquerable  resolution  must  take  possession  ofithe  soul,  so 
that  all  its  powers  may  be  exerted,  and  the  vis  inertice  of  our 
nature  overcome,  so  that  we  mav  be  deaf  and  dumb  to  the 
temptations  that  surround  us,  and  press  forward  continually 
towards  the  prize  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  our  toil.  Such 
a  determination  it  must  be  as  the  Bomans  manifested  when 
Hannibal,  after  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  triumphant  and  ap¬ 
parently  irresistible,  stood  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Borne ; 
such  as  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar — nescia  virtus  stare  loco — an 
inflexible  resolution,  undismayed  by  obstacles,  uninfluenced 
by  opposition,  or  rather  so  influenced  that  opposition  will 
make  us  like  the  fabled  “  spectre  ships,  which  sail  the  fastest 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.”  Difficulties,  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  us,  must  rouse  us  into  action,  and  stimulate  to 
•greater  exertion.  Our  language  must  be,  “Either  I  will  find 
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a  way  or  I  will  make  one.”  Our  spirit  must  be  that  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  who,  when  told  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  that  circumstances 
were  against  him,  replied :  “Circumstances!  I  make  or  control 
circumstances,  not  bow  to  them.”  Little  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  you  might  have  witnessed  a  small,  sickly,  timid 
boy,  at  a  country-school  in  England,  subjected,  in  addition  to 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  master,  to  the  tyranny  and  frequent 
blows  of  his  associates.  One  of  them  was  particularly  severe 
in  his  maltreatment  of  the  poor  lad,  who  in  a  corner,  alone 
and  friendless,  in  bed,  in  the  still  hour  of  night,  shedding 
bitter  tears,  would  reflect  on  his  unhappy  state  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  schoolfellows.  “I  cannot,”  said  he,  “repel  blow  by 
blow ;  I  cannot  pay  back  in  kind  what  he  inflicts,  but  I  will 
take  my  revenge.  I  will  apply  myself  to  my  books ;  I  will 
be  at  the  head  of  my  class ;  I  will  look  down,  as  a  superior, 
upon  this  cruel  boy.”  The  resolve  of  the  disconsolate  youth 
was  acted  upon.  He  did  apply  himself,  and  with  such  success 
as  not  only  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  class,  but  afterwards  of 
England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  It  was  the  great 
Newton  himself,  who  as  the  high-priest  of  nature  searched  out 
many  of  her  mysteries,  and  removed  the  covering  that  had 
been  spread  over  her  since  her  foundation.  Frequently  in 
subsequent  life  did  this  philosopher  allege  that  if  he  had  done 
more  than  his  fellow-men,  it  was  due  to  a  resolute  purpose 
rather  than  to  any  genius  he  possessed.  It  was  the  same 
spirit,  too,  that  gave  a  hemisphere  to  the  world.  Now  that 
the  continent  on  which  we  live  is  fully  known,  it  may  seem  to 
many  that  its  existence  must  have  appeared  a  plain  truth, 
which  Columbus  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting. 
But  does  not  history  tell  us  that  the  distinguished  Genoese 
was  obliged  to  persevere  amid  the  opposition  of  the  learned 
and  the  indifference  of  the  rulers  of  that  day,  wandering  from 
court  to  court,  trying  in  vain  to  procure  a  hearing  for  his 
chimerical  scheme,  as  it  was  then  regarded  ?  Determined, 
however,  in  his  convictions,  he  persisted  till  he  saw  and 
reached  the  new  world.  Instances,  too,  are  on  record  in 
which  this  feeling  has  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  defects 
which  seemed  at  first  to  forbid  its  exercise.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  illustrations  is  the  well-authenticated  case  of  Saunder- 
son,  who,  though  deprived  in  infancy  not  only  of  sight,  but  of 
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the  organ  itself,  contrived  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language  as  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians  in  the  original.  Ilis  distinguished  success  in 
the  higher  departments  of  the  science  is  attested  bj  the  fact 
that  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Newtonat  Cambridge.  The  lectures  of  this  blind  professor 
on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and 
especially  on  optics,  filled  his  audience  with  admiration ;  and 
the  perspicuity  with  which  he  communicated  his  ideas  is  said 
to  have  been  unequalled. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE  USE  OF  RICHES. 

BY  REV.  GEOEGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D. 

That  active  beneficence,  extensive  and  systematic  liberality, 
are  enjoined  upon  all  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  can 
admit  of  no  question,  with  any  one  who  believes  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  made  the  test  of  discipleship. 
The  early  Christians  felt  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
duty  as  a  privilege,  to  contribute  largely  to  the  wants  of  others. 
In  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  we  read  that  many  sold 
their  possessions,  and  laid  the  proceeds  at  the  apostles’  feet ; 
from  which,  distribution  was  daily  made  to  such  as  were  in 
want.  And  in  other  churches,  and  for  a  long  period,  the 
weekly  contributions  sufficed,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  poor  of  each  congregation,  but  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  church  were  employed  to  assist  the  heathens  that 
were  poor  and  (as  was  frequently  the  case)  deserted  by  their 
nearest  friends.  In  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called,  the  chari¬ 
ties  of  the  benevolent  and  pious  were  lavished  upon  religious 
houses  (or  convents)  and  churches.  In  many  countries,  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  This  was  a  sad  abuse  of  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
and  led,  at  the  Reformation,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  And  as  the  State  took  upon  itself  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion,  confiscating,  for  this  purpose,  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages,  little  or  nothing  was  left  for  the  people  to  do, 
except  in  the  way  of  private  benevolence,  for  which  all  times 
and  countries  have  always  furnished  sufficient  opportunity; 
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realizing  the  Saviour’s  words,  “The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you.”  But  in  our  country,  through  the  wise  orderings  of 
Providence,  a  different  state  of  things,  respecting  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  religion,  has  obtained.  The  voluntary  principle  has 
come  into  universal  use,  except  in  a  few  churches  here  and 
there,  that  have  sufficient  property  for  the  support  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  But,  the  great  principle  of  entire  consecration,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  has  nowhere  been  generally 
understood  and  practised.  Individual  instances,  numerous  and 
exemplary,  haye  never  been  wanting,  and  abound  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Yet  the  Church  at  large  is  still  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  gospel  standard.  Covetousness  is  the  prevailing 
character  of  professed  Christians ;  else  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  appeal  so  continually  to  the  sympathies  of  church  mem¬ 
bers  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day.  There  would  be  more  of  that  spirit  which  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  manifested,  when,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  asked,  much 
less  urged,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  persecuted 
Christians  at  J erusalem,  they  earnestly  entreated  the  apostle  to 
accept  their  bounty.  [Now,  we  know,  as  just  hinted,  that 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  an  enlarged,  systematic  benev¬ 
olence  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  our  land,  to  say  nothing 
of  foreign  countries.  But  are  there  not  many  churches  and 
many  professors  that  know  little  or  nothing,  by  experience,  of 
the  blessedness  of  giving  ?  many  who  are  backward  to  sustain 
the  gospel  among  themselves,  let  alone  to  contribute  to  its  dis¬ 
semination  abroad,  by  aiding  home  and  foreign  missions,  as 
well  as  other  benevolent  enterprises?  The  gospel  does  not, 
indeed,  prescribe  a  fixed  proportion  of  our  income  that  is  to  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  but  leaves  this  to  be  determined 
by  every  one’s  own  conscience  and  feelings.  But  it  abundantly 
teaches  that  to  be  penurious  in  this  matter,  is  to  cut  ourselves 
off  from  a  proportional  share  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  bless¬ 
ings.  This  is  clearly  contained  in  the  apostle’s  declaration, 
that  he  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly.  It  lies  in 
all  the  rich  promises  made  to  the  bountiful  and  charitable. 
For  from  all  share  in  these  promises  we  cut  ourselves  off,  by 
withholding  our  hand.  The  idea  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Saviour’s  advice,  to  make  ourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  who  may  receive  us,  when  we  fail  on  earth, 
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into  everlasting  habitations.  I  do  not  envy  the  prospects  of 
that  man  for  eternity,  howeVtu  bright  he  may  conceive  them 
to  be,  who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  depositing  a  portion  of 
his  income  in  the  bank  of  heaven  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  the  ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

If,  then,  we  have  any  respect  for  the  authority  of  Christ, 
any  confidence  in  his  Word,  any  attachment  to  his  person,  any 
devotion  to  his  cause,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  regal'd  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  we  are  to  employ  our  money.  After  deducting 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  our  business,  and 
for  the  support  of  ourselves  and  families,  and  making  a  rea¬ 
sonable  provision  for  the  future,  the  rest  of  our  property  should 
be  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  the 
amelioration  of  our  race,  and  the  benefit  of  the  needy.  But. 
as  it  would  subject  us  to  great  perplexity,  if  we  were  to  wait 
till  we  have  a  sufficiency  for  future  wants — and,  indeed,  on  this 
plan,  we  should  never  begin  to  exercise  benevolence,  since  it 
is  a  fact,  vouched  by  all  past  experience,  that  the  desire  of 
wealth,  unchecked  by  benevolence,  grows  faster  than  the  acqui¬ 
sition  :  and  as  this  principle  would  cut  off  two  thuds  of  men 
from  all  share  in  the  blessedness  of  giving,  a  different  rule  is 
laid  down  to  regulate  our  beneficence.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
16th  of  1  Cor. :  “  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one 
of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  has  prospered  him."  From 
this  we  learn,  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  every  Christian  to  devote  at 

/  e/ 

once  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  to  benevolent  purposes, 
and  to  lav  it  aside  at  stated  intervals  for  this  use.  Once  a 

■ J 

week,  on  the  Lord’s-day,  is  the  apostles  rule.  But  as  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  so  to  do,  we  shall  keep  to  the 
spirit  of  the  demand  by  doing  it  at  stated  periods ;  say  once  a 
month,  or  as  circumstances  render  it  practicable.  So  much  is 
clear,  that  it  is  only  by  regular  and  sustained  contribution  that 
we  can  answer  the  demands  of  duty.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  one  will  come  to  a  definite  decision  on  this  point,  inquir¬ 
ing,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  what  proportion  of  his  income  he 
should  employ  in  this  noble  and  profitable  manner.  And  if 
anv  ask  to  what  particular  use  it  is  to  be  put,  we  answer,  that 
every  benevolent  and  charitable  enterprize  deserves  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  always  preferring  those  that  promise  the  greatest  results. 
It  will  be  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  to  introduce  the  gos- 
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pel,  with  its  accompanying  blessings,  is  the  most  effectual  way 
of  promoting  even  the  temporal  welfare  of  a  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  great  religious  efforts  of  our  day,  in  the  way  of  mis¬ 
sions,  colpourtage,  Sunday-schools,  Bible,  tract,  and  volume 
distribution,  deserve  our  chief  attention.  And  one  that  con¬ 
tributes  largely  and  regularly  to  these  sacred  objects,  will  not 
be  found  backward  in  assisting  in  a  case  of  bodily  distress. 
The  truth  is,  that  temporal  sufferings  appeal  so  powerfully  to 
our  natural  sympathies,  that  many  a  one  would  make  a  great 
sacrifice  to  alleviate  them,  who  would  consider  it  as  money 
thrown  away,  to  assist  in  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  or 
to  the  destitute. 

Here  I  would  venture  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  for  such  as 
have  not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  aside  a  portion 
of  their  income  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  you  have  often  contributed,  when  called  upon  by 
some  agent  of  a  benevolent  institution.  Perhaps  you  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  do  something  that  would  be  called  liberal 
on  such  occasions.  But  that  is  not  just  the  point  we  are  aim¬ 
ing  at ;  nor  does  it  come  up  to  the  principle  inculcated  by  our 
Lord.  Ho  thing  short  of  a  regular  system  of  action  will  answer 
this  purpose.  If,  then,  you  have  not  hitherto  acted  on  such  a 
plan,  you  need  not  give  up  the  idea  as  if  it  were  now  too  late 
to  begin.  Through  the  forbearance  of  God,  we  mav  at  anv 
time  return  to  the  path  of  duty  while  life  is  prolonged.  And 
if  we  acknowledge  our  past  failures  and  short-comings  with 
sincerity,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  amendment,  we  shall  not  be 
rejected.  Only  make  the  trial,  then,  at  once,  and  in  earnest. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
of  this  scriptural  mode  of  exercising  charity.  And  do  it,  too, 
with  the  conviction  that  you  are  truly  laying  up  treasure  for 
yourselves  in  heaven,  while  thus  acting  out  of  sincere  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  obedience  to  his  command. 

Again,  if  you  cannot  at  once  bring  yourselves  to  do  as  much 
as  some  have  done,  begin  on  a  small  scale;  just  as  your  heart 
is  disposed.  ‘‘The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver;”  and  what 
you  give  grudgingly  will  not  be  accepted  by  him.  But  be 
sure  to  give  something  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  quarterly ; 
though  the  oftener,  the  better.  I  mean,  it  is  better  to  give  a 
shilling  weekly,  than  four  shillings  monthly;  and  better  to 
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give  half  a  dollar  monthly,  than  six  dollars  a  year.  Better, 
because  it  keeps  the  subject  alive  before  your  minds,  and  will 
thus  keep  up  a  greater  interest.  But  regulate  this  matter  by 
your  convenience.  Only  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  deceive 
yourselves,  and  by  saying  that  it  matters  not  whether  you  give 
weekly  or  monthly,  you  finally  neglect  it  altogether. 

And  if  you  seriously  enter  upon  such  a  plan,  and  execute  it 
steadily,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  your  heart  will  be 
enlarged  by  it,  and  your  charity  grow.  There  will  be  such  a 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  connected  with  this  duty,  as  is  scarce 
to  be  found  in  any  other.  You  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
than  you  have  hitherto  done.  You  will  want  to  hear  and  read 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Bedeemer’s  kingdom,  for  which  you 
have  been  contributing.  Your  prayers  for  this  sacred  cause 
will  be  more  frequent  and  more  earnest.  And  your  own  souls 
will  become  as  a  watered  garden. 


THE  BELOVED  KETHA;  OR  THE  MODEL  WIFE. 
after  st.  Paul’s  pattern. 

o 

BY  EMMA  B.  STORK, 

In  this  age  of  electric  progress,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
woman  is  progressing  wisely ,  in  altogether  overlooking  the 
“ancient  landmarks”  which  the  “holy  women  of  old”  followed* 
and  which  are  set  up  for  the  example  of  their  descendants,  and 
in  their  stead  most  confidently  receiving  every  modern  theory 
and  enthusiastic  invention,  while  advancing  towards  her  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  development.  Would  not  her  real 
happiness  (not  to  say  domestic)  be  far  better  consulted  by  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  apostle’s  counsel,  “  Wives,  submit  yourselves 
to  your  own  husbands,  [in  every  thing,]  as  unto  the  Lord”  ? 
Luther,  the  great  Reformer,  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  a 
monk,  to  his  friend  Philip  Melancthon,  “  that  if  he  wanted  an 
obedient  wife,  he  would  have  her  carved  out  of  stone ,  otherwise 
he  would  not  expect  to  find  one.”  But  Luther’s  subsequent 
history  proves  that  his  icy  skepticism  on  this  subject  was  most 
genially  dissipated  by  the  charming  influence  of  his  gentle  and 
pious  Ketha ;  for  after  his  marriage  with  the  nun,  Catharine 
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Von  Borne,  lie  thus  writes  to  a  friend:  “I  must  contrive  to 
increase  nij  income ;  my  happiness  needs  no  increase.  Catha¬ 
rine,  the  dearest  half  of  me,  is  by  my  side,  and  salutes  you. 
She  is  well,  thank  God,  and  even  more  gentle  and  yielding 
than  I  dared  to  expect.  I  would  not  exchange  my  poverty  for 
the  riches  of  Croesus.”  And  there  will  be  found  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  moral  lesson  in  the  lovely  and  peculiar  characteristics 
given  us  of  Catharine,  (or  Ketha,  as  her  husband  oftentimes 
playfully  and  affectionately  called  her,)  and  which  most  im¬ 
pressively,  yet  touchingly,  rebukes  those  women  who  take  a 
manly  stand  upon  their  “own  rights;”  making  themselves  so 
famous  and  world-renowned  in  the  present  era.  To  her  hus¬ 
band  Catharine  might  most  truthfully  have  said,  “  God  thy  law  ; 
thou  mine.”  She  finely  carried  out  St.  Paul’s  admonition, 
“  Let  a  woman  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband.”  In  Ketha’s 
quaintness  and  simplicity,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
Luther  by  the  title,  “Herr,”  or  Sir,  which  created  infinite 
amusement  to  her  friend  Margaret  Melancthon.  But  the  ties 
of  love  and  respect  wdiich  bound  Ketha  to  Luther  were  pecu¬ 
liar  ;  it  Avas  a  spiritual  bond,  which  drew  their  hearts  in  unison. 
Had  he  not  unloosed  the  fetters  of  her  mind,  and  opened  her 
prison  door,  and  bid  the  sorroAving  captive  go  forth  free 
as  the  morning,  in  the  noble  liberty  with  Avhich  Christ  has 
freed  his  people?  Was  not  he  the  herald  who  had  pro¬ 
claimed  to  her  a  Saviour  Avithout  the  deeds  of  the  law,  or 
penances  of  cloisters,  or  any  other  inventions  of  human  origin  ? 
A  tenant  of  the  “Nymphal  Cloister,”  and  offered  as  the  bride 
of  Heaven  by  her  noble  but  impoverished  parents ;  a  loArely 
budding  floAver,  most  cruelly  torn  from  the  parent-stem ;  she 
Avas  snatched  as  it  Avere  from  a  living  death  by  the  writings  of 
the  great  Beformer,  whose  Avorks  were  read  by  the  nuns  of  this 
cloister  by  permission  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  with  the  pious  de¬ 
sign  of  arousing  in  their  minds  an  abhorrence  of  the  Avicked 
heretic  Luther.  But  the  beautiful  Ketha,  Avith  eight  of  her 
companions,  arose  from  their  perusal  and  study  to  bless  Luther, 
Avho  brought  to  them  the  joyful  neAvs  of  a  free  and  full  sal  Ac¬ 
tion.  They  all  fled  from  the  conATent,  and  Ketha  found  pro¬ 
tection  and  a  refuge  with  the  Elector  Prederic,  and  also  Avith 
Philip  and  Margaret  Melancthon.  While  sojourning  Avitli  her 
truly  Christian  friends,  the  lovely  Catharine  had  several  distin- 
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guislied  suitors  for  the  honor  of  her  hand,  but  she  requested  of 
her  friend  Margaret  that  she  might  not  be  persecuted  with  their 
undesired  attentions,  as  her  heart  could  never  be  interested  in 
either  of  them ;  and  with  a  true  woman’s  tact,  Margaret  per¬ 
fectly  understood  her  friend,  whom  she  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
her  playful  pleasantries  concerning  the  “terrible  Luther’s” 
monkish  notions.  For,  although  not  approving  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  monks  and  clergy,  he  had,  it  seems,  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  settled  that  lie  was  not  to  marry.  At  this  time  he  must 
have  been  about  forty  years  old,  and  Margaret  intuitively  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  young  Ketha’s  enthusiastic  veneration  for  her 
unseen  liberator  possessed  the  germs  of  an  incipient,  yet  faith¬ 
ful  and  blessed  attachment.  It  was  rather  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  that  of  Luther’s  being  employed  by  Catharine’s  most 
persevering  admirer  to  plead  for  him,  and  secure  an  interest  in 
the  heart  of  the  reluctant  fair  one.  He  undertook  the  matter, 
supposing  that  some  religious  scruples  were  in  the  way,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  puzzled  at  Catharine’s  continued 
inflexibility.  But, 

“The  bard  lias  sung,  God  never  formed  a  soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 
Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  lieavenl}',  most  complete!” 

I 

And  thus  was  the  surprised  and  grateful  Luther  led  to  his 
Ketha,  the  crowning  star  of  his  eventful  life  of  toil  and  labor. 
Llis  contemporaries  counted  those  three  years  lost  which  the 
Reformer  passed  in  the  quiet  contentment  of  home  life,  after  his 
marriage  to  his  beloved  Ketha.  Undoubtedly  they  were  mis¬ 
taken,  as  she  gave  a  charm  to  his  character,  and  softened  his 
asperities  by  her  unvarying  tenderness  and  faithful  love.  She 
was  evidently  his  “kindred  spirit,”  and  commanded  his  esteem 
by  her  mental  culture,  as  well  as  by  her  womanly  graces  she 
charmed  his  heart.  His  letters  to  her  were  often  addressed, 
“To  the  learned  and  most  wise  lady,  Catharine  Luther,  my 
gracious  spouse.”  In  reply  to  an  anxious  letter  he  writes  : 

“To  my  gracious  lady,  Catharine  Luther,  my  dear  wife,  who 
torments  herself  unnecessarily,  Grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Dear  Ketha,  thou  oughtest  to  read  what  St. 
John  saj^s  in  the  Catechism,  upon  the  confidence  we  ought  to 
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have  in  God.  Thou  art  tormenting  thyself,  as  if  he  were  not 
all-powerful,  and  could  not  produce  new  Doctor  Martins  by 
the  dozen,  if  the  old  one  should  be  drowned  in  the  Saale,  or 
perish  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  One  who  takes  better 
care  of  me  than  thou,  or  even  the  angels  of  heaven  can  do. 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  and  is  all-powerful. 
Then  tranquillize  thyself.  Amen.” 

And  he  commends  her  to  one  of  his  friends  as  a  teacher  of 
the  German  language,  and  as  even  excelling  himself  in  native 
elegance  of  diction  and  fluency  of  style.  Luther,  in  his  will, 
made  over  to  his  wife  all  his  valuables,  with  his  estate,  after 
this  fashion:  “ Because as  he  says,  “she  was  my  faithful  and 
pious  wife,  who  has  ever  loved  me  tenderly,  and  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  has  given  to  me  and  educated  five  children 
most  happily .”  And,  as  a  wife’s  eulogy,  what  can  be  more 
admirable  and  touching  than  Luther’s  simplicity  of  heart- 
expression  to  his  cherished  companion,  upon  her  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness:  “  God  also  gave  you  back  to  me,  Ivetha, 
in  answer  to  my  prayer.”  What  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a 
wife’s  virtues  !  With  what  a  halo  does  this  spiritual  breathing 
of  the  great  Reformer  illumine  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
Ketha ! 

This  is  a  speaking  picture.  How  truly  is  a  good  wife  from 
the  Lord — a  heaven-descended  gift !  “In  her  the  heart  of  her 
husband  may  safely  trust,”  “and  she  will  guide  his  house  with 
discretion.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

The  main  edifice  of  Pennsylvania  College,  a  view  of  which 
is  presented  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  is  a  chaste  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  centre 
building  and  two  wings,  with  end  projections.  The  building 
on  the  western  side  is  the  Linnsean  Hall,  erected  in  1816,  and 
intended  principally  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  institution. 

Pennsylvania  College  originated  in  the  wants  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  this  country,  and  grew  out  of  a  classical 
school  established  in  Gettysburg  in  1827,  and  designed  to 
furnish  with  academic  training  candidates  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  received  its  collegiate  charter  from  the  Legislature 
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of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and  was  organized  during  the  ensu¬ 
ing  summer,  with  Doctors  Schmucker  and  Hazelius,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Baugher,  Jacobs  and  Marsden,  as  its  first  Faculty.  In 
the  spring  of  1834,  Doctor  Krauth  was  called  to  the  presidency, 
and  continued  in  office  until  the  fall  of  1850.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  College,  at  different  periods  in  its  history, 
Doctors  Reynolds  and  Schmidt,  and  Professors  Stoever,  Hay, 
Haupt  and  Muhlenberg,  have  been  connected  with  the  Faculty. 
At  present  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  corps  of 
instructors :  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D.,  President ,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science  ;  Rev.  M.  Jacobs,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Philosophy  ; 
M.  L.  Stoever,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History ,  Latin  Language  and 
Literature ,  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department ;  F.  A. 
Muhlenberg,  M.  A.,  u  Franklin  Professor ”  of  the  Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  H.  S.  Haber,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  ;  J.  A.  Lefevre,  B.  A.,  and  L.  I.  Bell,  B.  A.,  Tutors  in  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Pennsylvania  College  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  during  this  period  its  progress  has  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  It  occupies  an 
honorable  position  among'  the  literary  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  has  secured  the  confidence  and  favor  of  an  intelligent 
community.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church  under 
whose  auspices  and  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  founded, 
and  has  been  an  instrument  of  much  good.  Its  representatives 
are  scattered  through  the  country,  occupying  responsible  posts 
in  the  Church  and  filling  important  offices  in  society.  In 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  even  in  distant  climes, 
they  are  found  making  an  impression  upon  the  community 
and  exerting  an  influence  for  good.  It  has  been  the  Alma 
Mater  of  all  the  collegiate  institutions  which  have  since  sprung 
up  in  the  Church.  From  this  source  have  they  generally 
drawn  their  professors  and  tutors.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  have  been  connected  with  the  College,  enjoying 
either  in  part  or  in  full  the  advantages  of  its  instruction.  Of 
those  who  have  graduated,  one  hundred  and  twenty  have 
entered  the  gospel  ministry  or  are  preparing  for  the  work, 
and  they  constitute  perhaps  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  educated  by  the  institution,  who  are  laboring  as 
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watchmen  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  This  shows  to  what 
extent  the  wishes  of  the  pions  founders  have  been  realized. 
The  primary  object  in  establishing  the  institution  was  to  bring 
cultivated  intellect  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  facilities  by  which  young  men  might  be  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

Efforts  are  now  making  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  College,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  the  fluctuations 
to  which  our  literary  institutions  are  frequently  exposed. 
Some  progress  towards  this  object  has  already  been  made  by 
the  sale  of  scholarships,  which  are  still  offered  by  the  trustees 
on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
through  its  indefatigable  agent,  Rev.  B.  Keller,  has  succeeded 
in  raising  the  major  part  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  German  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  recently  the  “Franklin  Professorship ”  has  been  founded 
by  the  reception  of  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
from  Lancaster,  as  the  Lutheran  interest  in  Franklin  College, 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1787. 

Pennsylvania  College  has  reason  to  hope  for  continued 
prosperity,  and  to  expect  future  favor.  Few  institutions  offer 
more  inducements  for  young  men  to  enter  their  halls,  or 
furnish  greater  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Its  location  is  beautiful  and  proverbially  healthful.  Its  gov¬ 
ernment  is  paternal,  and  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  prevails. 
The  expenses  are  moderate,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  extensive,  whilst  the  Faculty  are  experienced 
teachers,  zealously  devoted  to  their  work,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  young  men 
committed  to  their  care. 

Our  Church  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
all  her  literary  institutions.  They  have  strong  claims  upon 
her  sympathies,  her  liberality,  and  her  prayers.  Their  import¬ 
ance  to  the  ministry  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  In  them 
the  youthful  mind  is  developed  under  the  influence  of  those 
sacred  truths  which  we  value  above .  all  price.  They  are 
designed  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Church,  and  to  furnish 
those  who  minister  at  her  altars  with  that  knowledge  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  success.  From  these  fountains  streams  do  issue  to 
gladden  the  city  of  our  God. 
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A  MENTAL  RESERVATION. 

lx  a  charming  valley,  which,  in  the  times  of  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  struggle,  was  the  scene  of  strife  and  carnage,  there  stands 
an  old  stone  house,  erected,  I  think,  before,  or  immediately 
after  those  days  of  darkness,  when  the  silence  of  this  secluded 
spot  was  interrupted  by  the  tread  of  hostile  armies,  or  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indian  intent  upon  spoil.  Since  then  the  march 
of  improvement  has  taken  the  place  of  the  measured  step  of 
armed  battalions.  The  iron  horse,  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
civilization,  puffs  and  whistles  as  he  speeds  his  way,  and  the 
canal  bears  its  heavily  freighted  barges  to  the  growing  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  spire  of  the  ancient  church,  built  previous  to 
the  war  of  seventy -six,  still  points  heavenward ;  and  the  creek 
■which  then  flowed  at  the  base  of  the  rock-formed  elevation  on 
which  the  church  edifice  stands,  still  murmurs  sweetly  as  it 
falls  over  the  smooth-faced  tables  of  limestone  that  lie  along 
the  shore  and  reach  out  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Within  a 
much  briefer  period,  great  social  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  old  stone  house,  it  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  fortune.  His 
landed  estates  were  ample  and  productive.  His  table  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  luxury,  and  his  dwelling  was  the  home  of 
a  most  generous  hospitality.  When  afterwards  I  became  a 
resident  of  the  place,  I  soon  heard  -whispers — they  were  only 
whispers — of  impending  reverses,  of  dark  days  coming ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  old  stone  house  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  its  former  proprietor,  with  his  interesting  family, 
had  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  little  obscure  tenement,  whose 
appearance  was  in  sad  contrast  with  that  of  their  former 
residence. 

The  cause  of  this  painful  reverse  was  soon  known.  The 
demon  Intemperance  had  entered  that  peaceful  home,  and  the 
man  of  generous  impulses  had  yielded  to  the  tempter  until  he 
had  no  mastery  over  himself.  Business  was  neglected,  and 
ruin  quickly  followed.  Hor  was  it  any  wonder ;  he  had  been 
led  astray  when  it  was  the  universal  custom  to  partake  of  the 
intoxicating  cup.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
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that  community  had  become  its  victims.  And  among  these 
was  another  individual,  to  whom  I  refer,  because  he  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  incident  I  am  relating.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  original  cast  of  mind ;  a  decided  genius  in  his  way ;  one 
who  could  entertain  you  at  any  time  wdth  some  pleasing  story, 
or  the  utterance  of  some  new  and  striking  thought.  He  was 
aware  of  his  fault,  and  confessed  it,  but  did  not  reform.  He 
undertook,  however,  the  reformation  of  his  neighbor,  whom,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  sincerely  pitied.  First  he  endeavored  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence ;  and 
at  last,  as  an  inducement,  when  all  other  arguments  had  failed, 
offered  to  sign  it  himself. 

I  recollect  well  when  they  came  to  my  house.  I  was  filled 
with  amazement.  Gladly  I  handed  them  the  pledge;  and 
when  they  had  signed  it,  I  put  it  away  carefully  as  a  most  pre¬ 
cious  document.  I  see  them  now,  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  road¬ 
side,  after  the  important  act  which  I  hoped  was  to  give  them 
their  freedom  had  been  performed.  But  there  was  a  striking 
difference  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  At  the 
time  I  could  not  explain  it.  The  one  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  transaction  was  as  cheerful  as  if  he  felt  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  resolution  and  appetite,  and  was  evidently  saying  all  he 
could  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  his  companion  ;  the  other 
appeared  as  if  he  had  lost  his  best  friend,  instead  of  having- 
escaped  from  his  worst  enemy.  Indeed,  lie  had  not  escaped  ; 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  dark  cloud  that  shaded  his 
brow.  He  felt  already  the  power  of  his  demoralizing  habit 
rising  within  him.  It  had  been  too  long  his  master  to  yield 
thus  easily,  and  without  an  effort  to  retain  its  dominion. 

The  struggle  was  short.  Both  soon  fell  again  into  their 
old  courses.  The  one  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  work 
of  reform  was  the  first  to  violate  his  promise.  In  truth, 
he  did  not  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  ruin  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment,  but  went  right  on,  indulging  his  appetite  as  before. 
And  when  I  asked  him  to  give  a  reason  for  his  inconsistenc}T, 
his  characteristic  answer  was:  “Why,  Sir,  I  signed  the  pledge 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  my  neighbor.  I  wished  to  restore 
him ,  for  the  sake  of  his  suffering  family.  I  had  no  thought 
of  abandoning  a  habit  whose  power  I  feel  too  strongly  to 
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attempt  its  conquest,  and  when  I  signed  the  pledge,  I  did  it 
with  a  mental  reservation .” 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  strong  man,  both  physically  and  in¬ 
tellectually  ;  but  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  stronger  than  him¬ 
self.  He  had  passed  far  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  charmed 
circle,  and  had  reached  where  the  eddies  were  too  fierce  and 
rapid  for  the  moral  strength  that  was  left  him. 

With  what  solicitude  should  the  young  keep  out  of  temp¬ 
tation’s  way!  With  what  diligence  should  they  guard  against 
the  formation  of  an  appetite  that  enervates  the  body  and  de¬ 
grades  the  mind,  produces  poverty  and  dishonor,  and  binds 
the  soul  to  eternal  woe  ! 


OUGHT  NOT  CHRIST  TO  HAVE  SUFFERED  THESE  THINGS? 

How  was  it,  that  God  punished  his  own  Son,  whom  He  had 
publicly  acknowledged  as  the  well-beloved,  in  whom  He  was 
well  pleased;  who  always  did  his  Father’s  will;  who  was 
without  sin,  or  the  least  shadow  of  a  stain ;  that  He  punished 
him  as  the  greatest  of  malefactors?  Yet  the  fact  stands  on 
record.  The  evidence  is  complete.  The  infidel  cannot  deny 
it.  For  very  shame  he  must  acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  the 
holiest  of  men,  while  yet  he  was  treated  as  the  most  abject 
of  criminals.  Why  was  this?  Was  it  to  make  men  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  superintending  Power  that  governs  the 
world?  Why  did  Jesus  himself,  who  had  so  often  and  so 
easily  avoided  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  who  con¬ 
fessedly  had  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  his  command,  (explain 
it  as  you  will,)  why  did  he  surrender  himself  without  resist¬ 
ance  ; .  yea,  go  to  meet  his  captors,  when  he  knew  that  they 
were  coming  to  seize  him?  Where  was  the  wisdom  which  all 
his  previous  conduct  had  displayed?  Was  it  to  discourage  all 
future  generations,  all  the  noblest  spirits  that  might  arise,  from 
ever  attempting  to  benefit  an  ungrateful  world,  by  showing 
that  a  long  life  of  benevolence  and  virtue  would  only  incur  a 
deadlier  hate  on  the  part  of  the  base  and  worthless  multitude  ? 
Or  was  it  to  destroy  all  confidence  which  the  good  man  puts  in 
God,  by  letting  it  be  seen  how  He  would  desert  his  favorites  in 
their  extremhy,  and  leave  vice  to  triumph  over  virtue?  Oh, 
no!  But  what  was  the  object  and  intent  of  his  unparalleled 
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sufferings?  God  has  told  us.  He  declared  it,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  full  seven  hundred  years  before  the  event,  that  when  it 
happened,  men’s  faith  in  his  providence  might  not  be  extin¬ 
guished;  that  when  the  fact  was  published,  the  mystery 
might  be  explained.  Hear  what  Isaiah  saith :  “Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui¬ 
ties  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.”  Well  might  the  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candace  ask,  “  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  him¬ 
self,  or  of  some  other  man  ?”  True,  what  could  lead  a  man  so 
to  express  himself?  When  was  there  ever  such  a  sentiment 
conceived  in  the  creative  imagination  of  an  uninspired  writer  ? 
Let  the  infidel  explain,  on  the  known  and  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  human  mind,  how  such  an  idea  as  is  contained  in 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  could  ever  find  entrance  into  the 
brain  of  any  one,  sane  or  insane.  Then  let  him  look  at  the 
history  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  related  by  four  competent 
and  credible  witnesses,  and  see  how  every  thing  in  the  history 
tallies  with  the  prediction ;  and  then  let  him  ask,  How  came 
this  to  pass  ?  Did  Christ  suffer  himself  to  be  seized  and  cruci¬ 
fied,  just  merely  to  bring  about  a  seeming  accomplishment  of 
an  unaccountable  oracle,  (unaccountable  on  his  assumption?) 

But,  then,  Christ  must  have  let  all  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
Roman  governor,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  into  the  plot ;  for 
otherwise  the  fulfilment  could  not  have  been  so  exactly 
brought  about.  Or,  did  the  evangelists  invent  the  whole  story 
of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  so  that  there  never  was  such  an 
occurrence,  though  the  apostles,  in  a  short  time,  began  to 
preach  every  where  of  a  crucified  Saviour  ?  All  this  is  mani¬ 
festly  absurd.  What,  then,  remains  ?  Is  not  the  conclusion 
evident  as  the  sun,  that  Christ  was  “  delivered,  by  the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  to  die,  “  the  just  for 
the  unjust?”  Thus  did  God  make  “him  to  be  sin,”  a  sin- 
offering,  “  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him;”  might  be  restored  to  the  favor 
of  God,  be  treated  as  righteous  for  his  sake,  and  “have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  And  now,  “  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life.” 

VOL.  I.  6 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Experience  tells  us  that  every  thing  earthly  is  of  a  fleeting 
and  transitory  nature.  “  Passing  away”  is  inscribed  in  charac¬ 
ters  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  Nothing  is  too  bright,  too 
beautiful  for  the  hand  of  the  spoiler ;  indeed,  beauty  and 
brightness  are  the  first  to  decay:  so  that  “too  bright  to  last, 
too  beautiful  for  earth,”  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  daily 
do  we  see  them  verified. 

But  never  does  the  beautiful,  short-lived  as  it  may  be,  pass 
from  the  earth,  without  fulfilling  its  mission  ;  for  beauty  is  not 
a  useless  thing,  sent  into  this  world  for  no  other  object  but  to 
■delight  our  senses  for  a  few  transient  moments.  No ;  it  has  a 
higher,  a  nobler,  and  a  holier  end.  It  is  sent  on  a  mission  of 
ove  to  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  by  God,  the  Author  of 
beauty,  who  is  himself  the  prototype  of  all  that  is  bright  and 
lovely. 

Beauty  is  every  where  around  us.  It  sparkles  in  the  dew- 
drop  ;  it  nestles  in  the  rosebud ;  it  sports  in  the  moonlight ;  it 
floats  in  the  summer  cloud.  We  need  but  raise  our  eyes,  and 
beauty  meets  us  at  every  turn ;  and  the  dew-drop,  the  flower, 
the  moonlight,  have  each  a  lesson  of  their  own.  Would  you 
know  their  teachings?  Go  read  the  book  of  nature,  whose 
volume  is  ever  open,  whose  pages  contain  a  mine  of  riches 
which  can  never  be  exhausted. 

A  flower  was  springing  on  a  moss-grown  rock,  half  hid 
by  the  tall  grass  waving  around  it.  A  child,  in  her  wan¬ 
derings,  spied  the  treasure,  and  plucking,  carried  it  to  her 
mother ;  and  sweet  was  the  lesson  taught  by  her,  in  answer  to 
the  child’s  question,  “Who  made  the  pretty  flower?”  She 
tells  her  that  it  was  God’s  hand  that  formed  the  tender  leaves, 
’twas  He  that  gave  it  beauty  and  fragrance;  that  when  we 
admired  its  bright  colors,  we  might  love  Him  for  causing  the 
sweet  flowers  to  grow.  Think  you  the  lesson  so  learned  will 
ever  be  forgotten?  Its  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  the  flower 
withers ;  but  was  its  beauty  given  for  naught? 

The  setting  sun  is  just  brightening  the  landscape  with  his 
parting  rays  ;  lovingly  the  soft  light  lingers  on  hill  and  dale, 
on  wood  and  meadow ;  the  clouds,  clothed  in  gold  and  crim- 
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son,  are  reflected  in  the  clear  bosom  of  a  sleeping  lake ;  the 
whole  landscape  is  bathed  in  beauty ;  a  peculiar  light,  soft  and 
dreamy,  never  seen  but  at  the  sunset  hour,  is  shed  on  all 
around :  it  is  a  scene  to  fill  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  cold 
must  be  the  heart  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  filled  with  love 
and  adoration  for  the  great  Artist  whose  pencil,  dipped  in 
light,  has  traced  the  lovely  picture ! 

Look  at  that  young  mother,  gazing  so  fondly  at  the  sweet 
babe  cradled  in  her  arms.  No  wonder  that  her  heart  twines 
around  its  infant  loveliness ;  for  beautiful  it  is  in  its  helpless 
innocence,  a  smile  playing  on  its  rosy  lips,  its  golden  curls 
nestling  brightly  round  its  fair  brow,  while  its  clear  blue  eyes 
are  turned  confidingly  to  hers.  But  that  mother  is  one  of  the 
world’s  daughters.  Never  has  her  heart  yearned  over  the 
babe  of  Bethlehem ;  never  has  she  yielded  to  his  gentle  sway : 
and  now  her  babe  is  her  idol,  her  whole  soul  is  wrapped  in 
that  young  being.  The  child  grows  older,  and  many  are  the 
questions  the  lisping  prattler  puts  to  her  whose  task  it  is  to 
train  his  young  mind — questions  that  the  careless  mother  is  ill 
prepared  to  answer.  He  asks  her  about  God,  heaven,  and 
death,  until  she  who  has  so  long  resisted  every  effort  to  lead 
her  to  the  Saviour,  is  awakened  from  her  careless  indifference 
by  the  questions  of  her  babe.  She  feels  how  utterly  unfit  she 
is  for  the  task  of  training  an  immortal  spirit,  and  at  last  gives 
herself  to  God,  who  alone  can  enable  her  to  perform  her  duty. 
But  now  the  mission  of  the  babe  is  accomplished,  and  God 
takes  him  to  himself.  The  mother,  though  sorrowing,  knows 
that  her  flower  is  transplanted  to  another  and  a  happier  clime, 
and  she  thanks  her  heavenly  Father  for  the  blessing  which, 
lent  for  a  season  only,  was  the  means  of  bringing  her  to  her 
Saviour.  Who  will  say  that  that  short  life  was  spent  in  vain  ? 

The  heavens  are  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  mantle  of  dark¬ 
ness  hides  from  our  eyes  the  glad  sunlight  which  so  lately 
caused  all  nature  to  wear  a  smiling  aspect.  The  sharp  light¬ 
nings  flash  athwart  the  sky,  the  threatening  thunders  roll  in 
fury  over  our  heads,  and  our  guilty  spirits  tremble  as  we  think 
that  this  may  be  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the  awful  storm  that 
shall  one  day  break  over  our  sinful  souls,  its  fierce  thunders 
driving  them  to  perdition.  For  how  shall  weak  and  erring 
man  stand  before  a  God  whose  voice  is  the  thunder,  the  light- 
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ning  his  breath ;  who  maketh  darkness  his  secret  place,  and  his 
pavilion  round  about  him  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
sky  ?  But  when  we  are  almost  ready  to  despair,  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  breaks  through  the  darkness,  and  lo !  a  vision  of  beauty 
appears  in  the  cloud :  daughter  of  the  sunlight  and  the  rain¬ 
drop,  could  it  be  otherwise  than  beautiful  ?  When  we  look 
upon  its  brightness,  our  dark  thoughts  pass  away ;  for  as  it 
sweetly  bends  over  the  gloom,  it  whispers  of  mercy  to  fallen 
man;  it  tells  us  that  though  our  God  is  awful  in  majesty,  his 
name  is  Love. 

But  while  we  gaze  enraptured  on  its  form  of  light,  our  hearts 
rising  in  silent  devotion  to  that  Being  whose  kind  hand  placed 
the  bow  of  promise  in  the  sky,  its  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
rainbow  vanishes. 

Such  is  the  holy  mission  of  beauty,  to  lift  our  hearts  to 
God,  to  draw  us  to  him  by  cords  of  love ;  and  if  it  often  fails 
of  the  end  designed,  it  is  because  we  do  not  hearken  to  its 
gentle  tone,  and  its  silent  teachings  are  disregarded.  When 
God  thunders  in  his  wrath,  he  speaks  in  a  voice  which  cannot 
but  be  heard,  though  its  warnings  are  often  disregarded.  But, 
would  we  profit  by  the  still  small  voice  of  Beauty,  we  must 
listen  attentively  for  it,  since  it  is  easily  lost  in  the  busy  hum 
of  the  world.  H. 


PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

BY  BEY.  P.  RIZER. 

Responsibility  is  imposed  upon  men  by  the  very  act  of 
giving  them  a  revelation;  and  we  are  all  morally  bound  to 
examine  its  communications,  and  act  towards  it  according  to 
our  convictions  of  duty.  Now,  suppose  I  find  a  command¬ 
ment  in  the  Bible  requiring  me  to  make  God  alone  the  object 
of  religious  worship  and  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  hear  a 
■“voice,”  said  to  be  that  “of  the  Church,”  expounding  this  as 
not  prohibitory  of  praying  to  saints ;  if  I  violate  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God,  and  keep  the  traditions  of  men,  will  I  be  held 
iinnocent,  at  that  tribunal  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
because  others  have  tempted  me  to  go  astray  ?  By  no  means. 
It  would  be  my  own  deliberate  and  voluntary  act,  in  deciding 
to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  precisely  as  others  require 
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me,  and  that  too,  sometimes,  contrary  to  my  deliberate  con¬ 
victions  ;  therefore  I  must  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  errors  which  I  may  happen  to  entertain.  If 
“the  Church ”  alone,  whatever  it  maybe  in  the  estimation  of 
these  pretenders  to  infallibility,  could  be  held  responsible  for 
the  mistakes  and  sins  committed  under  the  rule  which  it  would 
substitute  for  private  judgment,  the  matter  would  not  be  so 
serious  and  important  to  individuals,  whether  they  believe 
truth  or  error.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  system,  every  man 
is  responsible,  in  his  own  private  capacity,  for  his  moral  acts ; 
and  should  his  belief  of  a  lie,  occasioned  by  the  teaching  of  a 
false  spiritual  guide,  happen  to  end  in  sin  and  shame,  he  will 
surely  incur  the  Divine  indignation. 

The  intellectual  structure  of  man  proclaims  his  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  because  he  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  avoid  its  exercise.  All  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  forego  this  privilege  must  fail,  so  far  as  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  For  if  he  believe  and  adopt  the  single 
dogma,  that  the  Church  is  infallible ,  it  is  a  matter  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible,  according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  for  one 
man  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  proposition  on  account  of  evi¬ 
dence  brought  before  the  mind  of  another  man.  I  may  believe 
what  another  tells  me  on  his  simple  parole,  without  asking  for 
the  proof  which  led  him  to  a  decision,  because  I  may  have 
confidence  in  his  integrity ;  but  this  necessarily  implies  a  prior 
process,  in  which  my  own  private  judgment  had  something  to 
do.  Now,  how  can  I  obtain  that  confidence  in  the  Church 
which  is  essential  to  faith  in  her  infallibility,  and  which  must 
exist  before  I  can  conscientiously  receive  one  single  interpret¬ 
ation  from  her,  unless  I  exercise  my  private  judgment?  And 
if  I  cannot  avoid  this,  it  follows  that  I  have  the  inalienable 
right,  and  exercise  it-  in  the  very  commencement  of  my  reli¬ 
gious  inquiries.  This  is  corroborated  and  sustained  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  which  never  contradict  the  Divine 
will  as  expressed  in  the  untarnished  book  of  nature.  “Prove 
all  things,”  says  St.  Paul ;  “  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 
“Beloved,”  says  St.John,  “believe  not  every  spirit,  [or  teacher,] 
but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God ;  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.”  Can-  any  thing 
be  plainer  than  these  exhortations  addressed  to  Christians,, 
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individually  as  well  as  collectively,  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
are  liable  to  imposition  and  deception  by  others,  either  through 
their  weakness  or  wilful  perverseness  ? 

It  is  true,  Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  “always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world;”  and  that,  “wherever  two  or 
three”  might  be  “gathered  together  in”  his  “name,  there”  he 
would  be,  “in  the  midst  of  them.”  But  this  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  he  would  inspire  them  supernaturally,  as  he 
did  the  apostles,  who  had  a  peculiar  mission.  Has  the  Church 
of  Borne,  by  her  history,  proved  that  she  is  infallible ,  and  there¬ 
fore  better  qualified  for  deciding  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty  than  any  individual  believer?  She  has  not  even  deter¬ 
mined  the  source  of  her  pretended  infallibility.  Is  it  in  the 
Pope,  in  the  councils,  in  the  universities,  or  in  the  bishop? 
Sometimes  she  teaches  one  thing,  and  at  other  times  quite  the 
contrary ;  and  thus,  by  her  inconsistency,  proves  that  she  is 
any  thing  else  than  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  religion. 


A  STRING  OF  PEARLS 

From  the  Poems  of  Alexander  Smith,  the  young  Glasgow  poet. 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinding  shy  ; 

Hedges  are  white  with  May.  The  bridegroom  Sea 
Is  toying  with  the  Shore,  his  wedded  bride ; 

And,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  marriage  joy, 

He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells ; 

Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 

Then,  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.  All  is  fair, 

All  glad,  from  grass  to  sun !  Yet  more  I  love 
Than  this,  the  shrinking  day  that  sometimes  comes 
In  winter’s  front,  so  fair  ’mong  its  dark  peers, 

It  seems  a  straggler  from  the  files  of  June, 

Which  in  its  wanderings  had  lost  its  wits, 

And  half  its  beauty  ;  and  when  it  returned, 

Finding  its  old  companions  gone  away, 

It  joined  November’s  troop,  then  marching  past; 
And  so  the  frail  thing  comes,  and  greets  the  world 
With  a  thin,  crazy  smile;  then  bursts  in  tears: 

And  all  the  while  it  holds  within  its  hand 
A  few  half-withered  flowers. 
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CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE. 

What  does  Christian  temperance  require,  and  what  does  it  forbid?  In 
fashion  it  censures  all  that  is  wasteful,  all  that  trenches  on  immodesty,  and 
all  that  feeds  pride  and  starves  almsgiving.  In  dress  and  in  furniture,  in 
the  table  and  in  the  equipage,  it  prescribes  simplicity  without  affected  sin¬ 
gularity,  plenty  without  luxury,  liberality  without  ostentation,  and  the  spirit 
of  those  who  eat  to  live,  rather  than  the  tastes  of  those  who  live  to  eat.  It 
requires  a  chastened  moderation  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  a  sustained 
meekness  and  trustfulness  in  the  day  of  adversity — a  holding  of  the  world 
loosely,  but  a  holding  of  our  own  inclinations  and  desires  tightly,  and  under 
vigilant  control.  It  does  not  prescribe  austerities  for  their  own  sake,  or  as 
in  themselves  meritorious.  The  maceration  of  the  body,  the  severe  penances, 
practised  in  the  ritual  of  La  Trappe,  or  by  the  first  anchorites  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  desert,  it  does  not  find  paralleled  or  commended  in  the  New  Testament. 
Yet  it  regards  Paul’s  charge,  that  the  body  be  brought  under  subjection  to 
the  soul.  It  sees  in  that  body,  in  the  case  of  each  Christian,  “  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  Rome  shows  its  Loretto, — a  sacred  house,  the  chamber 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  fables  to  have  been  carried  in  the  air  from  Syria, 
and  planted  down  where  it  now  stands  in  Italy.  The  gospel  teaches  us  to  see 
in  the  believer’s  body  the  true  Loretto,  a  house  that  shall  be  translated 
into  a  higher  world,  and  rebuilt  there — another,  and  yet  the  same ;  and 
therefore  to  be  honored,  even  in  its  present  and  earthly  uses. 

It  may  be  objected,  Are  no  amusements  allowable  to  the  disciple  of  Christ? 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  perhaps  misquoted  in  defense  of  worldly  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Misquoted,  we  say,  for  the  earlier  portion  of  that  book,  instead  of 
containing  what  were  really  Solomon’s  parting  counsels  to  his  reader,  but 
records  his  erring  principles  and  endeavors,  in  his  earlier  and  misguided 
pursuit  of  happiness.  To  quote  its  opening  statements  and  sentiments  as 
if  they  were  the  final  result  and  settled  principle  of  Solomon’s  experience, 
is  to  mistake  the  details  of  the  preceding  disease  for  the  recipes  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  recovery.  But  does  the  Bible  forbid  all  cheerfulness  and  joyous¬ 
ness  ?  Hoes  true  piety  scowl  from  under  the  knit  brow  on  all  that  savors 
of  gladness,  and  hope,  and  peace  ?  By  no  means.  Our  Saviour  was  present 
at  feasts.  One  of  his  apostles,  (it  was  Matthew,)  after  being  called  to  for¬ 
sake  the  receipt  of  custom  and  follow  Christ,  gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends. 
Our  Saviour  honored  a  wedding-festival  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  a  miracle 
there  wrought.  He  watched  the  sports  of  children,  and  grounded  on  them 
one  of  his  parables.  He  praised  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  and  the  blithe  trust¬ 
fulness  of  the  bird.  Surely,  he  who  did  all  this,  and  who,  as  the  God  of 
Providence,  is  yet  waking  the  melodies  of  the  grove,  and  flashing  splendor 
along  the  skies,  painting  the  tulip,  and  perfuming  the  leaf  of  the  rose  and 
the  heart  of  the  violet,  is  not  disposed  to  inhibit  to  man  all  joy  and  delight 
in  the  use  of  the  senses  which  He  has  formed,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  objects  with  which  He  has  surrounded  his  creatures.  Nature,  and 
art,  and  society,  all  may  minister  to  the  Christian’s  enjoyment.  But  hea¬ 
ven  is  his  chief  point  of  attraction  even  here,  and  whatever  is  alien  in  spirit 
to  that  world  of  light  and  purity,  he  must  dread.  His  pleasures  should 
therefore  be  rational,  and  not  unduly  exciting,  and  not  in  excess — the  re¬ 
laxation  and  not  the  business  of  life. 
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An  easy  test  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  many  forms  of  recreation  might  be 
found  on  inquiring,  Should  I  be  willing,  were  Christ  bodily  and  visibly 
present,  to  pursue  this  amusement  under  his  meek  yet  searching  glance  ? 
Could  the  modern  theatre,  or  the  modern  ball-room  either,  be  visited  by  a 
Christian,  if  this  test  were  once  applied  ?  Take  each,  with  its  ordinary 
accompaniments,  and  its  general  results  on  the  minds  and  religious  character 
of  its  visitants,  and  could  we  look  to  see  our  Saviour  there  stand  by  us  with 
approval  beaming  from  his  eyes  ?  Can  we  imagine  him,  had  he  visited  at 
the  time  the  court  of  Herod,  watching  with  benignant  smile  the'  young  and 
fair  girl,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  as  in  her  dance  she  pleased  her  father 
and  the  chief  lords  of  Galilee?  Even  had  not  the  prophet’s  gory  head  been 
the  grim  prize  of  her  gracefulness,  can  we  conceive  of  Christ’s  sympathizing 
in  her  exhibition?  Weddings  in  the  East  of  old  were,  and  are  yet,  fre¬ 
quently  celebrated  by  the  dancing  of  hired  women.  The  Almehs  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Bayaderes  of  Hindostan,  thus  display  themselves,  as  contributing 
their  portion  to  the  amusements  of  the  wedding-festival.  Imagine  such  an 
accompaniment  of  the  nuptial  festivity  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  commenced 
beneath  Christ’s  eyes,  and  would  you  not  almost  expect  that  the  scourge  of 
small  cords,  which  did  its  work  so  vigorously  in  the  Jewish  temple  on  the 
sellers  of  doves,  would  have  done  an  anticipatory  work  there  ;  thus  avenging 
the  insulted  purity  of  the  home,  as  He  afterwards  vindicated  the  out¬ 
raged  majesty  of  the  sanctuary?  If  worldly  pleasure  were  innocuous  and 
evangelical,  as  some  represent  it,  it  ought  certainly  to  fit  those  practising  it, 
better  than  it  actually  does,  for  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  tremendous 
realities  of  the  death-bed.  But  are  such  votaries  of  pleasure  cheered  in 
sickness  and  soothed  in  decay,  and  in  the  near  view  of  the  grave,  by  their 
reminiscences  of  the  years  given  to  levity  and  folly  ?  Read  the  language  of 
the  gay,  and  witty,  and  accomplished  Chesterfield,  as  he  describes  his  list¬ 
lessness,  and  weariness,  and  wretchedness,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  life.  See 
the  Madame  de  Berry,  who  had  so  flaunted  in  gay  and  guilty  splendor  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  as  she  is  dragged,  shrieking,  in  her  last  years,  to  the 
revolutionary  guillotine,  the  least  self-possessed  and  the  most  frantic  of  its 
female  victims.  And  can  you  doubt  more  ?  Read,  above  all,  the  stern  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament :  “If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.”  “  To  be  carnally-minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spirit¬ 
ually-minded  is  life  and  peace.”  “Be  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds.”  “  What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 
devils.  Do  ye  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?  Are  ye  stronger  than  He?” 
Christian  sobriety  and  moderation,  then,  are  requisite  to  our  discipleship. 
Have  we  them  ?  Is  the  Church  elevating  or  sinking  her  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  attainment  as  to  this  grace  ?  Does  not  the  age  require  the  former  and 
prohibit  the  latter ;  and  demand  that  Christians,  whilst  loving  the  men  of 
the  world  with  a  true  philanthropy,  should  protest  against  the  icays  of  the 
world  with  more  of  holy  decision  ;  and  for  every  new  advance  in  knowledge, 
become  more  weaned,  in  holy  self-denial ,  from  vanity,  and  sense,  and  sin, 
and  from  “  all  that  is  in  the  world from  “  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,”  all  which,  as  the  apostle  John  testifies,  “is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.” — Dr.  Williams  on  Religious  Progress. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

The  very  name  of  the  rainbow  is  a  pleasant  compound,  greatly  superior 
to  the  arco-baleno  of  the  Italians,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  poetical  arc- 
en-ciel  of  the  French. 
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How  elegant  is  the  form  of  the  rainbow  !  Arched  and  unsubstantial ;  the 
perfect  curve  of  beauty  that  the  artists  say  so  much  about.  Then  its  unsul¬ 
lied  and  divinely  contrasted  hues ;  distinct,  yet  blending ;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet ;  deep  and  glowing,  yet  fading  imperceptibly  into  one 
another, 

“Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream.” 

Painters  have  seldom  succeeded  in  transferring  the  evanescent  splendor  of 
the  rainbow  to  the  material  canvas.  Its  airy  transparency,  the  rich,  yet 
delicate  hues  of  which  it  is  composed, — 


“  Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold,” — 


and  the  optical  delusion  that  combines  apparent  nearness  with  actual  remote¬ 
ness,  are  the  great  difficulties  to  the  artist,  and  the  chief  attributes  of  the 
phenomenon. 

The  glorious  ministry  of  the  sun  appears  so  indispensable,  that  the  notion 
of  a  lunar  rainbow  is  something  unfamiliar  and  strange.  M.  Bohault  tells 
us  of  brilliant  colored  rainbows  on  the  grass,  formed  by  the  refractions  of  the 
sun’s  rays  on  the  morning  dew.  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  the  daisies  and  but¬ 
tercups  peeping  up  through  this  new  and  gorgeous  raiment. 

Milton  says,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  Paradise  Lost ,  that  Noah  descends 
from  the  ark 


“With  all  his  train  ; 

Then,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colors  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new.” 


It  is  curious  to  observe  in  what  trifling  touches  the  shades  of  character  are 
defined.  Let  us  compare  this  bow  of  “  three  listed  colors”  with  Shelley’s 
account  of  a  rainbow  in  his  exquisite  poem  on  A  Cloud : 


“  The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 

When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-colored  bow ; 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below.” 

A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  exhibited  than  this,  or  one  that  would 
illustrate  with  greater  accuracy  the  antagonistic  natures  of  the  two  poets. 
Milton’s  gigantic  mind — looking  at  nature  as  set  within  bounds  liiore  distinct 
and  formal — limited  the  hues  of  the  bow  to  the  three  primary  colors,  which 
was  not  just;  for  the  secondary  shades  of  orange,  green,  and  violet  are  as 
lovely  to  the  eye.  Shelley,  with  his  daring  enthusiasm  of  diction,  his 
extended  philosophical  views  and  boundless  liberality  of  opinion,  errs  (on  the 
side  of  justice,  however)  in  calling  it  the  “  million-colored  bow.” 

Let  us  recall,  in  conclusion,  the  lines  of  Coleridge,  from  A  Hymn  written 
in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 


“  Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Beneath  the  keen  full-moon  ?  Who  hade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 

God  !  let  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 

God !  sing,  ye  meadow  streams,  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder — God !” 
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HAVE  ME  EXCUSED. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  said  to  have  had  a  servant  who  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
At  length  the  Doctor’s  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  said,  “  My  friend,  you 
and  I  must  part.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  good  at  making  excuses, 
good  at  any  thing  else.”  And  who  that  has  been  conversant  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  men’s  minds  in  regard  to  religious  duties,  will  not  see  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  Doctor’s  remark  ?  There  are  those  who  cannot  be  approached 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  any  serious  religious  obligation,  but  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  you.  They  are  guarded  as  by  a  flaming  sword  that  turns  every 
way,  and  effectually  prevents  every  successful  assault.  It  is  a  matter  of 
melancholy  curiosity  to  witness  the  'sagacity  and  skill  with  which  almost 
every  form  of  religious  obligation  is  prevented  from  gaining  any  hold  upon 
the  heart.  A  man  is  angry  ;  but  it  is  honest  and  rational  indignation  at 
what  is  wrong.  He  is  covetous ;  but  it  is  that  he  may  aid  more  worthy 
objects  than  any  he  has  yet  seen.  He  is  extravagant;  but  his  station  in 
life  requires  it.  He  is  slothful ;  but  active  exertion  would  ruin  his  health. 
He  neglects  his  family ;  but  some  noble  enterprise  of  science  or  philanthropy 
calls  him  away.  So  every  self-denying  duty  of  religion,  in  its  turn,  knocks 
in  vain  at  the  door  of  his  heart.  He  must  be  excused. 

Here  is  a  constant  process  of  self-deception.  The  man  who  is  armed  at 
every  point  with  an  excuse,  is  the  very  man  who  will  toss  all  these  pretenses 
to  the  winds,  wherever  his  own  heart  is  deeply  interested.  He  who  can¬ 
not  speak  of  Christ  to  a  little  circle  of  friends,  or  to  a  neighbor,  through 
diffidence  and  modesty,  can  utter  himself  boldly  and  with  power  when  any 
worldly  interest  presses  him.  He  who  cannot  pray  because  he  has  no  gift, 
can  engage  in  any  of  the  forms  of  social  intercourse  with  facility  and  delight 

The  self-excuser  is  a  self-deceiver.  He  is  inflicting  injury  on  his  own  soul 
by  all  his  attempts  to  evade  the  transitory  inconvenience  which  religious 
duty  imposes.  He  weakens  his  own  moral  power.  He  reduces  himself  to 
miserable  impotpncy  in  the  Church  of  God,  if  unhappily  he  is  connected 
with  it.  If  he  is  good  at  excuses,  he  is  “good  for  nothing  else.” 


THE  HARP-STRING. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  saw,  in  the  sunlight  of  a  pleasant  morning,  a  rare  and 
beautiful  sight.  A  spider  had  stretched  his  web  from  a  tree  across  to  a 
neighboring  bush.  In  the  gentle  breeze  of  the  dawn  it  floated  gracefully 
about,  now  perceptible  and  now  lost  to  the  view.  As  I  carelessly  watched 
its  motion,  a  tinge  of  exquisite  green  light  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the 
attenuated  line,  and  then  passed  along  in  a  beautiful  wave  of  changing  color. 
Sometimes  but  a  single  point  of  the  web  was  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and 
only  the  minutest  particle  of  an  emerald  was  visible.  Again  the  colored 
part  extended  itself  in  length,  and  appeared  like  the  rich  blending  of  rays 
from  many  brilliant  and  precious  jewels. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  analogy  between  light  and  sound,  and  I  felt  the 
reality  of  its  existence  in  the  effect  produced  by  what  I  saw.  That  little 
web  was  as  a  harp-string  on  which  the  sunlight  made  sweet  music.  There 
was  harmony  in  that  mingling  of  colors,  and  melody  in  the  noiseless  chang¬ 
ing  from  shade  to  shade. 

But  what  most  deeply  impressed  me  was  the  faithfulness  of  nature  to 
“nature’s  God,”  as  contrasted  with  the  unfaithfulness  of  believers  to  Jesus 
Christ  their  Saviour. 
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That  little  ray  of  light,  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  minutest  thread, 
came  to  my  eye  with  an  excess  of  glory  that  compelled  me  to  observe  and 
wonder  at  it,  while  it  produced  upon  my  soul  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the 
softest  strains  of  music. 

But  we  that  do  believe  are  enlightened  from  on  high.  The  Lord  of  glory 
is  our  light  and  our  salvation.  Ho  is  to  us  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
He  shines  upon  us,  that  we  may  let  our  light  shine  before  men.  But  are 
his  rays  reflected  from  us  to  the  world,  or  are  they  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  our  own  hearts ?  Falling  on  each  believer’s  heart,  “a  harp  of 
thousand  strings,”  do  they  make  sweet  music?  Does  the  world  hear  it? 
Can  our  Saviour  hear  it  ? 


THE  CANARY  BIRD. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


A  singular  incident,  showing  the  effect 
of  music  upon  a  canary  bird,  occurred 
not  long  ago  at  Roxbury,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  A  lady  of  rare  musical 
attainments  was  playing  on  the  piano, 
when  all  at  once  her  bird,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  listening  very  intently, 
burst  forth  into  a  strain  of  song  so  loud, 
shrill,  and  powerful,  as  at  once  to  arrest 
her  attention.  Nothing  like  it  had  been 
heard  before.  The  little  creature’s  breast 
seemed  actually  swelling  and  heaving 
with  his  efforts  to  give  vent  to  the  con¬ 
ception  with  which  his  tiny  heart  was 
beating.  All  at  once,  at  the  very  full 
tide  of  his  melody,  he  was  silent.  His  mistress  took  him  from  the  cage,  and 
he  turned  over  in  her  hand  and  died  !  On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  completely  split  his  wind-pipe  from  top  to  bottom ! 

The  canary  bird  can  be  taught  a  great  many  tricks,  some  of  which  are 
surprising  enough.  I  had  a  bird  once  who  was  quite  a  cunning  fellow.  He 
used  to  play  with  me  every  day.  "When  I  let  him  go  out  of  his  cage  in  the 
room  which  I  occupied  as  a  study,  he  would  play  all  manner  of  capers. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  still  for  a  long  time,  until,  perhaps,  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  out  of  his  cage,  when  he  would  suddenly  fly  from  the 
place  where  he  was  sitting,  and  pop  over  my  table,  just  hitting  my  head 
with  his  wings. 

But  YTilly — for  that  was  the  name  of  this  bird — had  not  so  thorough  an 
education  as  some  birds  of  his  species  which  I  saw  about  a  year  since  at  a 
public  exhibition.  These  birds,  with  a  multitude  of  others  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection,  performed  many  surprising  feats.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  birds 
in  charge  would  bring  them  out,  one  by  one,  and  they  would  go  through 
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their  several  parts  on  the  platform.  First  he  made  a  crow  march  out  of  the 
cage  where  he  was  kept;  and  a  little  canary  bird,  at  the  bidding  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  flew  from  the  place  where  he  was  sitting,  hopped  upon  the  back  of 
the  crow,  and  rode  several  times  around  the  platform,  the  crow  seeming  to 
like  the  sport  as  well  as  his  rider.  Another  canary  bird  stood  on  the  barrel  of 
a  pistol  when  his  master  discharged  it,  without  stirring  an  inch  at  the  noise. 
Afterwards  he  made  two  or  three  of  these  birds  fly  through  a  small  ring 
that  had  been  suspended  a  few  feet  from  the  floor,  the  ring  being  surrounded 
with  pitch,  which  was  on  fire  at  the  time.  Then  he  harnessed  one  of  them 
up  to  a  carriage,  and  made  him  draw  it  around  the  platform.  Indeed,  this 
gentleman  had  taught  these  little  birds  to  perform  all  sorts  of  cunning  tricks, 
which  amused  me  exceedingly. —  Woodicorttis  Stories  about  Birds. 

t 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  IIAYE  TO  DO  WITH  CHILDREN. 

In  order  to  gain  the  hearts  of  children,  it  is  needful  to  be  fraught  with  expec¬ 
tation  and  fervor.  Their  sunny  temperament  shrinks  away  from  all  that  is  dark 
and  gloomy;  and,  what  is  worse,  if  they  have  a  sombre  teacher,  by  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas,  his  shadow  is  apt  to  rest  ever  after  on  every  religious  subject 
The  gospel  is  pure  and  genuine  gladness.  It  is  God  reconciled ;  it  is  peace  in  the 
conscience ;  it  is  the  blessed  prospect  of  glory.  And  did  we  tarry  under  its  shining , 
its  hopefulness  should  gild  our  countenances,  and  beam  on  all  our  movements.  The 
Christian  and  Christian  teacher  should  be  an  embodied  gospel ;  and  if  despond¬ 
ency  or  severity  be  our  habitual  temperament,  we  may  be  devout,  but  we  are 
not  evangelical.  We  have  got  a  wrong  version  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
are  giving  forth  an  erroneous  view  of  it.  But  more  than  this,  few  have  ever 
effected  any  thing  important,  as  reformers  or  evangelists,  who  did  not  carry  with 
them  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  The  philan¬ 
thropist  is  one  who  takes  up  a  lump  of  rusty  ore  and  espies  in  it  a  bar  of  precious 
metal.  He  is  one  who  dredsres  rags  from  the  kennel,  and  sees  them  converted 
into  sheets  of  virgin  paper,  read}7  for  the  poet’s  pen  or  the  artist’s  pencil.  He  is 
one  who  sees  in  an  island  of  dirty  savages  a  commonwealth  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  not  come  as  yet ;  and  who  discovers  in  a  convict-ship  a  gymnasium  for 
moral  discipline,  and  the  probationary  school  from  which  many  a  renovated  and 
ennobled  character  may  emerge.  And  he  is  one  who,  in  a  ragged-class,  would 
detect  the  possible  germ  of  many  a  virtuous  and  many  a  lovely  thing — so  many 
problems  for  Christian  zeal,  and  so  many  trophies  for  all-conquering  and  all¬ 
transforming  grace. 


APPLICATION  OF  A  CURIOUS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  physiologists  that  certain  coloring  matters,  if 
administered  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  possess  the  property  of 
entering  into  the  system  and  tinging  the  bones.  No  attempt,  however,  has 
been  made  to  turn  this  beautiful  discovery  to  account  until  lately,  when 
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Mons.  Boulin  speculated  on  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  administering 
colored  articles  of  food  to  silk-worms  just  before  they  began  spinning 
their  cocoons.  His  first  experiments  were  conducted  with  indigo,  which  he 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  mulberry  leaves  serving  the  worms 
for  food.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  successful — he  obtained  blue 
cocoons.  Prosecuting  still  farther  his  experiments,  he  sought  a  red  coloring 
matter  capable  of  being  eaten  by  the  silk- worms  without  injury  resulting. 
He  had  some  difficulty  to  find  such  a  coloring  matter  at  first,  but  eventually 
alighted  on  the  Bignonia  chica.  Small  portions  of  this  plant  having  been 
added  to  the  mulberry  leaves,  the  silk-worms  consumed  the  mixture,  and 
produced  red-colored  silk,  in  this  manner  the  experimenter,  who  is  still 
prosecuting  his  researches,  hopes  to  obtain  silk,  as  secreted  by  the  worm,  of 
many  other  colors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States. — This 
Association  promises  to  occupy  an  important  place  among  our  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  proposes  to  establish  a  fund  of  at  least  $50,000  to  assist  poor  and 
destitute  Lutheran  congregations  in  obtaining  houses  of  public  worship.  The 
31st  of  October  next  has  been  appointed  as  the  day  on  which  simultaneous 
collections  are  to  be  taken  up  for  the  proposed  fund.  Thirteen  Synods  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  held  in  Frederick,  Md.,  at  which  the  Society  was 
formed,  and  the  action  of  the  Convention  received  the  warm  sanction  of  the 
General  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  Winchester,  Ya. 

The  Constitutional  ( Presbyterian )  General  Assembly,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  proposed  to  raise  during  the  present  year  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
to  be  distributed  in  small  loans  among  the  feeble  churches  of  that  connection. 

The  Bible  in  Common  Schools. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the  0.  S.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  “urge 
the  sustaining  of  the  common  schools  with  the  Bible  in  them,  and  zealously 
oppose  the  efforts  of  Papists  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasuries  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  sectarian  schools.”  In  the  Maryland  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sectarian  books  in  public  schools  was  amended  by  adding 
a  proviso  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  the  Bible,  and  ordered  to  a 
third  reading. 

The  American  Education  Society  has  afforded  aid  during  the  year  to  308 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  of  whom  179  were  from  Yew-England,  44 
from  the  Middle  States,  78  from  the  Western  States,  and  7  from  other  lands.  Last 
year,  294  students  received  aid.  During  the  year,  32  students  have  closed  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  supply  of  ministers  by  no  means  keeps  pace 
with  the  demand. 

Padre  Gavazzi. — The  violence  perpetrated  upon  this  individual  whilst  lectur¬ 
ing  against  Catholicism  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  will  strengthen  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  liberty  of  speech.  It  has  been  truly  affirmed  that  “this 
cardinal  right  cannot  be  assailed  in  any  case,  or  any  where,  without  an  outrage 
upon  humanity  which  the  whole  race  are  bound  to  resist.”  Intelligent  Cana- 
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dian  Catholics  do  not  pretend  to  justify  or  palliate  this  attempt  to  crush  a  most 
sacred  and  fundamental  right.  Gavazzi  has  been  invited  back  to  Montreal  by 
many  prominent  citizens,  to  finish  his  course  of  lectures. 

Tent  Preaching  has  been  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
New- York,  and  succeeds  beyond  expectation.  We  notice  among  the  preachers 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
While  Satan  is  collecting  his  agencies  around  this  great  centre  of  attraction,  it 
is  well  that  the  Church  has  undertaken  to  reach,  with  the  influences  of  the 
gospel,  the  masses  who  will  congregate  in  that  vicinity  on  the  Sabbath. 

Illinois  State  University. — This  Institution  has  sprung  into  existence  with  the 
vigor  that  is  characteristic  of  the  West  and  Western  enterprise.  May  its  growth 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly-increasing  wants  in  which  it  originated!  We  learn 
from  the  annual  Catalogue  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  Eev.  Francis 
Springer,  A.M.,  President  and  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Political 
Economy ;  llev.  S.  W.  Harkey,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  also,  for  the 
time  being,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Language  ;  Eev.  Edmund  Miller,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Preparatory  Department ;  Eev.  Daniel  Garver,  A.B.,  Professor  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages ;  John  M.  Lingle,  Tutor  in  the  Preparatory 
Department. 


FOEEIGN  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  civil  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Malta  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British 
Government,  expunged  the  article  in  their  Constitution  by  which  the  Bomish 
religion  is  alone  tolerated. 

Rev.  Fliedner,  the  founder  of  the  modern  institution  of  deaconesses  in  Prussia, 
who  also  a  few  years  ago  visited  our  country,  and  brought  with  him  several 
deaconesses  for  the  Infirmary  at  Pittsburgh,  under  the  charge  of  our  indefati¬ 
gable  brother  Papavant,  has  recently  issued  an  appeal  to  young  ladies  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  benevolent  calling. 

Protestant  Superstition. — A  recent  German  paper  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  from  a  demoniac,  by  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Lauterseifen  !  ! ! 

• 

In  Corsica ,  hitherto  an  entirely  Eoman  Catholic  island,  a  Protestant  church 
has  been  organized. 

The  Grand  Mosque  at  Laghuat,  in  Algiers,  has  been  converted  into  a  Eomish 
church,  and  the  Governor-General  and  Eomish  Bishop  of  Algiers  have  both 
declared,  that  wherever  the  French  flag  waves  the  Cross  shall  be  erected. 

The  Sultan  has  proposed  the  King  of  Prussia  as  umpire,  in  the  affair  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Division  of  the  Romish  Priests  of  France  into  two  parties  is  daily 
becoming  more  strongly  marked.  The  ultramontane  party  is  unconditionally 
devoted  to  the  Pope  ;  whilst  the  Gallican  seeks  to  vindicate  a  qualified  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  Eomish  Church  in  France. 

German  (not  Eoman)  Catholics. — In  Hamburg,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
parts  of  Germany,  the  civil  authorities  have  revoked  the  privilege  of  public 
worship  granted  to  these  dissenters  from.  Popery  and  adherents  of  Eonge  or 
Zersky,  a  few  years  since.  The  alleged  ground  ordinarily  is  the  lax  and  often 
infidel  doctrines  adopted  by  many  of  them;  but  the  real  causes  are  hostility  to 
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liberty  of  every  kind,  the  liberal  political  tendencies  of  these  new  churches, 
and  a  disposition  manifest  throughout  the  major  part  of  Europe,  to  favor  Roman¬ 
ism  as  the  natural  ally  of  monarchy.  This  same  disposition  is  likewise  evinced 
in  the  (Protestant)  Palatinate,  by  the  recent  suppression  of  a  paper,  because  it 
contained  a  collection  of  quotations  from  Jesuit  authors,  without  annotations ! 

In  Munich ,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  a  recent  work  of  Dr.  Marriott ,  of  Basel 
the  distinguished  friend  of  evangelical  religion,  was  suppressed,  because  it 
characterized  Popish  indulgences  as  opprobrious  ! 

The  Austrian  Government  has  lately  passed  an  edict  rigidly  forbidding  any 
Benevolent  Society  from  applying  to  foreign  countries  for  contributions.  How 
would  the  Romanists  of  our  land  regard  a  similar  law,  preventing  them  from 
receiving  foreign  aid  to  sustain  their  operations  amongst  us? 

A  Society  for  the  benefit  of  German  emigrants ,  of  the  evangelical  religion,  to 
North  America,  has  been  organized  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Krummacher. 

Discovery  of  African  Jews. — A  German  traveller  in  Africa  reports  that  he  has 
discovered  a  race  of  negroes  near  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  that  are  Jews,  and 
have  numerous  copies  of  the  Books  of  Moses ;  and  although  they  speak  of  the 
prophets  also,  they  have  none  of  their  writings. 


SELECT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Bayard's  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ,  Ac.  This 
latest  work  of  the  celebrated  Oriental  archaeologist  possesses  no  ordinary  merit. 
The  facts  he  has  brought  to  light  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  evidences  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  biblical  student.  His  descriptions 
of  personal  incidents  and  characters  are  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting, 
and  the  volume  alike  desirable  to  the  Christian  and  the  scholar.  A  judicious 
and  satisfactory  abridgment  of  the  same  work  has  also  been  recently  published 
by  Putnam,  in  one  octavo  volume.  The  original  work  is  from  the  press  of  the 
Harpers. 

Home  Life  in  Germany. — By  Charles  Loring  Brace,  pp.  443.  $1,124.  The 

character  of  Mr.  Brace  as  an  attentive  and  judicious  traveller  is  established  by 
his  work  on  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  present  volume  is  a  successful  attempt 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  private  life  and  domestic  habits  principally  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  Germany.  Its  sketches  are  truthful  and 
vivid,  and  though  not  a  religious  work,  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting  to 
the  Christian  and  philanthropist.  Being  moreover  a  delineation  of  the  father- 
land,  the  land  of  a  Luther,  it  possesses  double  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  Old  and  the  New.  By  William  Goodell,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  to  the  East.  This  veteran  soldier  of  Christ  here  gives  us  an  interesting 
and  instructive  view  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labors  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the  East,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
work  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  against  the 
objections  of  infidels  and  narrow-minded  believers,  whilst  it  presents  much 
interesting  information  on  Oriental  manners  and  customs. 

D'  Aubigne  s  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  fifth  volume  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  graphic  work  has  left  the  press,  and  brings  down  the  Reformation  in 
England  to  the  death  of  Wolsey,  with  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
departed  from  England,  we  trust  for  ever.  This  volume  possesses  all  the  attract- 
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ive  features  which  conferred  such  extraordinary  popularity  on  its  predecessors ; 
and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pastor  and  of  every 
Christian. 

Pastoral  Theology ;  or  the  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry.  By  A.  Vinet, 
Prof,  of  Theology  at  Lausanne.  Translated  by  Dr.  Skinner,  with  Notes.  12 mo. 
pp.  387.  A  valuable  work  for  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

The  Training  of  Little  Ones  for  Christ,  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  A.M.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  connected  with  the  Second  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  is  pastor.  The  discourse  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  The  leading  thought,  that 
‘  every  child  within  the  domain  of  the  Church  should  grow  up  a  Christian,” 
though  the  preacher  claims  for  it  no  novelty,  is  one  that  needs  to  be  reiterated, 
until  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  believing  parents  to  have  their  little  ones  engrafted 
so  early  upon  Christ,  that  they  may  be  unconscious  of  ever  having  had  any 
other  master. 

Education. — An  address  delivered  before  the  Linnaean  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College,  April  18th,  1853,  by  A.  Webster,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Man 
is  wrong,  and  his  reformation  must  begin  in  the  heart.  True  education  is  not 
the  leading  out  of  the  human  powers  as  they  are — nothing  could  be  so  terrible 
as  the  successful  and  complete  development  of  such  a  nature — but  the  sowing 
of  good  seed,  the  pouring  in  of  sweet  and  holy  precepts,  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  only  true  Reformer.  These  thoughts  are  evolved  with  a  pleasing  and  forcible 
originality  of  illustration. 

The  Life  of  John  Arndt,  author  of  the  work  on  “ True  Christianity.”  By  John 
G.  Morris,  pastor  of  the  1st  English  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore. — This  is  the 
biography  of  an  individual  to  whose  writings  tens  of  thousands  have  traced 
their  religious  impressions.  If  the  success  of  this  deeply  interesting  book  is 
equal  to  its  merits,  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  indeed  “high  time  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  should  be  furnished  with  a  history  of  her 
own  great  men;”  and  we  hope  the  present  volume  will  be  so  widely  welcomed 
as  to  encourage  the  author  to  prosecute  his  plan  of  furnishing  other  biographies 
of  a  similar  character.  Published  by  T.  Newton  Kurtz,  Baltimore. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hippolytus  and  his  Age ;  or  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
under  Commodus  and  Alexander  Severus.  By  C.  J.  Bunsen.  4  vols.  This  work 
is  based  on  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Mt.  Athos  in  1842,  and  first  published 
by  M.  Miller  in  1852.  It  seems  to  be  the  production  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of 
Prt  us,  near  Rome,  and  was  written  about  A.  D.  225.  It  possesses  extreme 
interest,  as  it  dissipates  in  a  high  degree  the  pretensions  of  Churchmen  and 
Papists,  and  presents  a  most  interesting  view  of  Christianity  in  its  transition 
period.  This  work  will  doubtless  soon  be  presented  in  a  cheaper  and  more  con¬ 
densed  form. 

Dr.  Muller  s  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  Translated  and  published  in  Clark’s 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Tenneman’s  (Abridged)  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern.  1  vol. 
The  first  edition  was  translated  very  imperfectly  into  English.  The  second  has, 
however,  been  corrected  throughout  by  the  able  hand  of  T.  D.  Morell,  and  may 
be  recommended  as  one  of  the  very  best  epitomes  of  the  different  systems  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 
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LUTHER  IN  THE  WARTBURG. 

BY  REV.  T.  STORK,  D.D. 

No.  II. 

“How  truly,  Solitude,  art  thou  the  fostering  nurse  of  greatness!” — Tupper. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  bow  nrncb  solitude  bad  to  do  in 
tbe  formation  of  tbe  great  characters  of  Scripture  biography. 
Abraham,  exiled  from  his  native  home,  a  pilgrim  and  so¬ 
journer  in  a  strange  land,  grew  strong  in  faith  by  living  alone 
with  God.  Moses,  as  a  shepherd,  leads  his  flock  to  the  most 
retired  part  of'  the  desert,  and  then  he  comes  to  Horeb  and 
sees  the  burning  bush,  and  by  his  solitary  meditations  and 
communion  with  God  is  prepared  for  his  eventful  work. 
Elijah  was  the  son  of  the  desert.  He  who  was  appointed  to 
go  before  the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  ways,  “  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel.”  There  from  his  youth,  till  near  the  age  of  thirty, 
familiar  with  the  rough  face  of  Nature,  in  her  dark,  pathless 
woods,  overhanging  cliffs  and  swollen  streams,  amid  stillness 
and  solitude,  was  the  Baptist  nursed  and  hardened  into  a 
hero  and  a  reformer.  There  having  caught  his  wild  and  so¬ 
lemn  eloquence  from  the  11  tameless  torrents  dashing  by,”  and 
his  theology  from  the  visions  of  God,  he  came  forth  from  the 
-  desert  with  the  stern  aspect  and  sublime  attitude  of  a  mighty 
and  heroic  reformer.  And  much  every  way  had  the  seclusion 
of  Luther  amidst  the  dark  forests  of  Thuringia  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  his  character  as  the  great  Reformer ;  and  it  was 
obviously  designed  by  Providence  as  an  important  preliminary 
to  the  subsequent  achievements  of  the  Reformation. 

VOL.  i.  7 
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“Many  kindling  seeds  of  good  will  sprout  within  thy  soul; 

Thou  shalt  weep  in  solitude,  thou  shalt  pray  in  solitude ; 

Thou  shalt  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  and  praise  the  grace  of  solitude.” 

How  descriptive  of  Luther’s  actual  experience  in  the  castle, 
passing  through  successive  alternations  of  tears  and  joy,  prayer 
and  praise  !  At  one  time,  sitting  at  night  in  his  lonely  cham¬ 
ber,  he  groaned  under  his  dreadful  physical  sufferings ;  and 
then,  as  some  gleam  of  God’s  goodness  in  his  afflictions  flashed 
on  his  soul,  exclaiming,  “  Thanks  to  thee,  0  Christ !  that  thou 
wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  marks  of  thy  Cross.” 
At  one  time,  wrapt  in  gloomy  reverie,  the  Church  rises  before 
his  morbid  fancy,  all  wretched  and  forsaken  ;  and  yielding  to 
despondency,  he  exclaims,  in  the  utter  dejection  of  his  spirit, 
“Alas  !  there  is  no  one,  in  this  latter  day  of  His  anger,  to  stand 
like  a  wall  before  the  Lord,  and  save  Israel!”  And  then  gentler 
and  more  hopeful  thoughts  would  steal  through  his  anxious 
mind,  tranquilize  his  fears,  and  diffuse  a  heavenly  peace  through 
his  heart ;  and  he  wrote  to  Melancthon  these  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments  :  “If  I  perish,  the  gospel  will  lose  nothing;  you  will 
succeed  me,  as  Elisha  did  Elijah,  with  a  double  portion  of  my 
spirit.”  Thus  did  the  heart  of  the  captive  monk  perpetually 
oscillate  between  hope  and  fear,  alternately  sighing  and  sing¬ 
ing  ;  and  sometimes,  as  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  heaven  came 
streaming  down,  through  his  loneliness  would  his  heart  swell 
up  into  praise,  singing  like  the  birds  around  the  “  mountain 
on  the  isle  of  Patmos.”  It  was  at  such  intervals  of  joy  that 
he  would  begin  his  letters  with  the  fanciful  dates :  “  From  the 
region  of  air  and  birds and  “  From  the  midst  of  the  birds 
who  sing  joyfully  among  the  foliage,  and  praise  God  day  and 
night  with  their  sweet  melody.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  his  description  of  his  moun¬ 
tain  retreat  is  quite  characteristic:  “My  residence  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  clouds  in  the  empire  of  singing  birds,  without 
speaking  of  other  birds,  whose  mingled  voices  would  drown  a 
tempest.  Near  here  there  is  a  wood,  vocal  from  the  first  to 
the  last  branch  with  songsters,  besides  ravens  and  crows.  From 
morning  to  evening,  and  sometimes  during  the  night,  their 
cries  are  so  indefatigable  and  so  incessant,  that  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  spot  in  the  world  where  so  many  birds  assem¬ 
ble.  Hot  a  moment’s  silence  ;  willingly  or  unwillingly,  you 
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must  hear  them ;  old  and  young,  mothers  and  daughters, 
glorify,  as  they  best  can,  their  name  of  raven.” 

However  reluctantly  Luther  at  first  acquiesced  in  this  pre¬ 
concerted  exile  and  seclusion,  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to 
recognize  in  it  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence, 
“  and  sing  the  grace  of  solitude.  ”  That  temporary  suspension  of 
his  public  activity  amidst  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  polemical 
conflict,  and  that  quietude  of  seclusion,  inviting  him  to  intro¬ 
vert  his  mind  and  study  Divine  truth,  not  merely  for  conten¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  means  of  regeneration  and  life,  had  a  most 
important  influence  upon  his  personal  religious  character,  as 
well  as  upon  the  subsequent  development  and  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  In  that  solitude  of  self-inspection  and  communion 
with  God,  his  heart  was  more  than  ever  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  whole  intellectual  being  was  penetrated 
and  transfigured  by  its  influence.  His  pale,  worn  countenance, 
as  he  sits  there  over  his  Bible,  is  lighted  with  a  fire,  as  if  re¬ 
flected  from  the  radiant  jasper  walls  of  the  celestial  city.  He 
writes,  and  clasps  his  hands,  and  looks  upward,  and  blesses 
God  for  the  Bible,  entranced  with  some  passage,  the  glory  of 
which  The  Holy  Spirit  lets  in  upon  his  soul. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  without  this  living,  burning,  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  power  of  God’s  Word,  Luther  would 
have  been  morally  unfitted  for  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 
He  entered,  as  Zwingle  said,  into  God’s  thoughls  in  his  Word, 
and  dwelt  there  as  in  a  tower  of  invincible  strength  and  glory. 

“  When  one  of  the  elementary  truths  of  the  gospel  masters 
the  mind,”  says  one,  “  it  quite  transfigures  it  with  power  and 
glory.  It  gives  it  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  the  freedom  and 
swiftness  of  a  celestial  nature.”  Thus  Luther,  baptized  into 
the  very  power  of  the  Bible  as  a  spiritual  element,  was  made 
superior  alike  to  the  fear  of  man  and  the  blandishments  of  the 
world.  It  lived  and  breathed  in  him,  a  spiritual  existence,  a 
powerful,  practical  life.  It  made  him,  like  Apollos,  an  eloquent 
man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  “  and  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds.”  This  powerful,  trans¬ 
forming  experience  of  God’s  Word  Luther  gained,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  in  the  quiet  study,  and  by  the  intense,  soul-trying, 
spiritual  discipline  through  which  he  passed  in  the  Wartburg. 

This  friendly  imprisonment,  so  far  as  it  affected  Luther  per- 
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sonally,  may  be  further  viewed  as  a  providential  preventive  of 
spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism,  into  which  some  of  the  earlier 
Reformers  fell.  If  Paul  needed  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  lest  he 
should  be  exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations  given  to  him,  may  not  Luther  have  equally 
needed  some  check  against  a  similar  liability,  when  there  was 
so  much  around  to  tempt  his  frail  and  sinful  humanity  to  spi¬ 
ritual  pride  and  self- exaltation  —  a  proclivity  so  strong  and 
determinate  in  our  sinful  nature?  And  when  every  thing 
depended  upon  him  instrumentally,  and  the  least  giddiness  in 
Luther  might  have  imperiled  the  cause  he  was  designed  to 
advance,  may  we  not  justly  anticipate  that  Providence  would 
interpose  to  prevent  any  sinful  development  in  the  Reformer 
that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Reformation?  And  are  we 
not  authorized,  therefore,  in  viewing  this  imprisonment  as  the 
hand  of  God,  withdrawing  Luther  from  the  “sphere  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  ovations,  and  throwing  him  into  an  unknown  retreat?” 
There  his  soul,  tempered  and  chastened  by  adversity,  in  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  the  unseen  world,  would  retain  its. proper 
spiritual  equipoise,  “and  the  principles  of  a  Christian  life  be 
thenceforward  evolved  with  greater  energy  and  freedom.” 

The  remarks  of  a  great  American  thinker  are  so  pertinent  in 
the  illustration  of  this  point  in  Luther’s  history,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  their  insertion  here :  “Afflictions,  desertions,  and  tempta¬ 
tions  are  as  needful  as  consolations.  Jonah’s  whale  will  teach 
a  good  lesson,  as  well  as  Pisgah’s  top ;  and  a  man  may  some¬ 
times  learn  as  much  from  being  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep, 
as  from  forty  days  on  the  mount.  I  see  Jonah  come  out  of  a 
whale,  and  cured  of  rebellion  ;  I  see  Moses  go  up  to  the  mount 
with  meekness,  but  come  down  with  a  huff  and  break  the 
tables.  Further,  I  see  three  picked  disciples  attending  their 
Master  to  the  mount,  and  fall  asleep  there.  Jesus  has  given 
you  a  hand  and  heart  to  execute  great  thiugs  for  his  glory,  and 
therefore  he  will  deal  you  out  a  suitable  measure  of  afflictions, 
to  keep  your  balance  steady.” 

We  have,  thus  far,  considered  the  results  of  this  temporary 
imprisonment  upon  Luther  personally.  In  a  future  article  we 
shall  discuss  its  influence  upon  the  Reformation,  and  attempt 
an  exposition  of  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  his  inkstand 
assault  upon  the  Devil. 
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SUMMER  EVENING. 

BY  MRS.  J.  L.  GRAY. 

Twilight  shadows,  softly  stealing,  Idly  in  the  waters  standing, 

Veil  the  fading  landscape  o’er :  Grazing  on  its  gentle  flow, 

Bees  their  luscious  loads  are  bearing  Pensively  they  seem  to  ponder 
To  their  homestead’s  crowded  door.  On  the  weight  of  human  woe. 

’Neath  yon  old  tree’s  scanty  shadow,  Forth  from  ivy-covered  cottage, 

Near  the  brooklet’s  verdant  brink,  Humbly  built  upon  the  plain, 

From  the  fragrant,  new-mown  meadow,  Come  the  herdsman’s  son  and  daughter, 
Come  the  thirsty  kine  to  drink.  Harry  and  his  sister  Jane. 


Knowing  naught  of  wealth,  nor  caring 
For  its  glittering  pomp  or  power, 
Lightly,  gayly,  o’er  the  green-sward, 
Trip  they  at  the  twilight  hour. 

Graceful  poised  she  bears  her  milk-pail ; 

He  the  little  tripod  bears; 

Happy  in  their  flowing  treasure, 
Happy  in  their  morning  years. 

Sneer  not  ye  who  in  the  city 

Spend  your  hours  at  ball  or  play ; 
Are  your  hearts  as  free  from  sorrow  ? 
Are  ye  innocent  as  they  ? 

Easton,  Pa.,  July,  1853. 


Do  you  press  your  downy  pillow 
With  a  breast  as  free  from  woe  ? 
Dreams  as  light,  flit  they  around  you, 
As  these  humble  children  know  ? 

Gems  may  deck  an  anxious  bosom, 
Smiles  from  breaking  hearts  may  come 
Tears  unwept,  and  sighs  unbreathed, 
Mar  the  merchant’s  costliest  home. 

Wisdom  bideth  with  the  lowly; 

To  the  humble  grace  is  given ; 

Peace  on  earth  their  happy  portion — 
Peace  on  earth  and  rest  in  heav  en. 
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THE  MEANS  OF  SELF-CULTURE. 

Patient  application  and  unwearied  effort  are  essential  in  the 
work  of  self-culture.  It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes,  clause 
after  clause  and  sentence  after  sentence,  elaborated  his  immortal 
orations.  There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  The 
greatest  results  of  the  mind,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  ocean, 
are  produced  by  small  but  continuous  efforts,  by  the  plying  of 
constant  assiduities ;  and  as  the  sweetest  rose  often  grows  upon 
the  sharpest  thorn,  so  the  severest  labor  often  produces  the  most 
profitable  results.  Indefatigable  labor  is  necessary  to  overcome 
that  indolence  of  our  nature  which  often  clings  to  us  as  tightly 
as  the  serpents  entwined  themselves  around  the  bodies  of  Lao- 
coon  and  his  sons.  The  mind,  unemployed,  is  like  the  blade  of 
Hudibras : 

“  Wliich  ate  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack.” 

There  is  a  disparity  in  men’s  natural  endowments,  but  how 
often  does  the  less  favored  far  outstrip  him  upon  whom  Nature 
has  more  generously  lavished  her  gifts  !  Too  much  influence 
is  often  ascribed  to  Nature.  Many,  with  all  that  has  been  done 
for  them,  sink  into  oblivion  and  contempt.  It  may  be  to  the 
sluggish  and  supine  a  pleasing  doctrine  that  Nature  does  every 
thing,  and  without  her  aid  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  For 
then,  if  we  are  favorites,  we  are  excused  from  further  exertion, 
and  if  we  are  proscribed,  no  exertion  will  avail.  But  the  man 
who  entertains  this  doctrine  of  intellectual  predestination 
usually  predestines  for  himself.  Without  industry,  all  Nature’s 
gifts  are  like  the  steward’s  buried  talent ;  they  produce  nothing, 
and  moulder  in  their  native  soil :  the  heart,  of  which  they  were 
designed  to  be  the  ornament,  becomes  their  sepulchre;  their 
garden  is  their  grave.  Man  is  formed  for  activity.  Exertion 
is  the  true  element  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

We  must  be  in  earnest.  This  was  the  spirit  of  those  who 
have  accomplished  most  for  their  race,  who  being  dead ,  yet  speak. 
It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  Erfurt  that  the  Saxon  Reformer  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  soul  the  new  evangele  of  faith  and  freedom.  It 
was  also  in  solitude  that  the  eloquence  of  him  was  formed  who 
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addressed  the  Athenian  people  in  those  fervid  strains  which 

“Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece. 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes’  throne.” 

It  is  said  of  Socrates  that  he  conld  remain  a  whole  day  utterly 
lost  in  profound  reflection.  Fichte,  even  in  childhood,  had 
acquired  the  power  of  abstraction  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
could  stand  motionless  for  hours  gazing  on  the  distant  ether. 

But  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  spirit  of  endurance  cannot 
come  except  from  a  habit  of  labor,  carefully  acquired  and 
steadily  maintained.  The  habit  of  close  investigation  cannot 
be  formed  in  a  day.  Exercise  is  the  principle  of  all  culture. 
As  the  arm  tied  up  in  a  sling  gradually  loses  its  strength  and 
becomes  averse  to  motion,  so  for  want  of  exercise  the  mind  is 
enfeebled  and  loses  its  vigor.  Repetition  enables  us  to  perform 
that  which  was  at  first  difficult,  perhaps  painful,  with  ease  and 
satisfaction.  As  a  traveller  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  path 
and  follow  its  course,  so  the  thoughts  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
track  which  they  have  often  followed  before ;  or  as  the  stream 
gradually  wears  the  channel  deeper  in  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  run,  so  the  current  of  the  mind  is  influenced  by 
the  course  in  which  habit  has  taught  it  to  flow. 

But  a  want  of  leisure  is  often  presented  as  an  apology  for  the 
neglect  of  mental  culture.  Those,  however,  who  constantly 
urge  this  plea  are  daily  wasting  time  which  might  be  devoted 
to  self-improvement.  The  industrious,  systematic  man  always 
has  leisure,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  methodical  disposition 
of  the  time  will  accomplish.  How  much  has  frequently  been 
accomplished  by  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  occupations 
involving  an  immensity  of  responsible  duty,  by  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  time !  At  the  time  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
publishing  works  at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  a  year,  he  was 
faithful  and  efficient  as  an  advocate  and  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  Edinburgh.  The  best  productions  of  Lord  Brougham 
were  written  when  he  was  barrister  in  full  practice  and  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  profound 
and  labored  works  of  Cuvier  which  are  unrivalled  in  depth  of 
thought  and  accurate  research,  were  the  result  of  hours  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  multifarious  duties  of  high  and  official  station. 
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No  matter  how  arduous  the  labors  of  a  man’s  profession  may¬ 
be,  he  still  has  time  for  literary  culture. 

Faith  is  necessary  to  the  successful  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties.  There  must  be  faith  in  the  practicability  of  self¬ 
culture.  An  individual  must  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  successful  results.  There  must  be  confidence  in  our 
own  powers,  confidence  in  the  power  of  effort,  confidence  in  a 
higher  than  human  power — that  God  will  help  us  if  we  will 
help  ourselves.  This  very  faith  is  often  the  forerunner  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  very  belief  of  the  possession  of  capacity  to  achieve 
any  just  and  meritorious  object  often  impels  the  mind  to  active 
effort.  We  should  be  schooled  to  draw  on  ourselves,  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  power  within  us  which  can  reason,  and  that, 
under  Heaven,  it  depends  upon  our  own  will  whether  these 
faculties  shall  reach  their  exalted  destiny.  That  which  is  tim¬ 
orously  undertaken  is  often  relinquished  in  despair,  or,  if  per¬ 
formed  at  all,  is  seldom  well  performed.  Pope  furnishes  an  illus¬ 
tration,  who,  in  his  youth,  thought  that  there  was  nothing  he 
could  not  accomplish  to  which  he  would  devote  his  energies ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  this  minute  perception  of  his  own 
powers  was  the  occasion  of  his  reaching  as  high  a  pitch  of  per¬ 
fection  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  with  his  moderate  endow¬ 
ments  to  attain.  A  modest  estimate  of  our  own  powers  is 
always  becoming,  but  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  reliance  upon  ourselves.  W e  continually  see  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  self-reliance;  but  notice  the  single  exemplifica¬ 
tion  furnished  in  the  faculty  of  memory.  Engage  in  the 
investigation  of  any  subject  you  please  with  an  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  memory,  and  it  will  rarely  desert  you ;  distrust  it,  and 
it  has  gone.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  the  properties  of  the 
mind. 

But  the  active  mind,  when  it  once  begins  to  operate,  seizes 
knowledge  from  every  direction,  and  collects  from  every  source 
its  appropriate  food.  A  single  thought,  or  a  casual  circum¬ 
stance  exciting  inquiry,  has  been  the  means  of  leading  to  some 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  and  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
inventions.  Copernicus  had  heard  that  one  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers  believed  that  the  earth  revolved  on  its  own  axis  every 
twenty -four  hours,  and  performed  its  revolution  round  the  sun 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  remark  had  been  made  again  and 
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again  by  others  before  Copernicus,  but  was  doubtless  regarded 
as  a  wild  hypothesis.  He  made  it  a  material  for  his  thoughts  to 
work  upon,  and  the  result  was  an  entire  revolution  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  schools,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  what  every 
tyro  sees  to  be  among  the  simplest  truths  of  astronomy — the 
relative  position  and  motion  of  the  planets,  with  the  sun  for 
their  centre.  A  beautiful  illustration  is  also  afforded  by  Gali¬ 
leo’s  discovery  of  the  regularity  of  oscillation  in  the  pendulum. 
It  was  while  standing  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  that  his  attention 
was  directed  to  this  most  important  fact  by  observing  the 
movements  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  some 
accident  had  disturbed  and  caused  to  vibrate.  Now  this  was  a 
phenomenon  which  had  often  been  observed,  but  no  one  had 
seen  it  with  that  philosophical  attention  with  which  it  was 
examined  by  Galileo.  The  young  Italian  philosopher  saw  at 
once  the  important  application  which  might  be  made  of  the 
thought  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  by  careful  and  repeated 
experiment  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect 
measure  of  time  which  we  yet  possess.  The  residence  of 
Priestley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brewery  arrested  his  attention  to 
the  extinction  of  lighted  chips  in  the  gas  floating  over  fermented 
liquors,  which  led  him  to  examine  and  analyze  the  several 
gases;  and  the  various  results  of  his  first  experiments  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others,  which,  in  his  hands,  soon  became  pneumatic 
chemistry.  To  the  mind  of  Galvani,  the  muscular  contractions 
upon  the  leg  of  a  frog  suggested  the  idea  of  galvanism ;  and 
so  simple  a  thing  as  the  falling  of  an  apple,  seen  by  all  the 
world  a  thousand  times  before,  presented  to  Newton  the 
thought  that  gravitation  was  the  mighty  bond  of  the  universe, 
upon  which  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  balanced.  The 
man  who  is  intent  upon  the  business  of  self-culture  will  make 
every  thing  tributary  to  this  purpose.  Every  obj  ect  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact  will  minister  to  his  improvement,  and  will, 
like  the  fabled  touch  of  the  Phrygian  king,  be  turned  into 
gold.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he  never  met  with 
any  one,  even  the  most  stupid  servant  who  watered  his  horse 
when  he  travelled,  from  whom  he  did  not  gain  some  new  ideas 
which  were  of  value  to  him. 

Our  own  country  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  exercise  of 
self-culture.  Here  the  ancient  and  trite  maxim,  Quisque ,  suce 
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fortunes  faber ,  is  strictly  and  emphatically  true.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  free  and  equal  institutions,  the  door  of  competi¬ 
tion  is  thrown  wide  open  to  well-directed  talent,  no  matter  how 
obscure  its  origin. 

With  us  there  is  no  royal  favor  to  court;  “  every  freeman  is 
a  chartered  king,”  and  an  improved  intellect  will  shed  a  greater 
lustre  around  his  brow  than  the  brightest  jewel  in  a  monarch’s 
crown. 


MY  FIRST  SERMON. 


Every  path  of  life  has  its  pleasing  reminiscences ;  they  lighten 
the  heart  under  many  a  burden,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
pleasures  of  departed  days  often  cheers  us  amidst  the  trials  of 
the  present.  There  are  few  associations  more  pleasant  than 
those  connected  with  the  ministry,  and  few  classes  of  men 
feel  their  effect  more  powerfully  when  enduring  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  How  many  can  sympathize  in  what  I 
have  now  to  say !  No  one  but  the  experienced  can  conceive 
the  nervous  anxiety  of  one  called  for  the  first  time  to  address 
an  audience  of  immortal  minds  concerning  the  things  which 
make  for  their  peace,  and  you  may  well  imagine  mine,  when 
I  say  that  I  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  I  had  relin¬ 
quished  a  lucrative  employment,  forsaken  the  endearments  of 
home,  was  separated  from  them  by  a  thousand  miles  of  dis¬ 
tance,  persuaded  that  duty  called  me  to  the  Lord’s  work  :  and  I 
was  about  to  commence  my  labor,  and  stand  face  to  face  with 
fellow-travellers  to  eternity,  that  I  might  invite  them  to  “  come 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  I  had  never  before  realized  the  crushing 
weight  of  my  own  unworthiness,  my  utter  incapacity  for  the  task 
in  which  I  had  engaged  ;  and  had  it  been  possible,  I  believe  I 
would  fain  have  relinquished  it.  The  time,  the  place,  the 
circumstances — how  indelible  the  impression !  A  quarter  of 
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a  century  has  elapsed,  and  yet  they  come  np  as  vividly  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Saviour’s  advent,  hallowed  by  all  its  pleasing  associations. 
Father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  were  thinking  of  the  only 
absent  one  from  the  Christmas  fire.  The  place  was  an  humble, 
unpainted  schoolhouse,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  Every  spot  of  the  surrounding  country  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  some  legend  of  Indian  atrocity,  and  many  an  old 
man  present  could  point  to  where  the  ancient  blockhouse  stood, 
where  many  a  deed  of  darkness  had  been  performed.  I  know 
not  what  the  march  of  improvement  may  have  done,  for  since 
that  night  I  have  not  visited  the  spot.  Some  stately  church 
may  occupy  the  lonely  site  ;  a  thriving  village  may  have  clus¬ 
tered  around  it.  But  as  you  journey  westward  some  fifty  miles 
up  the  stream,  just  before  you  reach  a  point  where  the  valley 
becomes  so  narrow  as  to  afford  scarcely  room  for  the  canal,  the 
river  and  the  railroad  to  pass  through  the  deep  gorge  made  by 
the  abrupt  and  overhanging  precipices,  on  the  high  and  shelv¬ 
ing  bank  upon  your  right  hand  there  then  stood  in  the  deep 
woods  my  first  preaching-place.  It  was  crowded  with  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  plain,  unsophisticated  people,  collected  to  hear  what 
they  knew  to  be  my  first  effort.  But  simple  as  was  the  place 
and  the  congregation,  I  literally  trembled,  for  I  seemed  to  stand 
on  holy  ground.  “ Behold ,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
was  the  text.  I  know  not  how  I  spoke,  for  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  was  too  great  to  admit  of  effort,  or  to  leave  an 
impression  on  my  own  mind  of  my  manner  of  utterance.  The 
manuscript  which  contained  my  thoughts  I  still  cherish  as  one 
of  the  fondest  memorials  of  the  past.  How  often  I  have  since 
spoken,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  Years  of  thought 
and  experience  have  afforded  me  doubtless  greater  adaptedness 
to  the  work.  But  I  have  never  spoken  with  more  earnestness, 
with  deeper  emotion,  or  a  more  awful  consciousness  of  the 
preacher’s  office.  The  audience  dispersed,  and  I  have  never 
met  them  since.  I  have  passed  the  middle  time  of  life.  The 
rocks,  the  hills,  the  river  are  all  unchanged,  save  as  they  echo 
the  increased  hum  of  human  activity.  The  greater  part  of  my 
hearers  have  probably  been  called  before  the  judgment-seat. 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  some  soul  in  heaven  to  record,  as 
I  do  now,  some  pleasant  recollections  of  my  first  sermon  ! 

A  rustic  Domine. 
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A  THOUGHT  OF  DEATH. 

Weep  ye,  pale  mourners,  when  the  grass  is  stirred 
By  the  swift  wing  of  homeward-speeding  bird  ? 

Weep  ye  when  light  and  glaring  day  depart, 

And  rose-leaves  gather  to  the  parent-heart? 

Weep  ye  when  hushed  are  singing-bird  and  bee, 

And  weary  wings  are  folded  silently  ? 

Ye  weep  not  then. 

Ye  weep  not  then.  But  when  the  earth’s  green  breast 
Is  stirred  to  let  some  pale  form  pass  to  rest ; 

When  human  souls,  that  long  have  strayed,  at  last 
To  the  great  parent-heart  are  gathered  fast ; 

When  all  earth’s  mournful  sounds  have  ceased  to  be, 

And  weary  lids  are  folded  silently, 

Why  weep  ye  then  ? 

Albany,  July  9,  1853.  •  L. 


THE  BRAZEN  SERPENT. 

Our  Lord,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  refers  him 
to  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent,  to  exemplify  the  nature  of 
gospel  faith.  Let  us  look  at  it.  When  the  Israelites  were 
wandering  in  the  Arabian  desert,  they  provoked  the  Lord  by 
their  repeated  rebellion  to  send  fiery  serpents  among  them, 
whose  bite  was  mortal.  Perishing  under  this  scourge,  they 
confess  their  sin  and  request  Moses  to  intercede  for  them ; 
whereupon  God  directs  him  to  elevate  a  brazen  serpent  in  view 
of  the  camp,  and  to  publish  that  whosoever  would  look  upon 
it  should  be  healed.  There  was  no  natural  connection  that 
could  be  discovered  between  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  cure 
of  the  disease.  The  only  inducement  to  look  up  to  the  image 
was  confidence  in  the  mercy,  power,  and  truth  of  Jehovah ; 
and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  for  one  who  was  in  the  last 
agonies  to  crawl  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  brazen  serpent,  required  a  conviction  that  God  was  too 
gracious  to  mock  his  people  with  false  hopes,  greatly  as  they 
had  sinned ;  too  wise  and  powerful  to  lack  means  of  restoring 
the  most  desperate  case ;  and  above  all,  too  faithful  to  fail  of 
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performing  what  lie  had  promised.  All  who  had  so  much 
reverence  for  God  left  as  is  implied  in  these  convictions,  looked  ; 
and  all  that  looked  were  healed.  Even  so  was  the  Son  of  man 
lifted  up.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  the  most  remarkable 
fact  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  wide  empire  of  God.  It  is 
an  object  of  admiring  contemplation  and  mysterious  import  to 
angels,  and,  we  may  add,  to  devils  too.  It  stands  isolated  and 
alone,  like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wide  waste  of  the  desert, 
flaming  in  the  sun.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  the  sinner  is 
called.  He  is  assured  on  the  authority  of  God  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  His  Son,  he  may  be  healed,  restored  to 
perfect  soundness  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  so  soon  as  he 
believes  this  declaration,  on  the  word  of  God,  he  is  healed. 
From  the  moment  that  he  admits  into  his  heart  the  saving 
truth  that  Christ  died  for  his  sins,  he  is  justified ;  he  is  justified 
before  God.  Having  accepted  the  offered  amnesty,  he  is  no 
longer  considered  as  a  rebel,  but  reinstated  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen;  having  returned  to  his  Father’s  house, 
he  is  no  longer-a  stranger,  but  a  child.  But  he  is  also  j  ustified 
in  his  own  heart.  He  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  state  of 
condemnation ;  the  burden  of  sin  that  weighed  him  down  and 
crushed  his  spirit  is  removed ;  the  suffocating  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  gone  ;  he  breathes  free ;  he  is  a  new  creature. 


EARLY  LOST,  EARLY  SAVED. 

Whex  we  enter  the  churchyard,  and  look  around  on  the 
silent  mounds  that  contain  all  that  was  mortal  of  so  many  who 
once  mingled  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  but  have  left  its  busy 
haunts  for  ever,  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  standing  by  a 
grave  which,  by  its  small  size  and  the  simple  inscription  on 
the  tombstone,  whispers  that  it  is  the  resting-place  of  a  child  ! 
And  the  tear  will  start  unbidden  when  we  think  how  early  the 
little  one  exchanged  the  cradle  for  the  grave ;  how  soon  it  was 
snatched  from  the  warm  embrace  of  a  mother,  and  laid  in  the 
icy  arms  of  death ;  how  from  the  home  that  had  been  glad¬ 
dened  by  its  infant  loveliness  the  light  has  departed,  and  the 
fond  mother  bows  her  head  in  anguish.  With  the  image  of 
that  deserted  home  and  that  heart-stricken  mother  before  us 
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we  seem  to  hear  her  exclaim  in  her  sorrow:  “  Why  was  the 
silver  thread  so  early  broken,  while  yet  my  darling  was  in  the 
morning  of  existence,  while  yet  all  was  bright  around  him,  and 
life  was  naught  but  a  dream  of  happiness ;  when  his  young 
heart  had  just  been  learning  to  return  the  affection  so  richly 
lavished  upon  him,  and  his  innocent  prattle  and  merry  laugh 
were  the  light  of  our  dwelling?  Why  was  the  ruthless  hand 
of  Death  suffered  to  snap  the  lovely  bud?  Were  there  not 
trophies  enough  in  the  conqueror’s  withered  wreath,  but  this 
too,  our  joy  and  pride,  must  be  added  ere  its  loveliness  was 
half  unfolded?”  But  listen,  sorrowing  mother;  a  voice  seems 
to  come  from  your  infant’s  grave,  bidding  you  dry  those  fruitless 
tears,  and  mourn  no  longer  for  the  early  lost.  The  angel  Death, 
who  seems  so  terrible  to  you,  was  but  His  messenger  11  who 
doeth  all  things  well.”  He  loved  your  child  with  a  stronger 
and  holier  love  than  burns  even  in  a  mother’s  bosom.  He 
knew  that  if  the  tender  bud  were  left  to  unfold  in  earthly 
bowers,  it  would  be  nipped  by  the  frost  of  sorrow,  broken  by 
the  storm  of  adversity,  and,  worse  than  all,  blighted  by  the 
mildew,  sin,  whose  deadly  influence  has  changed  many  a  bright 
flower  to  a  poisonous  weed.  He  heard  your  earnest  prayers, 
daily  offered  for  your  darling.  His  ear  was  open  when  you 
pleaded  so  earnestly  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world  ;  that  his  life  might  be  one  of  happiness,  and  his 
young  feet  be  guided  in  the  path  of  virtue.  Would  your  prayers 
have  been  answered  as  well  if  your  little  one  had  been  left 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  very  air  breathes  of  sin ; 
and  even  you,  who  so  anxiously  prayed  that  he  might  be  led 
in  the  path  of  holiness,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  his 
infant  steps,  were  constantly  setting  him  an  example  far  from 
being  free  from  the  baneful  principle?  Yes,  Grod,  in  answer  to 
your  prayers,  has  transplanted  your  cherished  bud  into  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  where  it  shall  bloom  in  beauty,  safe  from 
the  evils  of  the  world.  True,  the  messenger  he  sent  to  bear  it 
to  its  new  abode  was  Death ;  but  why  should  this  thought  be 
so  painful  to  you?  for  though  he  laid  his  icy  fingers  on  the 
laughing  brow,  and  it  was  changed  to  marble ;  though  he 
dashed  the  rose  from  the  cheek  and  lip  ;  closed  the  beaming 
eyes,  and  silenced  the  lisping  tongue  ;  then  bore  the  frail  and 
lifeless  body  in  his  arms,  and  laid  it  in  the  damp,  cold  grave, 
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yet  the  happy  spirit  was  all  unharmed  the  while,  and  lovingly 
it  nestled  in  the  angel’s  bosom,  and  safely  was  it  borne  to  its 
bright  home  on  high.  True,  your  prayer  was  answered  in  a 
way  far  different  from  what  you  anticipated ;  but  should  this 
make  you  less  grateful  that  the  early  lost  was  thus  early  saved? 
Should  you  murmur  because,  though  you  know  that  your  trea¬ 
sure  is  safe ;  though  you  know  that  11  Grod  gave,  he  took,  and 
will  restore yet  you  are  now  for  a  time  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  your  loved  one,  and  life  is  robbed  of  all' its  beauty, 
and  earth  seems  lone  and  cheerless?  Would  vou  then  disturb 

J 

his  peaceful  slumber  ?  W ould  you  call  his  happy  spirit  from 
the  realms  of  bliss,  where  it  sparkles  a  bright  jewel  in  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  coronet,  back  to  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  because  you 
miss  his  sunny  smile  and  lisping  voice  as  he  twined  his  tiny 
arms  around  your  neck,  and  whispered  “  Mother  ?”  Oh,  selfish¬ 
ness  !  unworthy  of  a  mother's  love !  Oh,  ingratitude !  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  heavenly  Father’s  kindness !  Let  every  wish  like  this 
be  banished,  and  bright-eyed  Hope  point  you  to  the  time  when 
you  shall  again  receive  your  treasure,  never  more  to  lose  it ;  and 
let  Faith  wipe  your  tears  while  she  whispers,  “  The  early  lost 
are  early  saved.”  H. 


THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  PAUL. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  BROWN,  READING,  PA. 

Who  that  has  read  of  the  miraculous  conversion  and  subse¬ 
quent  labors  of  Paul,  has  not  wished  to  know  more  than  can 
now  be  known  of  the  early  life  of  this  greatest  of  the  apostles  ? 
Full  memoirs  of  this  period,  giving  an  account  of  his  family, 
his  youthful  feats  at  play  and  study,  his  training,  what  he  ex¬ 
perienced  and  what  he  did  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem — in  a 
word,  his  inward  and  outward  life — would  be  a  work  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest.  For  such  a  book  would  we  gladly  exchange 
a  multitude  of  volumes  that  are  pressed  upon  us  in  this  age  of 
book-making.  But  regrets  for  what  is  lost,  and  wishes  for 
more,  are  alike  vain.  In  many  things  of  the  present  world 
the  unknown  greatly  exceeds  the  known,  and  we  must  wait, 
as  one  of  the  delightful  anticipations  of  the  future,  for  full  and 
more  satisfactory  knowledge.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  interesting 
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to  gather  the  few  scattered  references  to  the  early  life  of  Paul 
to  be  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  has  the  honor  of  being  his 
birth-place.  Through  this  city  the  Cydnus,  flowing  down  from 
mount  Taurus,  rolled  its  cold  waters  on  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Nature  here  appears  in  her  most  captivating  and  romantic 
forms,  and  there  is  much  to  awaken  in  the  soul  the  sublimest 
emotions.  Of  Tarsus  itself  Paul  declares  that  it  was  “no  mean 
city ;”  and  ancient  authorities  inform  us  of  its  rivalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  its  wide-spread  fame  for 
philosophy  and  literature.  It  was  the  favored  resort  of  many 
a  youth  who  sought  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  wisdom,  or  who 
aimed  at  distinction  in  the  highest  walks  of  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments.  From  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  Greece  and  Rome  received 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  teachers  and  professors.  But 
of  all  who  were  born  in  this  city,  or  who  resorted  thither  to 
study,  none  has  now  such  lofty  distinction  and  enduring  re¬ 
nown  as  the  youthful  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents — “an  Hebrew  of  the  He¬ 
brews” — and  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  tribes  of  Jacob.  His  father  was  a  Pharisee,  and 
there  are  indications  of  his  parents  having  been  pious,  at  least 
according  to  the  law.  As  the  name  Saul  means  ashed ,  like 
Samuel,  he  may  have  been  the  firstborn,  and  given  in  answer 
to  prayer.  On  the  eighth  day,  according  to  Divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  was  consecrated  to  God  and  received  the  seal  of  the 
covenant.  What  pains  were  taken  with  his  early  training  we 
can  only  conjecture.  As  his  father  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  Paul  was  “free-born” — a  privilege  enjoyed  as  the 
reward  of  special  merit,  or  purchased  at  a  great  price — we  may 
infer  that  his  family  occupied  a  position  of  respectability,  and 
perhaps  lived  in  affluence.  Descended  of  honorable  parentage, 
and  living  in  a  city  so  celebrated  for  its  learning,  his  mind 
must  have  been  early  imbued  with  the  classic  literature  of  the 
age,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  which  he  showed  in  after 
years.  Paul’s  early  education  and  knowledge  of  heathen  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature  were  of  great  service  to  him  when  he 
became  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles.  A  dark  cloud  overhangs 
the  period  spent  at  Tarsus,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of 
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thesb  early  years,  as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah., 
his  great  antitype. 

It  tends  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  his  being  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer  and  designed  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  that 
he  was  early  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  carefully 
instructed  in  the  sacred  learning  of  the  Jews.  How  profoundly 
he  studied  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  clear  from  the  use  made 
of  them  in  his  preaching  and  writing.  At  this  time  there  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  doctors  one  who  has  been  eulogized 
by  the  Jews,  and  whose  name  is  immortalized  as  the  teacher 
of  Paul.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  took 
the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel. 
At  the  feet  of  this  distinguished  rabbi,  Gamaliel,  was  Paul 
brought  up,  and  “taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of 
the  law  of  the  fathers.” 

As  the  period  of  Paul’s  soj  ourn  at  J erusalem  extended  over 
the  time  of  Christ’s  personal  ministry,  it  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  ever  listened  to  Him  who  11  spake  as  man  never 
spake.”  If  he  did  not  hear  him,  he  could  scarcely  help  hearing 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus.  What  were  his  thoughts  as  he  heard  of 
him  who  claimed  to  be  their  expected  Messiah  ?  With  an  earn¬ 
est  spirit  and  an  inquiring  mind,  he  could  hardly  avoid  some 
mental  conflicts  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  old  formalism 
could  not  have  satisfied  the  deep  yearnings  of  his  soul.  But 
whatever  doubts  and  perplexities  he  may  have  experienced, 
through  the  force  of  early  education  and  strong  prejudice,  he 
managed  to  silence  his  misgivings  and  cling  to  Judaism.  Of 
his  sincerity  in  rejecting  Christianity  we  cannot  doubt,  for  he 
tells  us  that  “ 1  verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  In 
his  opposition  to  Christ  he  sinned  ignorantly  through  unbelief, 
which  is  some  palliation  of  his  guilt. 

Arrived  at  mature  years,  we  behold  him  a  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  Jew,  of  ardent  temperament,  great  zeal  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  own  religion,  and  ready  to  persecute  unto  death  any  who 
would  attack  the  system  received  from  the  fathers.  Opportu¬ 
nities  were  not  wanting  to  show  his  zeal.  Jerusalem  was  stirred 
up  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles.  His  Jewish  pride  rebelled  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross.  Foremost  he  stood  amongst  those  who  were  deter- 
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mined  to  put  down  this  new  doctrine.  When  the  proto-martyr, 
Stephen,  was  stoned  to  death,  he  was  there ;  and  not  as  an 
excited  spectator,  but  as  an  accessary  to  the  deed.  He  not 
only  consented  to  his  death,  but  held  the  clothes  of  those  who 
performed  the  bloody  and  cruel  office.  Disdaining  to  wet  his 
hands,  he  wet  his  soul  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  From  this 
moment  his  fiery  zeal  and  aroused  hatred  knew  no  bounds. 
Men  and  women  he  forced  to  prison,  and  delighted  his  soul  in 
their  bitter  sufferings.  To  distant  cities  he  pursued  the  scat¬ 
tered  sheep  of  Christ,  and  was  determined  to  let  none  escape. 
How  terrible  are  misguided  zeal  and  fanaticism  !  How  blind 
are  error  and  superstition !  On  his  way  to  Damascus,  bent  on 
harrassing  and  destroying  the  followers  of  Jesus,  Paul  is  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  in  his  mad  career,  and  subdued  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Saviour.  The  persecutor  becomes  a  suppliant  for  mercy, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  faith  he  once  destroyed.  Among  the 
redeemed  throng  around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  there  is  not 
a  nobler  monument  of  redeeming  grace  than  Saul  of  Tarsus. 


OLD  PICTURES  CLEANED  HERE. 

BY  J.  G.  M. 

I  have  often  read  these  words  in  gilt  letters  on  large  sign¬ 
boards,  in  London  and  other  European  cities,  and  I  have 
thought  that  I  might  also  use  them  to  designate  my  own  em¬ 
ployment.  My  business  is  not  literally  to  scrub  the  dust  and 
dirt  from  old  paintings,  and  then,  by  a  few  touches  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  a  coat  of  varnish,  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
freshness  and  beauty,  but  it  is  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  and 
rub  off  the  mould  from  the  historical  canvas,  and  reproduce 
in  their  pristine  colors  the  little-known  or  long-forgotten  facts 
of  by-gone  ages. 

I  have  been  at  work  on  one  to-day ;  and  let  me  hang  it  up  in 
the  exhibition-room  of  your  magazine.  If  you  had  a  catalogue 
of  your  literary  pictures,  my  production  should  be  labelled, 
“A  Lutheran  Martyr;  an  original — by  an  old  painter .”  • 

The  intelligent  traveller  can  scarcely  pass  through  any  city 
or  town  in  Germany  which  has  not  been  distinguished  by 
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some  memorable  event.  The  most  interesting  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  are  connected  with  nearly  all.  He  will  be  reminded 
that  in  this  place  some  character  celebrated  for  his  talents  and 
writings  run  his  career  of  renown,  and  now  lies  buried  in  the 
parish  church ;  that  some  extraordinary  and  thrilling  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  age  of  chivalry  or  in  the  period  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  or  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  or  in  more  modern  times, 
occurred  at  that  place.  He  passes  through  such  towns  of  deep 
historical  interest  almost  every  league  he  travels,  and  happy  is 
he  if  his  own  previous  reading  supplies  him  with  the  facts,  or 
if  he  has  a  travelling  companion  who  can  furnish  them  for  him. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  leisurely  jogging  along  a  pleasant 
public  highway  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  wearied,  homesick, 
companionless,  and  hungry.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  be  interested 
in  any  thing  or  by  any  body,  man  or  woman.  I  was  most 
decidedly  out  of  sorts.  Besides,  my  purse  was  low  and  my 
spirits  lower.  It  would  be  some  days  before  my  letter  of  credit 
could  be  of  any  avail ;  and  as  I  knew  not  how  to  replenish 
my  purse  in  the  event  of  a  total  exhaustion,  I  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind.  I  once  thought 
of  the  expediency  of  asking  permission  of  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  of  some  town  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  America,  and  as  I 
had  some  experience  in  the  lecturing  business,  I  anticipated 
success.  As  every  body  you  meet  in  Germany  has  a  brother 
or  cousin  in  our  country,  some  of  whom  I  probably  knew,  I 
thought  I  could  interest  the  villagers  by  recounting  the  won¬ 
derful  exploits  of  their  relatives  in  America.  Though  the  road 
on  both  sides  was  lined  with  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing ;  though 
my  knapsack  was  not  heavy,  having  sent  my  trunk  ahead; 
though  the  weather  was  charming  and  the  road  perfect ;  though 
the  Bavarian  beer  was  good,  and  my  tobacco-pouch  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  best  of  Knarter ;  though  a  German  student  who 
had  overtaken  me  and  walked  with  me  for  a  few  miles  was  full 
of  wit  as  well  as  wine,  yet  I  was  dull,  melancholy,  and  morose. 

After  plodding  my  weary  way  along  for  several  hours,  the 
church  steeples  of  a  town  before  me  appeared  in  sight.  I  had 
passed  through  so  many  villages  on  that  day,  and  felt  so  little 
concern  about  them  and  every  thing  else,  that  I  did  not  even 
ask  their  names ;  but  the  one  before  me  attracted  my  special 
attention ;  and  when,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  a  shepherd,  I 
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was  told  that  it  was  Passau,  I  was  at  once  aroused.  I  forgot  my 
weariness.  I  acquired  new  agility.  I  hastened  my  steps.  A 
crowd  of  interesting  and  painful  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
time  rushed  in  upon  my  mind.  It  was  not  long  before  I  had 
taken  up  my  quarters  in  a  snug  little  chamber  at  the  hotel 
“Zum  Baierischen  Hof,”  in  Passau.  This  town  is  situated  on 
the  Danube,  just  where  the  smaller  rivers,  the  Inn  and  the  Ish, 
enter  it,  in  Lower  Bavaria. 

And  what  rendered  it  interesting  to  me  ?  Let  me  tell  it  in 
the  form  of  the  following  narration,  drawn  up  on  the  spot : 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  August,  1527,  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  covered  with  dust,  and  evidently  fatigued, 
was  seen  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  a  peasant’s  hut, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Passau.  His  general  appearance  did 
not  indicate  that  of  an  itinerant  beggar ;  and  when  he  was  ob¬ 
served  by  the  inmates  of  the  humble  dwelling,  their  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  they  inquired  his  name  and  pursuits. 

“Ask  not  my  name  now,”  he  replied ;  “  but  I  am  tired  and 
hungry  ;  give  me  a  piece  of  bread,  and  allow  me  to  rest  here 
for  a  few  hours,  and  Heaven  will  reward  you.” 

“ Stranger,”  rejoined  the  peasant,  “it  shall  never  be  said 
that  Gottfried  Werner,  a  Lutheran  Christian,  turned  away  a 
weary  wayfaring  man  from  his  door.  Come  in,  friend,  and 
Barbara,  my  wife,  shall  provide  for  you  what  my  poor  house 
Can  afford.” 

“A  Lutheran  Christian  !  God  be  praised  !  then  I  am  among 
brethren.  Brother,  I  salute  you  !  A  common  faith,  a  common 
Lord,  and  a  common  baptism  bind  us  together  ;”  and  the  two 
men,  excited  by  the  holiest  emotions,  cordially  embraced  each 
other  amid  the  salutations  and  tears  of  the  whole  family. 

The  stranger  entered,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  humble 
fare  set  before  him  by  Barbara.  After  many  questions  of  an 
ordinary  character,  Gottfried  made  bold  to  inquire  more  parti¬ 
cularly  into  the  history  of  his  guest,  and  into  the  cause  of  his 
apparent  deep  dejection. 

“Ah !”  said  he,  “I  have  a  melancholy  tale  to  tell,  a  tale  of 
flames  and  blood,  and  horrible  cruelty  !  No  wonder  I  am  de¬ 
jected.  May  God  forgive  me,  if  other  feelings  should  rise 
within  me.  My  name  is  Thomas  Kaiser,  and  it  was  only  yes¬ 
terday  that  I  saw  my  own  dear  brother,  Leonhard  Kaiser, 
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burnt  at  the  stake  in  Passau.  May  Heaven  blast  the  murder¬ 
ers  !” 

“Hold,  friend!”  interrupted  Gottfried;  “do  you  not  know 
that  our  Lutheran  faith  teaches  us  to  bless  and  curse  not ;  yea, 
to  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us  ?” 

“Yes,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,”  said  Kaiser;  “but  just  imagine 
a  man’s  feelings  when  he  sees  his  younger  brother  burning  at 
a  stake,  and  hears  his  piteous  groans !  Oh !  Sir,  the  recollection 
of  that  scene  maddens  me,  and — ” 

“Be  temperate,  friend,”  replied  Gottfried,  again  interrupting 
him.  “I  can  well  imagine  your  feelings,  but  do  not  forget 
that  now  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  as  those  of 
Rome  are.” 

“  What  a  kind  and  affective  monitor  you  are !”  rejoined  the 
guest;  “but  to  look  on  my  younger  brother,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  tied  by  a  stake ;  to  see  the  wood  piled  up  against 
him,  the  accursed  executioner  applying  the  torch,  the  flames 
wreathing  around  him,  his  flesh  falling  off  by  pieces,  the  bare 
bones  exposed,  his  manly  form  consumed — Heaven !  it  was  too 
much!”  And  striking  his  forehead  with  violence,  he  hastily 
paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Are  you  in  earnest  ?  For  Heaven’s  sake,  is  all  this  true?” 
cried  Barbara. 

“Yes,  all  true,”  said  the  stranger,  now  a  little  more  com¬ 
posed  ;  “  and  as  your  interest  is  excited,  I  will  relate  the  whole 
story,  with  as  much  composure  as  I  can  muster,  if  you  desire 

it.” 

“  Do  tell  ijb,”  they  all  cried  out  at  once. 

“  I  will;  but  do  excuse  me  if  I  should  occasionally  become 
roused,  for  Heaven  knows  I  have  suffered  much.  Oh !  can  God’s 
grace  ever  reach  such  infernal  murderers  ? — But  I  forget.  It 
was  but  yesterday — the  fire  is  not  yet  extinguished  which  con¬ 
sumed  my  brother  :  the  fire  which  will  consume  his  persecutors 
will  be  eternal! — -it  was  but  yesterday,  in  Passau,  which  ac¬ 
cursed  place  I  have  left  for  ever,  that  the  dreadful  tragedy  was 
enacted.  A  few  weeks  aso,  in  the  courtvard  of  the  Prince’s 
palace,  in  that  doomed  city,  a  high  platform  was  erected,  which 
was  occupied  by  magistrates  of  high  distinction.  A  chair  was 
also  placed  on  the  stage,  on  which  was  seated,  clothed  in  his 
pontifical  vestments,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Two  other 
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bisliops  were  seated  on  each  side.  An  abbot,  four  provosts, 
and  a  great  number  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Eck,  of  Ingolstadt,  were  also  furnished 
with  appropriate  positions.  A  crowd  of  citizens  in  armor,  and 
an  immense  mass  of  the  populace  filled  the'  surrounding  space. 
When  the  bishop  gave  a  sign,  the  doctor  official  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  announced  that  a  Lutheran  preacher,  who  was  a 
prisoner,  was  present,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  the  bishop’s 
will  that  he  should  be  brought  forward  and  tried.  When  the 
bishop  nodded  assent,  a  man  was  led  up,  bound  with  cords 
like  a  felon — and  that  was  my  brother,  the  youngest  child  of 
my  father.” 

“Good  Heavens !”  cried  Barbara,  “how  could  you  look  on 
that  scene  ?” 

“Woman,  replied  Kaiser,  “at  first  I  trembled,  but  not  from 
mere  animal  fear  or  weakness,  but  from  apprehension  whether 
my  brother  would  hold  on  to  the  truth  to  the  end !  The  offi¬ 
cial  then  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  prisoner,  and  declared  in  a 
loud  voice  to  the  multitude  that  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  exterminate  the  Lutheran  heresy 
from  the  land.  He  then  turned  towards  my  brother,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  recant  his  heresies.  He  made  no  dis¬ 
tinct  reply  to  the  question,  but  requested  that  the  proceedings 
might  be  conducted  in  the  German  language,  for  the  people 
did  not  understand  Latin,  and  it  was  proper  they  should  know 
what  was  being  done.  But  they  would  not  consent.  They 
even  at  first  denied  him  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  his  own 
defense,  for  fear  that  he  might  use  the  German  language  ;  but 
out  of  mere  favor,  as  the  official  said,  an  advocate  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  should  speak  in  his  name.” 

“And  what  did  he  answer  ?”  asked  several  at  the  same  time. 

“  Did  he  show  himself  inclined  to  recant  ?” 

“My  brother  was  a  Lutheran  Christian,”  was  the  impressive 
answer  of  Kaiser.  “  He  answered  as  became  him.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  recall  nothing  that  was  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  would  adopt  nothing  that  was  not 
proved  by  the  same  divine  Word.” 

“  That’s  real  Lutheran  talk !”  said  a  hired  laborer  of  the 
peasant,  who  was  also  present.  “What  a  power  there  is  in 
the  gospel  to  sustain  a  man  in  every  trouble,  yea,  even  in 
death !” 
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u  Your  remark  is  very  sensible,  Hans,”  said  Gottfried,  “  but 
do  not  interrupt  Kaiser.  Proceed,  if  you  please.” 

“Cheerfully,”  replied  he,  and  thus  continued :  “When  my 
brother  refused  to  recant,  the  officer  stepped  forward  and 
handed  the  written  charges  to  a  notary,  that  ho  might  read 
them  before  the  crowd.  My  brother  repeatedly  requested  that 
these  charges  might  be  read  in  German,  but  it  was  not  allowed. 
The  advocate  appointed  to  defend  him  now  began  his  speech, 
and  begged  the  privilege  of  having  a  copy  of  the  charges  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner’s  friends  and  his  advisers ;  and 
he  also  had  the  courage  to  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial. 
Neither  request  was  granted,  and  my  brother  was  called  on  to 
answer  each  charge  consecutively.  The  trial  then  began.” 

[to  be  concluded.] 


- — «t  « — 

ECLECTIC. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  ARGUMENT. 

The  argument  for  Home  Missions  has  lost  nothing  by  familiarity.  Repeti¬ 
tion  has  not  worn  it  out ;  it  has  only  worn  it  bright,  the  more  elfectually  to 
flash  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  has  been  gathering,  if  not  new  elements, 
at  least  new  volume  and  power.  The  subject  expands  under  our  gaze  ;  it 
grows  upon  our  thought ;  each  succeeding  year  lifts  it  to  a  loftier  position, 
and  invests  it  with  grandeur  and  more  commanding  claims.  Like  some  vast 
mountain,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  it  is  heaving  itself  up  into  the  view 
of  the  nations;  every  day  its  horizon  enlarges-— every  hour  it  attracts  a 
wider  and  deeper  interest.  We  need  not  to  be  plied  with  a  continual  suc¬ 
cession  of  novelties,  to  produce  conviction  and  excite  interest  in  reference  to 
this  great  cause ;  the  argument  lies  in  facts  already  known.  It  is  enough  to 
stand  on  the  margin  of  that  vast  territory  we  are  to  cultivate,  and  let  the 
soul  fill  with  the  conception  of  its  grandeur — its  untravelled  immensity — its 
interminable  forests,  whose  sleeping  echoes  are  yet  to  be  awaked  by  the 
woodman’s  axe  ;  its  lakes,  into  which,  I  had  almost  said,  Great  Britain  might 
be  planted,  and  be  an  island  still ;  its  rivers,  for  which  all  Europe  could  not 
furnish  an  area  without  as  many  turns  and  doublings  in  their  course  as  the 
Israelites  described  in  the  wilderness ;  its  population  of  more  than  eleven 
millions,  destined  at  no  very  distant  period  to  become  more  than  two  hundred 
millions ;  its  destitutions  and  desolations ;  its  thousands  growing  up  without 
the  means  of  common  education ;  its  tens  of  thousands  who  are  forming 
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characters  without  the  influence  of  sanctuary,  Sabbath,  or  Bible ;  and  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  whose  minds  superstition  hath  blinded,  “lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine 
unto  them."  Oh,  if  we  have  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  “when  he  saw  the 
multitudes,  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted  and 
were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,”  we  should  need  no 
other  argument  than  to  looic  at  this  vast  field  as  it  spreads  out  before  us. 
Any  multitude  of  immortal  beings  is  an  impressive  spectacle ;  but  a  multi¬ 
tude  wandering  from  the  fold  of  God,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  yet 
straying  still  farther  from  the  source  of  life,  is  a  sight  to  touch  the  tenderest 
chords  of  Christian  commiseration. 

But  these  multitudes  are  our  countrymen ;  and  we  are  bound  by  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity  to  provide  for  our  own.  They  are  one  with  us  in 
government ;  most  of  them  in  language ;  all  of  them  in  interest.  Their 
glory  is  our  glory,  their  shame  is  our  shame,  and  their  fall  will  be  our  fall. 
Our  destinies  are  inseparable.  And  if  the  world  has  any  hopes  built  upon 
the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  this  republic ;  if  the  course  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  to  advance  over  the  earth  with  the  success  of 
our  great  experiment ;  if,  in  its  march  to  universal  dominion,  Christianity  is 
to  receive  its  mightiest  impulse  in  this  land  of  free  institutions ;  if  our 
triumph  is  to  be  a  triumph  for  all  nations  and  for  all  ages,  then  does  it 
become  us  to  look  well  into  that  field  of  Home  Missions  which  God  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care.  There  the  momentous  question  is  to  be  decided.  The 
elements  are  gathering,  the  forces  are  mustering  along  those  water-courses 
and  over  those  broad  prairies,  which  are  to  determine  the  future  legislation, 
the  general  course,  and  final  destiny  of  the  whole  country.  Let  the  sacra¬ 
mental  host  move  at  once,  and  move  together,  and  move  in  the  name  and 
strength  of  the  Lord,  and  they  will  move  to  a  certain  and  glorious  victory. 

We  are  urged  to  such  efforts  by  most  animating  encouragements.  We 
feel  that  we  are  working  in  coincidence  with  the  divine  plan,  as  indicated  in 
many  an  illustrious  chapter  of  our  history.  Why  did  God  preserve  this 
whole  country,  more  than  a  century  after  its  discovery,  for  the  English  race, 
turning  the  foot  of  the  Spaniard  to  the  sunny  regions  of  the  tropics?  Why 
did  He  induce  Columbus,  just  before  making  land,  to  veer  a  few  points 
southward,  so  that,  instead  of  striking  the  coast  of  Florida,  as  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  adhered  to  his  original  purpose  of  sailing  due  west,  he  struck 
the  West  India  Islands?  Why  did  God  keep  this  great  country  from  the 
English  until  they  had  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff? 
Afid  why  did  He  keep  it  from  the  Protestants  until  they  had  purified  the 
Reformed  faith  from  its  still  remaining  Romish  tendencies  ?  Why  did  He 
wait  until  He  had  sifted  three  Protestant  kingdoms  for  the  precious  seed 
wherewith  to  plant  this  western  world?  Why  did  he  hold  in  check  for  two 
centuries  the  emigration  of  Papists  and  infidels  to  this  country,  until  the 
goodly  vine,  transplanted,  had  taken  root  and  grown  strong,  and  filled  the 
land  with  her  boughs  and  her  fruit  ?  Why  did  He  blast  every  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  colonize  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi?  Why,  when  La 
Salle,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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politically  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Great,  and  spiritually  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  when,  a  few  years  after,  the  French  attempted  to 
realize  the  design  of  La  Salle,  by  erecting  a  chain  of  forts  through  Peoria 
and  Vincennes,  towards  the  south-west,  building  chapels  and  celebrating 
mass  in  the  same — why  did  God  drive  them  from  every  one  of  those  posts, 
and  defeat  their  well-laid  scheme  ?  Why  did  He  compel  Napoleon  the  First 
to  relinquish  his  cherished  design  of  founding  a  French  empire  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  so  embarrassing  his  affairs  at  home  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  the  whole  territory  to  us  for  purposes  of  revenue  ?  In  fine,  why  were 
the  immense  treasures  of  California  hidden  from  all  the  world,  even  from 
the  keen-scented  Spaniard,  until  she  was  annexed  to  this  republic  ?  And 
tell  me,  if  any  one  can,  why  was  it  that  the  title-deed  of  transference  had 
no  sooner  passed  into  our  hands,  than  she  gave  up  her  mighty  secret,  and 
unlocked  her  golden  gates?  Is  it  possible  not  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
this  ?  Who  can  believe  that  a  country  over  which  divine  Providence  has 
thus  kept  watch  and  ward  for  three  and  a  half  centuries,  is  to  be  given  up 
after  all  to  the  superstitions  of  Rome  ?  No ;  from  these  remarkable  inter¬ 
positions  we  gather  the  joyful  assurance  that  God  has  reserved  this  broad 
land  as  an  appropriate  theatre  for  such  a  development  of  Christianity  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  We  believe  that  He  has  given  the  whole  of  it  to  his 
Son,  that  here  he  may  achieve  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  his  gospel;  that 
he  is  to  gather  together,  in  one,  all  peoples  and  languages,  fuse  them  into 
common  brotherhood,  raise  them  to  a  more  exalted  manhood,  and  stamp 
upon  them  his  own  divine  image.  Hence  this  exodus  of  the  nations.  When 
was  there  ever  a  simultaneous  movement  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  tending 
to,  and  terminating  in,  one  and  the  same  land,  but  God  was  about  to  make 
some  new  and  magnificent  display  of  his  providence  or  his  grace?  So,  we 
doubt  not,  it  is  to  be  in  the  present  instance.  W e  believe  that  this  endless 
stream  of  immigration  will  not  enure  to  the  advantage  of  Satan,  but  to  the 
unprecedented  enlargement  and  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But 
we  also  believe  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  people.  And  the  surest  indication  that  the  end  is  to  fail,  will  be  the 
failure  of  the  appropriate  means.  Here,  then,  is  the  great  work  of  Home 
Missions.  W e  are  to  supply  this  whole  territory  with  the  preached  gospel ; 
to  meet  these  swelling  millions,  as  they  pour  into  that  theatre  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  future  greatness,  with  the  influences  of  a  pure  Christianity ;  upon  that 
young  and  forming  character,  to  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  so  that  no  after 
changes  shall  be  able  to  efface  it ;  to  give  a  direction  to  those  gathering  and 
growing  energies,  so  that  no  subsequent  revolution  shall  ever  entirely  divert 
them  from  the  support  of  good  government  and  sound  religion ;  to  save  the 
W est  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  the  world ; 
to  win  for  our  Lord  a  field  on  which  he  may  reap  his  richest  harvests ;  a 
field  where  his  Spirit  may  breathe  on  three  hundred  millions  of  hearts,  bound 
together  by  one  government  and  one  language ;  a  field  from  whose  countless 
churches  shall  ascend  on  each  Sabbath  morning  such  an  anthem  of  praise 
as  never  yet  rose  from  earth  to  heaven ;  an  anthem  which,  whether  it 
mingles  with  the  loud  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  deafening  roar  of 
Niagara,  with  the  thunder-voiced  chorus  of  the  great  central  valley,  with  the 
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gentle  breezes  of  the  South,  or  is  prolonged  in  majestic  echoes  on  the  Pacific, 
bears  aloft  the  same  familiar  tongue,  the  same  sweet  refrain,  the  same  pre¬ 
cious  theme,  the  same  new  song — the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  ! — Address 
of  Rev.  E.  L.  Cleaxeland ,  D.D. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Of  all  the  virtues,  cheerfulness  (based  upon  Christian  character,  of  course) 
is  the  most  profitable.  It  makes  the  person  who  exercises  it  happy,  and 
renders  him  acceptable  to  all  he  meets.  It  is  a  cosmetic  which  makes  home¬ 
liness  graceful  and  winning ;  it  promotes  health,  and  gives  clearness  and 
vigor  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  bright  weather  of  the  heart,  in  contrast  with 
the  clouds  and  gloom  of  melancholy.  It  is  infectious,  and  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  around.  I  have  seen  a  bright-faced  child  in  the  midst  of  a 
family,  over  which  some  shadow  of  dulness  was  creeping,  suddenly  disperse 
the  clouds  and  bring  a  clear  sunshine  over  the  whole  group.  Such  a  child 
in  a  family  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

A  mother’s  cheerfulness  is  important.  She  is  to  the  family  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  as  she  smiles  or  frowns,  the  household  is  bright  or  dull. 
But  in  proportion  as  cheerfulness  is  beneficial,  its  opposite  is  hurtful.  There 
is  a  species  of  melancholy  which  has  a  pleasant  flavor  to  the  heart,  but  pen¬ 
siveness  is  the  proper  name  for  this.  There  is  a  constitutional  melancholy, 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  love  of  mournful  music,  and  lonely  landscapes, 
and  pathetic  poetry.  I  have  seen  this  displayed  in  very  early  childhood.  I 
remember  a  child  who,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  often  found  in  some 
sequestered  part  of  a  garden,  with  her  lip  curled  and  the  tears  flowing  down 
her  cheeks,  without  the  power  to  tell  the  reason.  If  asked  for  explanation, 
she  would  dash  the  tears  away,  and  say  she  could  not  help  it.  This  kind  of 
melancholy  is  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  may  bring  evil  if  indulged  or  en¬ 
couraged.  There  is  misery  enough  to  beget  real  sorrow,  and  we  should 
rather  nerve  the  heart  to  resist  despondency,  than  indulge  a  state  of  mind 
which,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  real  trouble,  may  break  down  our 
courage  and  destroy  our  energy. 

I  am  afraid  many  good  and  pious  people  make  a  great  mistake  in  cherish¬ 
ing  gloomy  views  of  life.  Under  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  wean  the 
heart  from  the  pleasures  and  possessions  of  this  world,  they  speak  of  it 
habitually  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a  path  of  thorns  and  briers,  through  which  we 
must  pass  in  our  journey  to  another  state  of  existence.  This  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  view  of  life,  and  is  the  fruitful  source  of  many  evils.  It  disgusts 
the  young  and  the  cheerful  with  religion  and  religious  people,  who  become 
associated  in  their  minds  with  moody  dulness  or  revolting  gloom.  But  the 
effect  of  these  views  upon  persons  of  a  melancholy  temperament  is  even 
worse.  They  are  apt  to  sink  deep  into  the  mind,  and,  coinciding  with  its 
tendencies,  to  overshadow  the  whole  being  with  the  dismal  mist  of  habitual 
despondency. 

Dr.  Paley  remarks  that  “  it  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth, 
the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer 
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evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  my  view.  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  Swarms  of  new-born 
flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton 
mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without  use 
or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  they  feel  in  their  lately-dis¬ 
covered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  so  busy  and  so  pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with 
which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect 
tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and, 
under  every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified, 
by  the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

“If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent 
the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy 
that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their 
vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  which  I  have  noticed 
a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention  and  amusement,  all  conduce  to  show 
their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

“A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking,  without  having  any  thing  to  say; 
and  with  walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken 
up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with 
learning  to  see.” 

No  one  can  read  this  passage  without  perceiving  its  truth,  and  deducing 
the  inference  that  life  is  bestowed  as  a  benefit  by  the  Creator  to  the  tenants 
of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea — to  fishes,  insects,  birds,  and  quadrupeds. 
And  is  man  the  only  exception  to  this  beneficence  ?  Is  life  a  good  to  all 
beside,  and  a  curse  to  him  ?  There  seems  to  me  to  be  impiety  in  the  very 
thought.  Let  us  look  then  upon  life  as  it  really  is — a  great  and  good  posses¬ 
sion — good,  not  only  as  the  means  of  preparing  us  for  another  and  better 
world,  but  good  in  itself ;  a  path  leading  to  another  country,  but  still  a  pleasant 
path.  Such  are  the  true  views  to  be  taken  of  life ;  and  we  ought  to  support, 
cultivate,  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  by  the  habitual  contemplation 
of  our  present  existence  in  this  aspect. — Fireside  Education. 


EXAGGERATION. 

The  habit  of  exaggeration  in  language  is  a  characteristic  in  many  people, 
which  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  truer  index  of  their  general  qualities  than  is 
ordinarily  observed.  A  great  depth  in  any  faculty,  or  acute  intensity  of 
any  feeling,  is  seldom  possessed  by  those  who  invariably  use  the  most  impos¬ 
ing  words  they  can  find  to  express  their  opinions  and  sentiments.  The 
stereotyped  grandiloquence  and  florid  warmth  of  tone,  used  by  them  in  dis¬ 
cussing  simple  matters,  or  relating  simple  incidents,  are,  to  matter-of-fact 
organizations,  little  beyond  the  flourishing  of  drum  and  trumpet,  which, 
upon  close  examination,  is  found  to  be  the  issue  of  sheepskin,  brass,  and 
common  atmosphere.  There  are  those  who  never  experience  a  moderate 
degree  of  pain,  but  they  speak  of  it  as  a  “splitting”  headache,  an  “awful” 
spasm,  or  “dreadful”  torture.  If  they  meet  with  a  slight  incision  of  the 
skin,  they  have  “  cut  their  finger  to  the  bone.”  The  superlative  is  the 
reigning  mood  with  them. 
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We  once  kept  account  for  a  lady,  during  a  three-miles’  walk  through 
rather  sandy  lanes,  who  declared  herself  “half  dead”  with  fatigue  every  few 
minutes ;  and  we  found  that  she  had  died  exactly  eleven  times  and  a  half  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  We  chanced  to  tell  this  lady  of  a  visit  we  had  paid 
to  the  Porcelain  Works  at  Worcester,  and  mentioned,  among  other  things, 
that  a  part  of  the  materials  used  was  ground  animal  bones.  Shortly  afterwards 
we  were  told  that  we  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  our  recital,  for  Mrs.  H. 
had  repeated  our  account,  and  impugned  our  veracity  by  declaring  that  cups 
and  saucers  were  made  of  ground  human  bones,  and  saying  that  we  had 
assured  her  of  the  fact.  We  informed  her  one  day  that  a  marble  figure,  just 
put  up  in  a  friend’s  hall,  was  three  hundred  weight,  and  were  laughed  at 
soon  after  for  having  told  Mrs.  H.  that  it  was  three  tons. 

The  habit  of  exaggeration  in  language  should  be  guarded  against ;  it  mis¬ 
leads  the  credulous  and  offends  the  perceptive ;  it  begets  much  evil  in  pro¬ 
mising  what  it  cannot  perform.  Those  who,  when  we  ask  a  favor,  affirm 
they  will  do  it,  “  cost  what  it  may,”  and  though  they  may  have  to  “  move 
heaven  and  earth,”  are  never  found  by  us  to  be  so  likely  to  confer  it  as  a 
certain  steady  person  we  could  name,  who  says  he  will  “  do  it  if  he  can.” 
Strong  exaggeration  in  every-day  language  should  be  avoided,  as  being 
mentally  and  morally  unhealthy,  and  conversationally  wearying. 


BE  KIND  TO  THE  BIRDS. 

There  is  one  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  our  American  boys, 
which  I  think  deserves  to  be 
checked ;  and  that  is  the  in¬ 
cessant  war  they  carry  on 
against  familiar  birds  and  the 
lesser  quadrupeds.  As  soon 
as  a  boy  can  hurl  a  stone,  he 
becomes  a  Nimrod,  and  goes 
forth  as  a  mighty  hunter  against  the  blue-birds,  cat-birds,  swallows,  and 
robins  that  venture  into  our  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields.  Not  even  the 
little  wren,  that  comes  with  his  fair  offer  of  a  dozen  beautiful  songs  a  day, 
for  the  rent  of  some  nook  or  cranny  about  the  house,  is  safe  from  the  whiz¬ 
zing  missile.  Not  even  the  little  sparrow,  that  would  build  beneath  your 
window,  is  tolerated.  Not  even  the  little  ground-squirrel,  that  enlivens  the 
woods,  is  permitted  to  eat  his  nut  in  safety.  And  when  the  boy  becomes  a 
youth,  the  same  exterminating  war  is  carried  on,  though  with  a  different 
weapon.  With  the  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  he  roams  the  orchard  and  the 
field,  slaughtering,  without  discrimination,  jays,  woodpeckers,  sparrows, 
black-birds,  bob-o-links,  and  the  rest  of  the  feathered  family. 

Now,  is  not  this  all  wrong?  Does  not  this  partake  of  cruelty?  And, 
besides,  is  it  not  obvious  folly?  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  see  the  birds 
enlivening  the  landscape.  The  rigor  of  our  climate  drives  them  away  for 
half  the  year,  but  I  mourn  when  they  are  gone,  and  rejoice  at  their  return. 
They  are  a  great  resource  to  those  who  will  observe  them.  Their  songs, 
however  varied,  are  ever  beautiful.  Their  forms,  habits,  and  capacities  are 
themes  of  interesting  study.  It  is  delightful  to  see  them  building  them  nests, 
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rearing  their  young,  pursuing  their  food,  and  displaying  their  various  musical 
gifts.  Why,  then,  should  we  drive  these  creatures  away?  Some  of- them, 
it  is  true,  are  thieves,  and  take  more  cherries  and  corn  than  we  are  willing 
to  spare  them  ;  and  I  approve  of  necessary  scarecrows  and  suitable  pelting 
in  these  cases.  But  why  banish  the  whole  feathered  race,  most  of  whom  are 
not  merely  innocent,  but  absolutely  useful  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
noxious  insects?  It  is  not  so  in  other  countries.  In  England,  birds  gene¬ 
rally  are  protected  and  cherished.  They  are  seen  by  hundreds  in  every 
hedge  and  field.  In  the  heart  of  an  English  city,  I  have  sometimes  waked 
up  in  the  morning,  and,  from  the  bursting  melody  of  finches  and  sparrows 
around,  have  imagined  myself  to  be  in  the  country. 

Why  is  it  that  our  custom  in  respect  to  birds  is  so  different  in  America? 
Because  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  cut  away  the  forests,  slaughtered 
the  Indians,  smote  the  bear  and  the  bison,  hunted  down  the  panther  and  the 
wolf,  have  we  derived  from  them  a  spirit  of  extirpation,  which,  now  that  the 
monsters  of  the  forest  are  slain,  is  given  up  by  men,  but  lives  in  our  child¬ 
ren,  and  vents  itself  on  cat-birds  and  sparrows  ?  I  know  not ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  mourn  over  the  solitude  which  is  gradually  gathering  over  the 
landscapes,  from  the  absence  of  the  feathered  songsters ;  and  I  mourn  over 
that  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  which  makes  man  the  enemy,  instead  of  the 
friend  of  harmless  birds.  Sow  well  and  reajp  well. 

- «*« - 

NOTHING  LOST  BY  PRAYER. 

We  know  not  the  secret  history  of  this  world’s  mightiest  transactions  and 
its  proudest  monuments ;  but  from  the  little  that  we  know,  we  can  affirm 
that  the  men  who  have  prospered  best  are  the  men  who  have  taken  time  to 
pray.  It  was  to  prayer  that  Henry  IV.  of  France  ascribed  his  crown,  and 
Gustavus  owed  his  victories.  The  father  of  the  modern  fine  arts  was  wont, 
before  he  began  any  new  composition,  to  invoke  His  inspiration  who  in  other 
days  taught  Aholiab ;  and  the  Goliath  of  English  literature  felt  that  he  had 
studied  successfully  when  he  had  prayed  earnestly.  And  what  Michael 
Angelo  and  Milton  and  Johnson  found  so  hopeful  to  their  mighty  genius,  can¬ 
not  hinder  us.  You  have  read  in  our  own  history  of  that  hero  who,  when 
an  overwhelming  force  was  in  full  pursuit,  and  all  his  followers  were  urging 
him  to  more  rapid  flight,  coolly  dismounted  in  order  to  repair  a  flaw  in  his 
horse’s  harness.  While  busied  with  the  broken  buckle,  the  distant  cloud 
swept  down  in  nearer  thunder ;  but  just  as  the  prancing  hoofs  and  eager 
spears  were  ready  to  dash  down  on  him,  the  flaw  was  mended,  the  clasp  was 
fastened,  the  steed  was  mounted,  and  like  a  swooping  falcon  he  had  vanished 
from  their  view.  The  broken  buckle  would  have  left  him  on  the  field  a  dis¬ 
mounted  and  inglorious  prisoner.  The  timely  delay  sent  him  safely  back  to 
his  huzzaing  comrades.  There  is  in  daily  life  the  same  luckless  precipitancy 
and  the  same  profitable  delay.  The  man  who,  from  his  prayerless  waking, 
bounces  off  into  the  business  of  the  day,  however  good  his  talents  and  great 
his  diligence,  is  only  galloping  on  a  steed  harnessed  with  a  broken  buckle, 
and  must  not  marvel  if,  in  his  hottest  haste  or  most  hazardous  leap,  he  be 
left  inglorious  in  the  dust ;  and  though  it  may  occasion  some  little  delay 
beforehand,  his  neighbor  is  wiser  who  sets  all  in  order  before  the  march 
begins. — Hamilton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Music  and  Theology. — In  thecurriculum  of  the  new  Theological  Seminary 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  distinct  department,  for  the 
teaching  of  sacred  music  to  all  the  pupils.  The  proposal  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  our  theological  schools.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  sacred 
music,  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  minister,  is  highly  important,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  indispensable. 

Temperance. — A  World’s  Temperance  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  September  6th.  The  moral  power  of  such  a  gathering  must 
be  widely  felt.  These  voluntary  assemblings  of  the  friends  of  temperance, 
from  different  States  and  countries,  are  among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times,  and  indicate  that  union  of  purpose  and  feeling  in  which  there  is 
strength,  and  which  gives  the  promise  of  success. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Mew-  YorTc  holds  monthly 
meetings,  which  young  men  generally  are  invited  to  attend.  The  object  of 
the  Association  is  to  throw  around  the  young  men  of  the  city  the  powerful 
guardianship  of  Christian  principles.  It  would  be  well  if  such  Associations 
were  organized  in  all  our  large  towns.  They  would  save  many  from  the 
corrupting  influences  to  which  they  are  now  exposed. 

Worthy  of  Imitation. — The  Congregational  Society  in  West  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  has  contributed  the  present  year,  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  support  of  the  gospel,  a  sum  falling  but  a  few 
dollars  short  of  $5,000,  and  this  from  a  property  on  the  books  of  the  Asses¬ 
sors  of  less  than  $100,000,  or  more  five  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 

A  Grand  Scheme. — The  members  of  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  have  organized  themselves  into  a  large  class,  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  They  propose  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  productions,  and  history  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  period ;  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  nations,  forms  of  government,  and  other 
topics  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  sacred  text.  If  young  men  all  over 
the  land  were  to  follow  this  example,  we  would  have  no  fears  for  our  country. 


FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Evangelical  Churches  in  France. — The  Rev.  Mr.  F.  Monod,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Protestant  ministers  of  France,  in  an  address  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  gave  a  detailed  and  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  his  country,  fully  sustain¬ 
ing  the  fact,  that  whilst  they  had  to  contend  with  Romish  opposition  and 
persecution,  the  Lord  had  poured  out  his  Spirit  on  many  portions  of  their 
field  of  labor,  and  cheered  their  hearts  by  numerous  indications  of  spiritual 
prosperity. 
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Prussian  Intolerance. — In  Danzig ,  the  civil  authorities  have  prohibited 
the  public  worship  of  the  Anti-Romish  German  Catholics  for  the  future. 

Papal  Progress  in  Holland. — The  Pope  has  recently  established  five 
bishoprics  in  Holland,  and  an  archbishopric  in  Utrecht.  In  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Chamber,  decided  disapprobation  has  been  expressed  at  these  Romish 
movements,  and  the  King  received  with  unqualified  approbation  a  petition 
with  50,000  signatures  from  Amsterdam,  against  these  hierarchical  assump¬ 
tions.  The  Romanists  absolutely  forbid  the  establishment  of  a  single  Pro¬ 
testant  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  ;  but  have  the  presumption  to 
establish  bishoprics  and  churches  in  any  Protestant  country,  without  asking 
permission.  Protestant  governments  ought  to  demand  the  same  rights  in 
Papal  territories  which  they  freely  grant  to  Popery  in  theirs.  Even  our 
own  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  build  a  church  in  Rome;  and  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  the  upper  chamber  of  our 
Minister  in  that  city ! 

The  Booh  of  Mormon  has  appeared  in  a  German  translation  in  Germany. 

Superstition  in  Pomerania. — Some  religious  fanatics,  in  this  agitated  land, 
applied  them  remedies  to  expel  an  evil  spirit  from  a  supposed  demoniac,  with 
so  much  energy,  that  they  resulted  in  the  death  of  their  deluded  victim. 

Protest  against  the  Intolerance  of  the  Prussian  Government. —  In  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Government,  the  entire  delegation  from  the  city  of 
Berlin  presented  a  petition  for  the  preservation  of  religious  liberty,  as  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  the  12th  Article  of  the  Constitution. 

Mixed  Marriages. — His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  has  recently  issued  a  breve,  in 
which  he  decides,  that  hereafter  no  marriage  between  Protestants  and  Ro¬ 
manists  shall  be  valid  in  Prussia ,  except  by  Papal  dispensation,  and  only  on 
condition  that  all  the  children  shall  be  educated  in  the  Romish  religion !  It 
may  be  asked,  what  right  has  the  Pope  at  Rome  to  enact  laws  regulating 
marriage  in  Prussia  ?  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  more  power  than  he  claims  in 
all  countries  where  Papists  live.  In  due  time,  he  will  also  assert  it  in  these 
United  States  !  It  is  time  that  our  citizens  open  their  eyes,  and  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Papal  emissaries  in  our  land. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Denmark. — Since  religious  liberty  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  no  less  than  fourteen  churches  have  been  erected  by 
the  people  for  worship  in  Copenhagen,  differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  will  doubtless  inspire  new  life  even  into  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  lead  to  greater  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  religion. 

In  Turin,  some  thieves  have  stolen  from  the  church,  what  is  there  styled 
“  a  silver  mother  of  God  f  (! !)  that  is,  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
valued  at  70,000  francs  ! 

The  Christian  Sabbath. — Dr.  Lee,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  published  an  elaborate  sermon,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  primitive  Sabbath  was  put  back  a  day  by  Moses,  at  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  that  event ;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  selected  by  the 
apostles  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,  is  merely  a  change  back  to  the  primitive, 
identical  day  of  the  original  Sabbath.  After  all,  the  identical  time  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trifling  moment,  as  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  of  the  same  hours 
being  observed  in  opposite  portions  of  the  globe,  it  being  midnight  at  one 
place  whilst  it  is  midday  at  another. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dowling's  History  of  Romanism.  1  vol.  8vo.  This  is  an  excellent,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  reliable  history.  It  is  a  terrible  narrative  of  corruptions  and 
cruelties,  and  so  much  the  more  so,  as  it  is  true.  Every  Protestant  and 
Romish  family  in  our  land  should  have  a  copy  of  this  or  similar  works,  that 
the  insidious  attempts  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  our  country  might  be 
fully  met. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France ,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  1  vol.  12mo.  Harpers.  This  interesting  work,  detailing 
the  Huguenot  period  of  French  history,  is  not  unworthy  the  high  reputation 
of  the  author  as  a  historian,  and  is  especially  interesting  to  the  Protestant 
student  of  history. 

Genesis  and  Geology.  By  Dennis  Crofton.  This  work  is  introduced  by  a 
highly  commendatory  preface  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  regards 
it  as  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  relation  of  Geology  to  Scripture  ;  and  a 
more  competent  judge  our  country  does  not  contain. 

The  Commentary  of  Prof.  Burrowes  on  Solomon's  Song,  is  a  gift  to  the 
Christian  community  of  eminent  value,  and  contains  the  rich  results  of  a 
long-continued  and  faithful  investigation  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  the 
Scriptures.  Without  encumbering  the  work  with  a  parade  of  learning,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  presenting  all  the  valuable  fruits  of  ripe 
scholarship,  as  well  as  of  a  devout  study  of  the  divine  Word.  The  purity 
of  taste  and  varied  learning  of  the  eminent  author  are  conspicuous  alike  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  admirable  selection  of  matter  presented  in 
the  notes.  The  reader,  guided  by  such  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  will 
continually  find  new  beauties  in  the  Song,  and  will,  above  all,  be  greatly 
edified,  and  taught  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  true  believer,  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  observations  found  on  every  page.  His  mode  of  explaining  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  various  portions  of  the  Song,  really  shows  it  to  be  what  he  terms  it 
in  the  Introduction,  “  The  Manual  of  the  Advanced  Christian.”  The  work 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  *  *  * 

The  Serial  Catechism  for  Children.  No.  1.  By  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D. 
This  small  book  of  48  pages,  price  50  cts.  per  dozen,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  infant  classes ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  parents  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  as  a  useful  medium  of  conveying  important  lessons  of  truth 
to  the  infant  mind.  T.  N.  Kurtz,  Baltimore. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Alvord's  Greek  Testament. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  a^sirable 
recent  issues  of  the  foreign  press  for  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Besides  a  revised  text,  it  contains  a  selection  of  various  readings,  marginal 
references,  and  introductions,  together  with  a  critical  and  exegetical  com¬ 
mentary.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  regarded  as  a  decided  advance  on  the 
deservedly  popular  work  of  Bloomfield. 

Jacobis  Church  History. — The  first  volume  of  this  truly  excellent  work 
has  been  published  two  years,  and  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  the 
second,  which  is  to  complete  the  work.  The  author’s  design  is  to  give  a 
compendious  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  apprehended  by  his 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Neander.  He  has  executed  his  task  with  a  masterly 
skill,  and  added  the  fruits  of  his  own  original  investigations.  Neander  him¬ 
self  lived  to  give  his  public  sanction  to  the  work,  and  we  doubt  not,  when 
completed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  valued  compends  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 
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HENRY  MELCHIOR  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D. 

The  venerated  servant  of  God,  an  engraved  likeness  of  whom 
forms  an  embellishment  of  the  present  number  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Magazine ,  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  plant- 
ins:  and  extension  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Though 
regarded,  with  entire  unanimity,  as  the  founder  of  the  Church 
in  Pennsylvania,  this  State  was  not  the  sole  sphere  of  his  use¬ 
fulness;  but  the  whole  Lutheran  population,  from  New- York 
to  South  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  shared,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  his  self-sacrificing  labors.  God’s  blessing  attended 
him ;  and  he  exerted  an  influence  for  the  welfare  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  America,  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  these  labors,  may  be  both 
interested  and  instructed  in  perusing  a  brief,  connected  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  life.  Interested ,  because  the  facts  have  reference  to 
the  church  of  which  most  of  them  are  members  ;  instructed ,  by 
tracing  the  connection  between  his  early  training  and  subse¬ 
quent  usefulness. 

These  events  may  be,  perhaps,  most  appropriately  grouped 
into  two  classes;  those  occurring  previously,  and  those  subse¬ 
quently,  to  his  arrival  in  America. 

Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  was  born  at  Einbeck,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  Sept.  6,  1711.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  his  native  city,  probably  only  in  moderate 
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circumstances,  as  the  education  of  his  son  was  interrupted, 
owing  to  want  of  means,  immediately  after  his  death.  Of  his 
mother,  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  she  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  retired  officer;  but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  considerable  energy  of  character,  and  anxious  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  son.  This  anxiety,  on  her  part,  was  not  unavail¬ 
ing  ;  for  though  the  education  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
for  along  period  of  time  interrupted,  she  was  gratified,  at  length, 
in  seeing  it  completed,  and  probably  with  greater  accuracy, 
and  advantage  to  himself,  than  if  it  had  been  prosecuted  to 
completion  in  earlier  life,  when  opportunities  are  less  valued, 
and  the  mental  powers  less  matured. 

His  first  attention  to  study  was  in  the  primary  schools  of  his 
native  place,  in  which  he  spent  a  period  of  several  years,  at 
least,  before  reaching  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  obtaining 
an  elementary  acquaintance  with  his  mother-tongue.  The 
succeeding  five  years  were  devoted,  without  any  interruption, 
to  the  further  study  of  the  German,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  language.  His  parents,  anxious  likewise 
for  his  spiritual  welfare,  caused  him  to  attend  a  course  of  cate¬ 
chetical  lectures,  and  to  receive  confirmation. 

The  death  of  his  father  abruptly  put  an  end  to  his  studies  ; 
and  his  mind  and  body  were  afterwards  disciplined  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  school — a  severe  though  useful  one — that  of  adversity. 
From  his  twelfth  to  his  twenty -first  year,  he  toiled  incessantly 
for  his  daily  bread,  though  acquiring,  during  intervals  of  repose 
from  “hard  labor,”  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  skill  in 
playing  upon  the  organ. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  he  resumed  his  studies, 
as  a  private  student  of  the  classics,  under  one  of  the  pastors  at 
Einbeck  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  obtained  a  situation 
as  tutor  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Eaphelius,  at  Zellerfeld,  under 
whose  direction  he  prosecuted  his  own  studies  during  leisure 
hours,  and  also  indirectly  benefited  himself,  whilst  instructing 
younger  classes.  By  the  advice  of  Principal  Eaphelius,  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  interested  in  his  behalf,  he  made  an 
effort  to  become  a  student  at  Gottingen ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
fund  which  had  been  contributed  by  his  native  city,  together 
with  the  little  his  widowed  mother  was  able  to  give,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  thither.  His  stay  would  have  been  short,  as  a 
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student,  had  he  not  met  with  kind  friends  who  furnished  him 
with  employment,  which  enabled  him  to  support  himself  for 
three  years  at  the  university.  During  this  period,  he  was  dili¬ 
gently  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  and  theological 
studies  .under  the  distinguished  Prof.  Gesner  and  his  associates  ; 
and  his  Christian  character  received  rapid  development  from 
the  careful  improvement  of  the  excellent  counsel  of  Dr.  Oprin, 
in  whose  family  he  resided.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fact  of 
his  having,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  pious  students, 
founded  a  charity-school  for  the  instruction  of  beggar-children 
in  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  education,  and  religion.  This 
school,  though  in  the  outset  encountering  violent  opposition, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  before  he 
left  Germany. 

After  leaving  Gottingen,  he  was  sent  to  Halle,  and  gave 
instruction  for  a  year,  in  the  Orphan  House  at  that  place,  to 
classes  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Theology,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Franke.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  probation,  he  received  an  invitation  to  become 
pastor  and  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Gross-Hen- 
nersdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia.  Previously  to  accepting  this  call, 
he  was  publicly  examined  by  the  Consistory  at  Leipsic,  upon 
his  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  and  having  passed  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination,  was  ordained.  Hereupon  he  went  to  the 
place  above  mentioned,  and  remained  there  for  three  years,  as 
inspector  and  pastor,  enlarging  his  experience,  and  increasing 
his  knowledge.  He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  nine  or  ten  years  had  been  diligently  spent  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  experience  as  a  Christian  and  a  Christian  teacher, 
under  the  best  instructors,  and  at  the  best  institutions  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  best  theory  and  the  best  practice  were  constantly 
combined.  Had  his  studies  been  prosecuted  with  a  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  the  future,  could  a  better  selection  have  been  made  ? 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  last  situation,  he  received  a  call  as 
missionary  to  America.  After  earnest  and  prayerful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  question,  and  consultation  with  his  most  valued 
friends,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept ;  and  accordingly  left 
Gross-Hennersdorf  December  9th,  1741.  He  returned  first  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  a  new 
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trial  of  his  faith,  arising  from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies ; 
but  with  unshaken  confidence  in  God,  whom  no  one  trusts  in 
vain,  he  left  his  friends  and  native  land  for  ever,  journeying 
first  to  Holland,  then  to  England,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  a 
number  of  weeks  with  the  worthy  Dr.  Ziegenhogan,.  private 
chaplain  to  the  king,  he  set  sail  for  America.  The  voyage  over 
the  ocean  was  exceedingly  protracted,  extending  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  days,  and  was  rendered  more  unpleasant  by  the  rude  and 
wicked  company  on  board,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  want  of  water  and  fresh  provisions.  The 
vessel  reached  Charleston  October  31,  whence  he  sailed  in  an 
unseaworthy  sloop  for  Philadelphia,  and  reached  his  destination 
November  25th,  1742. 

The  second  part  of  this  sketch  has  reference  to  his  labors  in 
this  country.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  for  a 
time  in  great  perplexity.  Difficulties  beset  him  on  all  sides : 
in  Philadelphia  he  had  a  protracted  struggle  with  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  and  his  partisans;  and  at  Providence  and  New  Hano¬ 
ver,  self-constituted  pastors,  of  loose  lives  and  little  education, 
had  reduced  Lutheranism  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Patient 
labor  and  judicious  conduct  removed  these  obstacles;  he  was 
elected  pastor  of  the  three  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
Providence,  and  New-Hanover,  though  distant  from  each  other 
thirty-six  miles,  and  these  he  served,  though  under  very  disad¬ 
vantageous  circumstances,  for  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  residence  in  America.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  trials  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  two  former  of  the  above-mentioned 
congregations  were  obliged  to  build  churches,  which  involved 
them  greatly  in  debt,  and  added  not  a  little  to  his  anxiety.  The 
contractors  at  New-Providence  were  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
become  security  for  the  payment,  and  this  was  often  the  cause 
of  great  distress  to  him,  until  the  debt  was  finally  discharged, 
by  legacies  left  for  this  purpose  by  pious  friends  of  the  cause 
in  Germany.  How  valuable  to  him,  during  this  trying  period, 
were  the  careful  training  and  previous  discipline  enjoyed  in  the 
fatherland  I 

In  1745,  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  several  additional 
laborers ;  to  one  of  whom,  Kev.  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  in  a  spirit  of 
self  sacrifice,  he  relinquished,  without  actually  resigning,  the 
charge  of  the  city  church.  He  himself,  because  Mr.  Brunn- 
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holtz  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  was  willing  to  take  the 
more  laborious  situation  in  the  country.  This  year  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  relation,  with  a  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser. 
As  the  space  allowed  us  is  necessarily  limited,  it  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  enter  much  into  detail ;  but  we  will  be  obliged  to  be 
very  general  in  our  statements.  For  the  purpose  of  brevity, 
we  unite  a  number  of  years  together,  viz :  those  extending 
from  1745  to  1761,  or  to  the  50tli  year  of  his  age.  During  this 
period,  his  place  of  residence  was  New-Providence ;  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  which  place,  and  the  one  at  New-Hanover,  he  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention.  But  his  labors  were  very  far 
from  being  confined  to  these  two  places ;  his  duties  were  more 
like  those  of  a  travelling  bishop.  Frequently,  during  this 
period,  he  was  obliged,  as  the  senior  Lutheran  minister  in 
America,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  undertake  distant  and  toilsome  journeys,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  scattered  and  preaching  to  destitute  congre¬ 
gations,  inducting  new  pastors,  restoring  harmony  among 
contending  brethren,  introducing  rules  for  the  government  of 
churches,  and  performing  other  kindred  labors  of  love.  These 
journeys  often  required  him  to  be  from  home  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  cost  him  much  anxiety  of  mind,  and  subjected  him 
to  no  little  abuse.  Cheerfully  were  they  performed,  and  amply 
did  he  consider  himself  compensated,  if  his  Master  was  honored, 
and  Christians  persuaded  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  Among 
the  many  journeys  which  he  performed,  during  this  period  of 
fifteen  years,  two  of  more  than  usual  difficulty  occurred,  upon 
which  a  few  words  may  be  added. 

The  first  was  on  a  visit  to  Lancaster,  where  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  had  arisen,  from  a  Swedish  minister  of  the  name  of 
Nyberg,  who  was  represented,  by  a  great  many  members  of  the 
congregation,  to  be  unsound  in  his  sentiments,  and  as  wishing 
to  draw  them  over  to  the  Moravian  Church.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  went  thither  on  several  occasions,  once  in  company  with 
Mr.  Brunnholtz,  by  special  invitation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation.  The  matter  was  long  in  dispute  ;  the  feelings  of 
many  on  both  sides  became  very  warm ;  those  of  course  who 
appeared  as  mediators  were  freely  abused ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  legal  investigation  was  had,  that  the  difficulty  was  settled  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Nyberg,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the 
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old  church  to  the  opposite  party.  Mr.  N.  and  his  partisans 
organized  themselves  into  a  Moravian  congregation. 

The  other  was  a  journey  to  New- York  and  Khinebeck.  The 
distance  to  this  latter  place  was  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and 
he  performed  it  on  horseback,  through  dense  forests,  deep 
swamps,  and  in  a  feeble  state  of  health.  He  actually  made 
them  two  visits,  during  two  successive  years,  consenting,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  congregations,  to  be  absent  from  his  family 
for  several  months,  or  more,  to  live  in  a  house  entirely  alone, 
and  to  preach  in  German,  English,  and  Low-Hutch.  His  labors 
in  these  places  were  very  beneficial ;  and  the  people  became  so 
much  attached  to  him,  during  his  temporary  stay  with  them, 
that  they  besought  him,  with  tears,  to  settle  permanently  among 
them.  This  he  was  obliged  to  decline,  as  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  11  Fathers”  in  Halle. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here,  to  state  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  period,  viz  :  in  1748,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
ministerial  brethren  in  America  at  that  time,  he  prepared  the 
“Agende”  for  the  use  of  Lutheran  churches,  the  forms  of  prayer 
and  service  contained  in  which  were  taken,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Savoy  church  in  London. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  make  another  period  of  the  interval 
between  the  years  1761  and  1776,  to  which  the  events  of  his 
life  might  also  lead  us,  for  during  this  time  his  labors  were 
given  to  the  congregation  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1761, 
the  congregation  at  this  place  was  served  by  Mr.  Handschuch, 
who  was  both  sickly  and  hypochondriacal,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  very  great  disorder  and  contention  existed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  congregation  insisted  on  having  their  first  pastor 
again,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Philadelphia.  His 
presence,  as  peace-maker,  was  greatly  needed,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  that  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
uniting  the  contending  parties,  and  introducing  a  system  of 
church  rules,  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  others,  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  in  this  country.  One  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  church  difficulty,  says,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative :  “We  are  more  than 
astonished  at  his  patience,  long-suffering,  and  love  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.”  Another  difficulty,  though  much  less  in  magnitude, 
occurred  in  1764,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Handschuch,  when 
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the  labor  of  the  whole  congregation,  consisting  of  at  least  seven 
hundred  heads  of  families,  fell  upon  him.  Several  suggested 
that  the  numbers  were  too  great  for  one  church,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  separation.  This  latter  result  was  prevented  by  his 
obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  authorities  of  the 
State,  and  the  arrival  of  Kev.  C.  Emanuel  Schulze,  with  whom 
he  labored  harmoniously  in  building  up  the  Lutheran  church 
in  Philadelphia.  The  result  of  these  last  measures,  was  the 
building  of  a  new  and  magnificent  church,  viz  :  Zion’s  church, 
108  feet  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth,  which  was  consecrated 
June  25th,  1769.  The  remaining  years  of  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  were  spent  in  incessant  labors  among  the  people  of 
his  charge  in  Philadelphia,  among  whom  may  still  be  seen  the 
evidences  of  his  Christian  zeal  and  activity.  But  one  mission¬ 
ary  journey,  of  any  length,  was  undertaken  during  this  period, 
which  was  in  1774,  when  he  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Kiinze 
and  his  youngest  son  in  the  congregational  labors,  and  this 
was  a  journey  to  Georgia,  undertaken  by  the  request  of  the 
worthy  “Fathers”  in  Halle,  the  objects  and  history  of  which 
have  recently  been  given  in  the  Evangelical  Review.  Bodily 
infirmities,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
induced  him  to  request  permission  to  retire  to  the  country, 
where  he  could  find  a  little  repose  and  labors  more  suited  to 
his  increasing  maladies.  Permission  was  given  him  in  1776. 
The  last  period  of  his  earthly  career  was  from  1776  to  1787. 
This  was  spent  upon  his  country  seat  at  Hew-Providence,  but 
he  did  not  find  that  agreeable  repose  which  he  so  much  coveted. 
His  ministerial  labors  were  not  discontinued,  except  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  leave  his  house,  as  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of 
his  feet,  riding  and  walking  were  equally  painful  to  him.  But 
even  during  these  last  five  years  of  his  life,  his  mental  activity 
and  vigor  were  unimpaired,  and  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
doing  good,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  when  his  voice  could  no 
longer  be  heard  in  the  pulpit.  His  repose  and  quiet  were  dis¬ 
turbed  in  a  more  serious  way,  particularly  during  the  years 
1777  and  1778,  by  the  Bevolutionary  war.  Pennsylvania 
became  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  he  was  a  constant  sufferer, 
both  from  friend  and  foe.  He  was,  from  the  first,  the  firm 
friend  of  his  adopted  country — a  whole-souled  whig,  as  were 
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all  his  sons,  who  freely  shed  their  blood,  and  sacrificed  their 
property  in  her  behalf.  The  annoyances  to  which  he  was 
exposed  during  these  years,  are  thus  briefly  but  forcibly  depicted 
by  a  competent  witness :  “  His  house  was  constantly  filled  with 
fugitives,  acquaintances, and  strangers, with  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
noble  and  common  beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away 
unsatisfied,  nor  the  suffering  uncomforted.  Loss  and  danger 
were  not  wanting.  Often  he  suffered  from  the  passing  troops 
of  Americans,  and  often  the  enemy  was  near  and  threatened. 
Every  one  warned  him,  and  begged  him  to  remove  further 
into  the  interior,  as  threats  were  daily  made,  by  the  British  and 
Hessians,  against  him.  He  was  firm,  and  did  not  withdraw ; 
sought  by  humble  prayer  protection  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty,  and  his  God  guarded  him  wonderfully  in  every 
danger.”  Beading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  occupied  his  time, 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  active  duties  ;  and  the 
book,  which  most  of  all  was  the  source  of  his  greatest  delight, 
and  most  frequent  meditation,  was  the  Bible.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  his  bodily  infirmities  had  very  much  increased ; 
asthma,  and  other  painful  disorders,  were  added  to  the  swelling 
of  his  feet,  but  in  all  his  sufferings,  not  a  word  of  complaint 
escaped  his  lips.  He  closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage  with  entire 
composure  and  confident  expectations  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
with  the  words  of  Sellert,  “Mach  end !  0  Herr,  mach  ende,”  on 
his  lips,  Sunday  morning,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  the 
7th  of  October,  1787,  in  accordance  with  his  OAvn  presentiment. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  crowd ;  sermons  were 
preached  in  his  honor,  in  both  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
which  were  also  clothed  in  black.  The  church  at  New- York 
was  also  arrayed  in  black,  as  well  as  the  officers  ;  and  the  bells 
at  Lancaster  tolled  upon  the  day  of  his  funeral.  These  were 
evidences  of  the  general  respect  and  affection  he  every  where 
inspired.  That  these  were  deserved,  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt,  whether  we  consider  his  acquirements,  fervent  piety,  or 
personal  character.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  was  accurate,  and  he  had  no  inconsiderable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Low-Dutch,  French,  Swedish,  and  Bohemian 
languages,  for  he  was  both  able  to  speak  and  write  them.  He 
played  on  several  instruments  with  skill,  and  sang  beautifully. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  extensive  and  accurate. 
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His  piety  was  fervent ;  he  prayed  whole  nights  with  tears, 
when  in  perplexity,  or  when  disorders  existed  in  any  of  his 
congregations.  His  personal  character  was  such  as  to  win  the 
heart.  How  safely  may  we  conclude,  even  from  this  partial 
narrative,  that  the  highest  intellectual  culture  is  consistent  with 
eminent  piety  and  extended  usefulness — that  genuine  Luther¬ 
anism  is  conservative,  and  not  destructive  of  any  thing  which 
can  refine  the  character — that  God  should  be  praised  for  pre¬ 
paring  in  his  providence  and  sending  forth  such  laborers  into 
his  vineyard,  and  fervently  entreated  to  increase  the  number  of 
such,  until  the  Lutheran  church  become  a  “  name  and  praise” 
in  our  land.  H.  H.  M. 


FAITH. 

This  principle,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  Christian 
system,  and  brings  the  soul  into  living  contact  with  truth,  and 
into  happy,  filial  communion  with  the  Author  of  truth,  is  said 
by  some  to  be  simple  belief  founded  on  evidence.  But  it  is 
clearly  and  undeniably  far  more  than  this.  Lost  spirits  believe 
and  tremble,  and  so  do  many  of  the  wicked  among  men. 
Faith  is  sometimes  styled  “  trusty  Robert  Hall  describes  it  as 
“  that  cordial  assent  to  the  testimony  of  God  which  distin¬ 
guishes  all  regenerate  persons — a  reliance  on  the  veracity  and 
faithfulness  of  God — his  veracity  respecting  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  affirmed,  his  faithfulness  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  has  promised.”  “  Faith  implies,”  says  another,  “  what  our 
Lord  calls  a  good  and  honest  heart,  humbleness  of  mind, 
poverty  of  spirit,  hungering  and  thirsting,  after  righteousness, 
all  those  moral  dispositions  which  lead  us  with  cordiality  and 
thankfulness  to  embrace  that  method  of  being  delivered  from 
the  evils  of  sin  which  the  gospel  reveals.”  A  writer  of  great 
ability  denominates  it  confidence  in  a  personal  being ,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  definition,  religious  faith  “is  confidence  in  God,  in 
every  aspect  and  office  in  which  he  reveals  himself.” 

A  noble  vessel  was  sailing  upon  a  smooth,  calm  sea;  but 
soon  the  storm-clouds  arose,  the  vivid  lightnings  flashed 
fiercely,  the  loud  thunder  reverberated  through  the  sky,  and 
the  ship  groaned  and  reeled  as  if  the  next  furious  onset  of  the 
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angry  waves  would  engulf  it  for  ever.  But  whilst  despair  was 
written  upon  almost  every  countenance,  a  little  boy  stood 
unmoved  amid  this  conflict  of  the  elements,  looking  out  upon 
the  raging  tempest,  his  face  serene,  his  eye  indicative  of  the 
repose  within,  while  the  boisterous  wind  played  roughly  with 
his  silken  curls.  “Are  you  not  afraid?”  said  one  of  the  crew, 
who  felt  rebuked  and  astonished  at  the  undisturbed  composure 
of  one  so  young.  “  0  no,”  was  the  memorable  answer  :  “my 
father’s  at  the  helm.”  That  was  confidence  in  a  personal 
being — confidence  in  the  preeminent  and  tested  skill  that  was 
guiding  the  ship  through  the  perils  of  that  dark  and  threatening 
hour.  Christ  is  in  the  vessel  that  is  struggling  with  the  storm- 
tossed  waves  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  why  should  the  disciples 
be  afraid  ?  They  had  witnessed  in  his  miracles  more  than  a 
single  exercise  of  that  omnipotence  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  staked  out  the  bounds  of  the  universe  ;  and 
they  deserved,  therefore,  the  rebuke  which  the  Redeemer  uttered, 
when  he  said,  “  0  ye  of  little  faith  !”  Why  should  believers 
tremble  for  Zion,  as  if  the  fierce  assaults  of  her  enemies  were 
going  to  prevail?  “God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not 
be  moved ;  he  will  help  lier,  and  that  right  early.”  So  far  as 
his  oversight  is  concerned,  should  the  Church  have  confidence 
in  Him  whose  all-surveying  eye  is  upon  the  breakers  and  the 
tempest,  and  whose  omnipotent  word  can  still  the  loud  boast¬ 
ings  of  his  enemies,  and  in  a  moment  bring  their  counsels  into 
confusion.  He  rides  upon  the  storm  ;  he  makes  the  wrath  of 
his  foes,  often,  the  chariot  in  which  he  presses  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  unfailing  designs.  This  confi¬ 
dence  in  God — in  the  wisdom  of  his  purposes  and  the  certainty 
of  their  fulfilment— should  originate  vast  and  world-wide 
measures  of  reform,  based  upon  the  gospel  and  growing  out  of 
it ;  and  should  impart  invincible  strength  to  Christian  zeal  in 
their  prosecution.  Nothing  is  impossible  with  God ;  and 
therefore,  nothing  that  tallies  with  the  Divine  purposes  is 
impossible  with  a  faith  that  believes  this.  Faith  is  the  ener¬ 
gizing  principle  that  is  to  infuse  new  life  into  this  sin-paralyzed 
earth,  and  bring  back  to  the  nations  the  reign  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

Faith  in  Christ  is  more  than  a  simple  reliance  upon  his  death 
as  an  offering  for  sin ;  it  is  obedience  to  his  will ;  it  is  a  new 
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and  mighty  element  that  pervades  the  soul,  and  brings  its 
desires  and  impulses  and  affections  into  harmony  with  God. 
The  first  act  of  this  faith,  however,  is  confidence  in  Christ  as 
the  “Lamb  slain.”  It  first  clings  to  the  cross,  then  bears  it; 
it  first  hides  in  Christ,  then  follows  him.  It  is  the  looking  of 
the  soul  away  from  its  own  imaginary  righteousness  to  his, 
which  is  real,  and  prevails  with  God. 

The  believing  sinner  has  been  likened  to  a  man  standing 
upon  a  narrow  projecting  rock,  with  u  cliff  hanging  over  cliff" 
above  him,  which  he  cannot  scale,  and  a  fearful  depth  and 
destruction  beneath  him ;  and  when,  trembling  with  fear,  he 
gazes  hopelessly  upon  the  heights  above,  and  breathlessly  upon 
the  dark  and  terrible  ab}7ss  below,  he  hears  a  voice,  gentle,  yet 
persuasive,  and  clothed  with  a  power  which  constrains  him  to 
yield,  saying,  “  Cast  thyself  down  thence.”  He  trusts  that 
voice,  and  casts  himself  down ;  but  instead  of  falling,  he  feels 
himself  borne  aloft  by  a  powerful  arm,  and  placed  amid  plea¬ 
sant  fields  and  scenes  of  beauty  and  happiness.  That  almighty 
arm  is  the  arm  of  Christ.  To  believe  in  him,  is  to  let  go  every 
other  hold,  relying  upon  his  omnipotent  grace  for  salvation. 

In  Bunyan’s  dream,  Christian  has  to  bear  his  burden  until 
he  comes  to  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre.  But  there  it  rolls  off 
at  once,  and  is  seen  no  more.  While  standing,  full  of  surprise 
that  the  sight  of  the  cross  should  bring  such  speedy  relief,  the 
fountains  within  are  opened  and  send  the  waters  down  his 
cheeks.  And  then  he  beholds  three  shining  ones,  who  ap¬ 
proach  and  salute  him.  The  first  said,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee.  u  The  second  stripped  him  of  his  rags  and  clothed  him 
with  a  change  of  raiment.  The  third  set  a  mark  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal  upon  it,”  and  told  him 
to  look  on  it  as  he  ran,  and  hand  it  in  at  the  celestial  gate. 

Christian  faith,  then,  centres  in  the  Cross,  takes  away  the 
oppressive  load  of  sin  and  fear,  obtains  forgiveness,  puts  on 
the  robe  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  and  has  the  seal  of  Divine 
approbation  in  the  rich  fruits  that  cluster  around  it,  in  the 
holy  actions  of  a  life  consecrated  to  God  and  duty. 
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CONSECRATE  OUR  YOUTII  TO  TIIEE. 

BY  MRS.  BROOKE. 

At  thy  cross  we  would  surrender, 

Holy  Lord,  ourselves  to  thee ; 

Take  our  youth  and  strength,  Redeemer, 
Consecrate  them,  make  them  free — 

Free  from  earth’s  deep,  dark  pollution, 
Bless  and  keep  us  near  thy  side  ; 

With  true  love,  and  heart’s  devotion, 
Near  thee  ever  to  abide. 

Flowers  are  blooming  all  around  us, 
Deadly  fragrance  they  exhale  ; 

With  thine  arm  of  love  surround  us, 

Let  their  poisonous  influence  fail. 

From  earth’s  fascinations  save  ns, 

Let  our  lamps  burn  bright  for  thee, 

Watchful,  lest  the  foe  deceive  us, 

Saviour,  clasp  us  close  to  thee. 

Reading,  Pa. 


OLD  PICTURES  CLEANED  HERE. 

BY  J.  G.  M. 

(Concluded  from  page  119.) 

“And  what  were  the  charges?  do  you  remember  them? 
asked  Barbara. 

“There  were  twenty,”  answered  Kaiser,  “and  they  were 
designated  as  heretical  errors  and  sins.  My  brother  maintained  : 

“1.  We  are  justified  by  faith  alone  without  the  works  of  the 
law.  2.  There  are  but  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  3.  The  Mass  is  no  sacrifice,  and  is  of  no  use  to  the 
living  or  dead.  4.  The  pure  gospel  has  heretofore  not  been 
preached  in  Germany.  5.  Penance  is  no  sacrament.  6.  Au¬ 
ricular  confession  is  not  enjoined  in  the  Bible.  7.  Christ  alone 
has  made  an  atonement  for  our  sins.  8.  Matrimony  is  not  a 
sacrament.  9.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  not  binding.  10. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  require  a  priest  to  separate  himself  from 
his  relations,  but  to  cultivate  all  the  domestic  affections.  11. 
Marriage  should  not  be  dissolved,  but  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  Christ.  12.  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction  are  not 
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sacraments.  13.  Good  works  here  on  earth  are  highly  com¬ 
mendable;  but  they  are  of  no  avail  to  the  dead.  14.  All  days 
are  alike  in  the  sight  of  God.  15.  Dead  Saints  are  no  inter¬ 
cessors  before  God.  16.  We  are  saved  through  Christ  alone. 
17.  In  divine  things,  man  has  no  free  will. 

“  These  were  the  heretical  errors  which  my  brother  preached, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  put  to  death.  Besides  those 
enumerated,  it  was  also  charged  against  him,  that  he  had  not 
discharged  his  priestly  functions,  and  for  two  years  had  read 
no  mass ;  further,  that  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  tarried  with 
Luther  for  some  time,  he  had  received  the  sacrament  in  two 
kinds :  and  finally,  it  was  charged  as  a  grievous  sin,  that  he 
had  declared  that  he  had  found  no  proof  in  the  Scripture  of 
the  other  five  sacraments,  and  of  purgatory.” 

Kaiser  ceased,  and  Gottfried  said,  “Precious  doctrines  were 
those  which  your  brother  preached !  Did  he  witness  a  good 
confession  ?  Did  he  stand  up  for  the  truth  as  became  a  Lutheran 
Christian?” 

“That  he  did,”  continued  Kaiser.  “Permission  was  finally 
given  him  to  speak,  and  in  the  German  language,  too ;  and  he 
continued  to  defend  his  doctrines,  from  the  Scriptures,  from 
heresy.  His  voice  remained,  clear  and  firm  to  the  end,  and  all 
the  immense  multitude  heard  him  distinctly.” 

“And  was  it  all  of  no  use?”  asked  the  laborer.  “Did  not  all 
the  people  hold  up  their  hands  and  confess  that  they  believed 
this  doctrine?” 

“  Not  one  dared  to  speak  a  word  in  his  favor,”  replied  Kaiser 
with  a  bitter  smile,  “only  the  advocate  renewed  his  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  charges  and  postponement,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  The  judges  agreed  to  hear  nothing  further,  and  the 
sentence  was  soon  after  announced.  It  was  this :  That  my 
brother  should  be  deposed  from  his  sacerdotal  office,  and  be 
delivered  over  to  the  civil  authority.  He  and  the  advocate 
formally  protested  against  the  judgment,  and  boldly  declared 
that  the  case  was  not  fully  investigated,  and  complained  of  in¬ 
justice.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  the  order  was 
issued  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
My  brother,  at  that  time  being  a  prisoner,  wore  the  dress  of  an 
ordinary  citizen.  They  now  clothed  him  with  1  he  consecrated 
sacerdotal  vestments — then  the  Bishop  of  P  sau  advanced 
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towards  him,  and,  after  a  loud  prayer,  tore  off  all  these  priestly 
robes,  ordered  his  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  black,  ragged,  old 
cap  to  be  placed  upon  it.  He  then  delivered  him  as  a  layman, 
whom  the  Church  had  cast  out,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  by  whom 
he  was  conveyed,  bound,  to  prison  in  the  castle.” 

“Poor,  poor  man,”  sighed  Barbara. 

“Rather  say  rich,  rich  man!”  replied  Kaiser.  “There  are 
always  few  who  are  worthy  of  such  a  crown  of  glory.” 

“Did  your  brother  suffer  martyrdom  on  that  same  day?” 
asked  Gottfried. 

“  No,”  he  replied.  “  They  made  pompous  preparations  for 
their  terrible  festival.  He  remained  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord 
from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  13th  of  August.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  they  set  him,  bound  with  chains,  on  a  horse,  and 
conducted  him  through  the  streets  of  Passau,  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  Lutheran  heretic  to  the  people,  and  to  make  sport,  as 
they  thought,  of  his  fears.  But  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  his 
courage  was  unshaken,  and  joy  and  peace  beamed  forth  from 
his  serene  countenance.  He  very  politely  saluted  every  body 
whom  he  knew,  just  as  though  he  were  going  to  a  festival. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  several  of  his  relatives 
and  I  were  standing  there.  Oh!  'Sir,  it  was  a  trying  scene.  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  refrain  from  rushing  to  his  rescue ; 
but  what  could  I  have  done  ?  I  would  have  been  slain  on  the 
spot.  But  still,  as  he  passed,  I  cried  out  to  him,  ‘Leonhard,  be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive  the  crown  of  life 
Another  said,  ‘  Be  of  good  courage !  depart  not  from  the  truth 
either  in  life  or  death.7  Others  gave  similar  manifestations 
of  interest  and  sympathy.” 

“If  I  had  been  there,”  replied  Gottfried,  “I  would  have 
reminded  him  of  Huss  and  other  glorious  martyrs ;  but  continue 
your  narrative.77 

“He  was  then  conducted  to  another  prison,  and  we  though^ 
that  the  funeral  fire  would  soon  be  kindled.  But  it  was  not 
so.  He  was  to  continue  a  prisoner  some  time  longer.  The 
keeper  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  permitted  us  to  see  him. 
We  imparted  and  received  consolation.  And  when  one  of  us 
said,  ‘  Leonhard,  you  must  burn — they  will  have  no  mercy  on 
you  ;7  he  replied,  ‘  Other  intelligence  would  have  been  more 
acceptable ;  but  the  will  of  God  be  done.  But  I  hope  they 
wlil  not  put  me  to  death  without  a  fair  trial.7 
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“Did  none  of  you,”  asked  the  peasant,  “intercede  in  the 
prisoner’s  behalf  at  the  proper  place  ?” 

“Certainly  we  did,”  replied  Kaiser;  “we  most  importu¬ 
nately  begged  the  Counts  Schauenburg,  father  and  son,  for 
their  aid.  We  also  went  to  Munich  to  see  Duke  William,  but 
he  had  already  written  to  the  magistrate  to  burn  the  Lutheran 
heretic  without  any  further  trial.  But  we  expected  nothing 
better.  Still  our  consciences  were  satisfied.  The  magistrate 
tried  every  means  to  induce  us  to  leave  the  city,  so  that  none 
of  us  might  be  present  at  the  execution.  But  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  At  last,  all  things  were  ready  for  the  enactment  of  the 
dreadful  tragedy.  The  morning  of  the  16th  of  July  arrived. 
The  executioners  went  into  his  apartment,  and  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  be  bound,  these  savage  men  uttered  horrible 
oaths,  because  the  cords  could  not  be  exactly  adjusted  as  they 
desired.  Leonhard  mildly  replied,  ‘  Dear  sirs,  do  not  curse, — 
do  not  be  in  a  hurry;  I  will  not  try  to  escape.  You  can  do 
nothing  to  me  which  my  Lord  Jesus  does  not  allow ;  therefore 
I  will  calmly  submit.’ 

“  They  then  led  him  out.  True,  he  was  my  brother,  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  boast  of  him ;  but  I  must  still  say  it, 
that  I  never  saw  a  man  approach  death  with  such  an  easy 
calmness,  such  Christian  fortitude.  His  eyes  were  directed  up¬ 
wards — his  countenance  seemed  to  shine  like  that  of  Stephen, 
when  he  saw  heaven  open.  His  limbs  did  not  tremble ;  his 
step  did  not  falter;  his  cheek  was  pale,  but  not  with  fear. 
His  lips  uttered  nothing  but  prayer,  and  he  especially  recited 
the  Psalms,  which  wonderfully  support  the  dying.  This 
endured  until  they  had  passed  through  the  town,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  walked  beside  him  with  weeping  and  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

“A  Popish  priest  now  advanced  towards  him,  to  walk  and 
speak  with  him.  But  Leonhard  said,  ‘I  do  not  need  your 
aid — leave  me  to  my  own  strength.’  Then  drew  near  the 
faithful  servant  of  my  brother,  who  had  been  in  his  employ 
*  many  years.  He  grasped  his  master’s  hands,  bathed  them  with 
his  tears,  and  blessed  them.  But  Leonhard  said,  ‘  Cease,  my 
friend,  that  is  the  weakness  of  the  flesh!’  Another  stepped 
forward  and  desired  to  console  him ;  but  Leonhard  did  not 
require  consolation  of  others.  They  now  arrived  at  the  place 
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of  martyrdom.  An  immense  multitude  had  already  assembled 
there  to  witness  the  tragedy.  My  brother  looked  on  the  stake 
and  the  pile  of  wood  without  alarm,  and  said,  ‘  This,  then,  is 
the  harvest  which  I  am  to  reap  on  earth !  I  yield  myself  up 
to  God  and  say,  His  will  be  done!’  He  looked  round  on  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  firm,  unflinching  voice,  said  that  he  heartily 
forgave  all  his  persecutors,  at  the  same  time  humbly  praying 
God  for  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins.  He  also  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  the  people  to  overlook  any  fault  he  might  have  committed 
against  them,  or  any  offense  he  had  given  in  his  life  or  example ; 
and  assured  them  that  his  fervent  petition  to  God  was  that  they 
might  all  be  yet  illuminated  with  the  true  gospel,  and  die  in 
the  Christian  faith. 

“  Such  an  address  was  unpleasant  to  the  magistrate,  and  he 
said  to  the  executioner,  in  a  gruff  voice,  ‘  Make  an  end  of  this 
business — you  know  your  orders.’  They  then  divested  my 
brother  of  all  his  outward  clothes.  He  was  then  bound  fast 
to  the  stake,  and  whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  he  besought 
the  people  to  sing,  Come  Holy  Ghost ,  our  God  and  Lord.  The 
priest  before  alluded  to  now  advanced,  and  asked  him  to  recant, 
and  ask  God’s  pardon.  But  Leonhard  made  no  reply.  The 
priest  then  asked  whether  he  wished  to  die  like  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian?  ‘Yes,’  replied  my  brother.  He  then  advised  him  to  be 
baptized  and  receive  the  communion,  (for  you  remember  he 
had  been  excommunicated,  and  was  now  considered  a  heathen;) 
but  Leonhard  replied  so  kindly  and  scripturally,  as  to  lead  the 
priest  afterwards  to  say,  that  my  brother  would  most  certainly 
have  been  converted,  if  he  had  only  been  spoken  to  sooner, 
and  treated  properly!  !” 

“  I  wish-  they  had  all  been  converted  in  the  same  way  that 
he  was,”  said  Barbara. 

“But  let  me  conclude  the  story,”  continued  Kaiser.  “Fire 
was  now  applied  to  the  wood ;  and  when  the  first  flames  en¬ 
twined  around  his  body,  and  burned  his  hands  and  feet,  he 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Jesus,  I  am  thine !  Oh !  save  my 
soul !’  Soon  after,  the  flames  rose  and  met  above  his  head, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  my  brother  was  dead  !  I  saw  him 
die ;  I  beheld  his  last  struggle ;  his  voice  became  gradually 
more  feeble,  but  all  the  time  he  was  praying  for  his  enemies — 
for  the  spread  of  the  true  gospel,  and  commending  his  soul 
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into  the  hands  of  God.  The  last  words  which  I  could  under¬ 
stand,  were,  ‘Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  - .’  The 

final  words  I  could  not  catch,  for  the  smoke  smothered  him, 
and  he  spoke  no  more.  I  could  not  look  on  all  the  while.  I 
occasionally  turned  away  from  the  sickening  scene ;  but  the 
last  look  I  received  from  him  I  shall  never  forget.  He  said 
nothing ;  but  such  a  look  as  he  gave  me !  It  was  a  speaking  look, 
and  it  expressed  resignation,  courage,  hope,  and  charity.  It  as 
much  as  said,  ‘You  see,  brother,  that  I  am  faithful  unto  death.’ 
When  the  fire  became  low,  the  executioner  took  a  pole,  and 
with  it  pushed  the  half-consumed  body  out  of  the  glowing 
coals.  With  a  sword,  he  bored  a  hole  into  the  blackened  re¬ 
mains  ;  with  violence,  he  thrust  the  same  pole  into  the  orifice 
thus  made,  and  raised  the  charred  trunk  up  ;  he  piled  more 
wood  about  it,  so  that  in  a  short  time  nothing  remained  of  my 
brother  but  a  heap  of  ashes.  Thus  ended  his  career  on  earth, 
yesterda}y  which  was  the  16th  of  August.” 

When  Kaiser  ceased,  a  profound  silence  pervaded  the  little 
company.  The  women  present  dried  their  tears,  whilst  the 
men  sat  wrapped  in  profound  meditation.  The  peasant  finally 
said,  “  What  an  encouragement  such  a  death  affords  to  us  all 
to  live  and  die  for  the  Lord  Jesus!” 

“And  what  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  doctrine!”  said 
the  laborer.  “  Such  a  death  builds  up  the  Church  of  the  Lord, 
and  destroys  the  proud  structure  of  human  teachings !  Poor, 
blind,  deluded  people !  they  want  to  extinguish  fire  with  fire, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  thereby  only  render  the  light  of 
the  gospel  still  more  brilliant.” 

“But  how  can  you  be  so  calm  in  reciting  the  dying  struggles 
of  your  brother?”  asked  Barbara. 

“It  is  with  difficulty  I  remain  calm;  but  I  contend  against 
my  naturally  ardent  temperament.  You  have  seen  some  evi¬ 
dences  of  high  excitement  in  me,  in  relating  this  melancholy 
event.  But  the  reason  of  my  composure  is  the  blessing  of 
Leonhard,  which  rests  upon  us.  He  most  earnestly  entreated 
us  to  rejoice  in  his  martyr-death.  Oh  !  if  you  had  only  known 
my  brother !  He  was  as  meek  and  inoffensive  as  a  child.  I 
have  told  you  that  he  was  my  youngest  brother.  Although  the 
chains  which  he  wore  so  long  would  naturally  keep  his  death 
constantly  before  him,  yet,  apparently,  he  was  not  so  much 
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concerned  about  himself  as  about  others ;  for  he  was  always 
praying  for  others,  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  He  exhorted 
us,  his  relatives,  to  continue  living  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  our  doctrine  to  the  end” 

“Is  your  mother  still  living?”  asked  Barbara. 

“Yes,”  replied  Kaiser;  and  here  his  heart  was  full,  and  he 
could  not  speak. 

“  God  help  and  sustain  the  martyr’s  mother !”  added  Barbara. 

“Amen  and  amen,”  devoutly  responded  the  others. 

Kaiser  here  for  the  first  time  wept,  and  all  the  rest  shed  tears 
of  sympathy.  After  recovering  himself,  he  proceeded  to  state 
that  Leonhard  gave  them  particular  directions  about  his  mother, 
and  sent  her  his  benediction.  He  informed  them  also  that  the 
mother  had  long  before  prepared  herself  for  the  sad  event ; 
but,  after  all,  when  it  did  occur,  her  heart  was  almost  broken. 

Whilst  they  w'ere  seated  in  profound  silence  at  the  end  of 
the  narrative,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  there 
entered  several  persons,  whose  presence  diverted  the  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  soon  after  Kaiser,  guided  by  the  peasant,  retired  for 
the  night. 

This  is  my  picture  No.  1.  I  have  others,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  same  rich  field — I  mean  the  martyr 
history  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  There  were  many  Lutherans 
in  the  post-reformation  age,  who  mounted  the  fatal  pile  more 
gladly  than  any  laurelled  hero  ever  vaulted  to  the  seat  of  power 
or  wealth.  “  There  were  giants  in  those  days  !”  Blessed  be 
their  memory  1  and  may  their  mantles  fall  on  us. 


HONESTY. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  our  blessed  Lord  informs  us 
that  the  first  requisite,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  the  Word, 
is  honesty.  This  disposition  lies  at  the  root  of  all  excellence. 
Without  sincerity  and  honesty  there  can  be  no  virtue,  no 
goodness.  How  important,  then,  must  it  be  for  every  one  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  telling  the  truth  on  all  occasions !  How 
important  that  children  should,  from  their  tenderest  infancy, 
be  trained  with  the  utmost  care  to  love  the  truth,  to  abhor  a 
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lie,  and  every  species  of  deceit  and  dishonesty !  IIow  fatally 
do  those  parents  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  and  eternal 
ruin  of  their  children,  who  do  not,  from  the  first,  check  every 
tendency  to  prevaricate ;  who  perhaps  encourage  them  more 
or  less  directly  in  their  awkward  attempts  to  deceive  and  over¬ 
reach,  till,  with  longer  experience,  they  become  adepts  in  the 
art !  What  better  advice  can  be  given  to  the  young,  whose 
characters  are  now  forming,  and  will  soon  acquire  all  the 
stability  of  riper  years,  than  this  ? — to  cultivate  with  the  utmost 
care  the  most  delicate  perception  of  truth;  to  exercise  them¬ 
selves  in  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  all  their  narrations ;  to 
abhor  a  lie,  white  or  black,  as  they  would  Satan  himself,  who 
is  the  father  of  lies  and  of  liars.  By  this  love  of  truth  and 
honesty,  their  hearts  will  be  best  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Word  of  God. 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

How  that  the  vast  empire  of  China  has  been  thrown  open 
to  other  nations,  and  an  intercourse  hitherto  prohibited  by  a 
jealous  and  exclusive  policy  has  commenced,  we  look  even 
with  more  interest  upon  the  Chinese  than  when  their  wide 
domain  was  a  terra  incognita ,  great  as  that  interest  then  was. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  this  case  no  longer  that  charm  of  intense 
curiosity  with  which  we  look  upon  the  Japanese;  the  ima¬ 
gination  can  no  longer  wing  its  flight  over  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  paint  scenes  once  hidden  from  the  eye  in  the  vivid  coloring 
of  its  own  conceptions ;  but  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  regard  to  this  people  are  of  the  deepest  moment. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  population  numbers  more  than  three 
hundred  million — nearly,  if  not  quite  one-third  of  the  entire 
human  race.  Hor  will  this  appear  to  be  a  fanciful  or  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  even  at  this  rate, 
the  population  is  less  dense  than  that  of  England.  Five  cities 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  general  trade  of  all  nations — 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  The  most 
important  consequences  to  China  itself  will  undoubtedly  grow 
out  of  this  arrangement.  Our  hope  that  these  consequences 
will  be  favorable  to  Chinese  interests  rests  not,  however,  upon 
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the  commercial  interchange  that  has  been  established,  but 
upon  the  religious  toleration  granted  by  government,  and 
upon  the  consequent  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to  plant 
the  gospel.  It  is  certain  that  no  very  friendly  feelings  are 
entertained  by  the  Chinese  towards  England;  and  America, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  selected  by  Providence  to 
exert  the  largest  share  of  moral  influence  upon  them,  and  to 
do  most  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement. 

The  Chinese  are  distinguished  for  their  “  mild,  submissive 
and  generally  unimpassioned  character,  peculiarly  fitting  them 
for  implicit  subjection,”  and  this  will  account  for  it  that  they 
are  so  easily  governed.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  is 
absolute  in  power.  There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  check,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  undue  exercise  of  this  despotic  sway,  in  a 
public  sentiment  so  decided  and  imperative  that  the  Emperor 
feels  bound  to  respect  it ;  and  whilst  the  people  look  up  to 
him  with  reverence,  he  endeavors  in  some  good  degree  to 
deserve  the  regard  which  they  pay  to  his  position  and  com¬ 
mands.  This  state  of  things  originates,  we  think,  in  that  filial 
veneration  which  children  in  China  are  accustomed  to  entertain 
for  their  parents  and  seniors.  Unlike  many  other  nations  that 
have  not  the  light  of  Christianity  to  guide  them,  the  aged  are 
respected  and  cared  for,  and  maintain  that  supremacy  in  the 
household  to  which  their  superior  wisdom  and  experience 
entitle  them.  An  intelligent  traveller  says,  “there  are  few 
sights  more  pleasing  than  a  Chinese  family  in  the  interior 
engaged  in  gathering  the  tea-leaves,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  their 
other  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  the  old  man,  patriarch¬ 
like,  directing  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in  their 
youth  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed 
down  with  age.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation, 
he  is  always  looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affection ;  and 
his  old  age  and  gray  hairs  are  honored,  revered,  and  loved.” 
A  nation,  throughout  which  the  domestic  relations  link  into 
each  other  thus  harmoniously,  must  be  easily  governed. 
Undoubtedly,  the  despotic  character  of  the  government 
tempts  and  enables  the  individual  who  is  highest  in  authority 
to  do  many  things  that  are  oppressive  and  unjust;  but  the 
powerful  public  sentiment,  already  referred  to,  puts  a  limit  to 
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such  acts,  and  constrains  the  emperor  to  rule  rather  like  a 
patriarch  than  a  tyrant. 

There  are  two  great  classes  in  China;  the  literary,  from 
which  all  the  officials  are  chosen,  and  the  plebeian.  To  a  place  in 
the  former  class  all  may  aspire.  Promotion  depends  not  upon 
birth,  but  upon  merit  and  application.  Society  divides  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  educated  and  those  who  are  not;  a  distinc¬ 
tion  more  rational,  and  more  in  keeping  with  an  advanced 
civilization  than  that  which  obtains  in  some  communities 
professedly  Christianized,  where  wealth  is  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  rank,  and  where  no  measure  of  intellect  or  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  is  regarded  as  a  fair  offset  against  an  empty 
purse.  In  this  respect,  China  is  ahead  of  some  of  its  more 
civilized,  but  less  rational  neighbors.  Caste  is  here  unknown, 
and  the  leading  obstacle  which  the  gospel  meets  in  India  is, 
among  the  Chinese,  not  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  No  one 
in  China  loses  his  place  in  society  in  consequence  of  becoming 
a  Christian.  And  as  learning  is  the  passport  to  an  elevated 
social  position,  the  educated  missionary  has  an  advantage  here 
in  this  respect  which  in  India  is  comparatively  valueless. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  when  we  consider  that,  by  this 
enlightened  social  arrangement,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
human  race  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
truth  with  comparative  ease. 

11  The  same  government  and  laws  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  empire.”  The  mode  of  administering  justice  is  some¬ 
what  peculiar,  and  has  its  advantages.  The  mandarin,  or 
judge,  decides  between  litigating  parties,  and  is  himself  subject 
to  penalties  if  his  decisions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 
There  are  no  advocates,  as  among  us,  to  plead  for  the  litigants ; 
but  judicial  advisers  are  appointed,  who  are  employed  by  the 
judge  to  aid  him  in  his  examination  of  the  laws,  so  that  his 
judgment  may  be  legal,  and  he  himself  may  thus  retain  his 
reputation  and  his  place. 

The  manner  of  making  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  in  some  of  the  cities,  is  also  different  from  the  custom 
that  prevails  among  us.  This  is  not  done  by  direct  taxation, 
imposed  by  the  Government,  but  by  a  sort  of  forced  contribu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  pauperized  fraternity,  duly  elected  by  his 
compeers,  and  styled  the  king  of  the  beggars,  goes  from  house 
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to  house  and  inquires  what  monthly  sum  each  householder  is 
willing  to  give.  The  amount  of  the  donation  is  not,  however, 
altogether  optional,  but  must  come  up  to  a  certain  minimum 
specification.  If  any  one  declines  this  method  of  getting  rid 
of  future  applications,  he  is  subject  to  daily  visits  from  as 
many  mendicants  as  choose  to  call,  with  their  clattering  sticks, 
and  other  noises ;  and  the  fraternity  no  doubt  adopt  a  system 
of  annoyance,  in  such  cases,  so  vexatious  that  nearly  all  are 
glad  to  compromise  the  matter  by  paying  the  required  contri¬ 
bution. 

What  strikes  a  stranger  in  visiting  Canton  is,  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people — about  two  hundred  thousand,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city — have  their 
dwelling-places  on  the  river.  These  denizens  of  the  water 
appear  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  boats  as  well  as  their 
neighbors  on  land,  whilst  their  floating  habitations  present  a 
most  animated  scene.  The  houses  of  the  Chinese  are  of  an 
order  of  architecture  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  form  of  the 
tent,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  tent-like  shape  of 
the  roof.  They  are  light  and  airy  in  their  appearance,  and 
being  painted  in  gay  colors,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
u  There  is  something  of  romance  in  the  effect  of  Chinese 
streets.  On  either  side  are  shops,  decked  out  with  native 
wrare,  furniture,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These 
are  adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  perpendicularly, 
and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  various  kinds  of 
saleable  articles  which  may  be  had  within.” 

The  Chinese  are  idolaters.  The  idols  they  worship  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  temples,  houses,  streets,  every  where ;  and 
the  emblems  of  idolatry  are  inscribed  upon  their  dwellings 
and  their  places  of  business.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  inculcated  many  excellent  moral  maxims,  are  professed 
by  many,  and  especially  by  persons  of  rank;  but  whatever 
Confucius  may  have  taught,  the  more  intelligent  have  in 
reality  adopted  a  sort  of  philosophical  atheism,  whilst  the 
religious  notions  of  the  unrefined  are  as  gross  as  those  of 
other  pagan  nations.  One  significant  fact  deserves  to  be 
recorded  here.  Many  of  the  Budhist  temples  are  falling  to 
ruin,  and  the  number  of  priests  is  diminishing,  being  three 
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hundred  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago  on  the  island  of 
Pootoo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chusan,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  priest,  who  complained  of  this  state  of  things 
to  a  traveller  who  visited  the  island. 

Idolatry  and  atheism  combined  produce  the  same  fruits  here 
that  grow  on  these  systems  every  where.  Notwithstanding 
the  mild  and  submissive  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  the  aged,  morality  is  nevertheless  at  a  low  ebb. 
Lying  is  a  common  sin,  and  deceit  is  practised  whenever  it 
promises  to  promote  some  personal  end.  While  “  they  have 
the  domestic  attachments,  filial  piety,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude,5' 
they  are  said  at  the  same  time  to  be  “sensual,  coldly  cruel, 
insincere,  mendacious,  devoid  of  general  philanthropy  ? 55  But 
what  else  can  be  looked  for,  where  character  is  moulded  by 
paganism  or  the  cold  precepts  of  a  lifeless  philosophy.  A  few 
years  ago,  female  infanticide  was  so  common  that  it  was 
“openly  confessed,  legalized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  dis¬ 
grace  by  its  frequency.”  In  some  parts  of  China,  however, 
this  crime  has  been  rare.  Opium-smoking  is  another  promi¬ 
nent  vice  of  the  Chinese.  The  opium  houses  are  divided  into 
rooms,  and  these  are  furnished  with  rude  couches,  on  which 
the  smokers  lie  with  a  pillow  under  the  head,  and  supplied 
with  lamps,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  smoking.  The 
proprietors  of  these  establishments  weigh  out  the  prepared 
drug,  which  is  purchased  at  a  large  cost  by  persons  of  every 
age,  who  congregate  daily  to  indulge  their  vicious  habit. 
There  may  be  seen  “the  youth,  just  emerging  from  boyhood, 
hastening  to  a  premature  old  age;  the  man  of  middle  age, 
bearing  with  him  the  wreck  of  a  worn-out  constitution ;  and 
the  elderly  man,  with  bloated  cheek  and  vacant  stare,  whose 
iron  strength  has  warded  off  the  slow  but  certain  advances  of 
decrepitude.”  How  like  is  this  to  the  drinking  custom  that 
has  prevailed  so  widely  in  our  own  land,  and  is  even  now 
destroying  its  victims  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
every  year,  taking  away  the  vigor  of  the  young,  the  strength 
of  the  mature,  and  the  crown  of  glory  from  the  brow  of  age. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  destructive  agent  is  weighed  with 
delicate  steelyards,  or  measured  in  the  gracefully-formed  gobleh 
there  is  death  in  the  sparkling  glass  as  well  as  in  the  stupefying- 
drug  ;  and  that  young  man  is  wise  who,  by  entire  abstinence  from 
the  beginning,  suffers  not  the  sting  to  enter  into  his  own  soul. 
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There  is  no  Sabbath  in  China.  The  festival  of  the  New- 
Year  is  observed  by  the  interchange  of  presents  among  friends, 
and  the  consumption  of  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  prepared  with  unusual  care.  This  practice  has  very 
much  of  an  American  aspect.  There  is  one  custom,  however, 
connected  with  the  observance  of  this  festival  in  China,  which 
is  rather  unusual,  and  which  might  be  introduced  with  advan¬ 
tage  among  all  nations.  On  New-Year’s  Day  all  the  accounts 
of  the  year  are  balanced,  and  all  debts  are  settled ;  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  gospel  text,  “  Owe  no  man  any  thing  C 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  that  invites  missionary  labor,  and 
promises  an  abundant  harvest.  Here  are  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race,  under  the  same  laws, 
having  the  same  customs,  free  from  that  ferocity  which  distin¬ 
guishes  some  pagan  tribes  and  nations ;  practising,  even  under 
the  influence  of  their  defective  and  erroneous  religious  systems, 
some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  domestic  virtues,  having  one 
written  language  common  to  the  whole  empire,  eager  to  obtain 
knowledge,  possessing  an  acute  intellect,  and  but  little  wedded 
to  any  particular  doctrines.  The  gospel  must  meet  with  a 
serious  impediment,  indeed,  in  the  fact  that  their  “  tempera¬ 
ments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  unexcitable.”  Yet  impressions 
made,  under  these  circumstances,  will  be  apt  to  be  enduring. 

Our  intercourse,  as  a  nation,  with  China,  has  of  late  taken 
a  new  form.  The  Chinese  are  coming  to  us.  On  our  western 
sea-coast  have  landed  hundreds  and  thousands  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  and  in  San  Francisco  may  be 
seen  their  shops  and  their  signs,  and  their  national  costume ; 
whilst  provision  is  made  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
every  Sabbath,  in  their  native  tongue.  They  are  also  seen 
walking  the  streets  of  some  of  our  eastern  sea-ports;  and  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  some  of  the  Chinese  are  engaged  as  clerks 
in  several  of  the  large  tea  establishments,  where  they  sell 
daily  this  staple  production  of  their  native  country.  These 
movements  have  a  meaning,  and  will  have  a  result.  The  hand 
of  Providence  is  in  them.  The  intercourse  of  China  with 
America,  if  it  goes  on  with  the  freedom  and  frequency  we 
anticipate,  will  probably  constitute  a  powerful  agency  in  the 
Christianization  of  the  millions  of  that  wide-spread  empire. 
And  when  these  millions  shall  have  embraced  the  gospel,  one 
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of  the  strongest  props  will  be  knocked  away  from  under  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
encouraging  demonstrations  given  of  the  speedy  and  final 
overthrow  of  that  kingdom. 

What  will  grow  out  of  recent  indications  in  the  East,  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  main  features 
of  the  case.  China  is  one  day  to  be  given  to  Christ,  and 
revolutions  within  or  aggressions  from  without  cannot  annul 
or  disappoint  that  purpose  of  God.  The  end  is  certain ;  the 
means  of  its  attainment  are  now  in  operation,  and  perhaps,  as 
a  part  of  these  means,  the  Supreme  Ruler  may  see  fit  to  make 
use  of  internal  dissension  and  outward  force.  Certain  it  is, 
that  He  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  whilst  that 
which  cannot  be,  or  is  not  to  be  worked  into  His  plan,  He  will 
assuredly  restrain. 


MARY  AT  THE  SAVIOUR’S  FEET. 

BY  BEY.  PROFESSOR  STERNBERG. 

Tee  Christian  religion  adorns  as  well  as  sanctifies  its  subjects. 
In  woman,  it  is  an  ornament  of  transcendent  beauty.  In  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  we  are  furnished  with  m%any  eminent  exam¬ 
ples  of  female  piety.  It  was  a  woman  that  poured  upon  our 
Saviour’s  head  a  box  of  precious  ointment,  that  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head. 
To  him  women  were  most  forward  to  minister;  and  in  that 
dark  and  trying  hour,  when  others  forsook  him  and  fled,  they 
were  found  “last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  grave.”  How 
interesting  the  position  chosen  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha 
and  Lazarus,  who,  when  our  blessed  Lord,  after  the  labor  of  the 
day,  sought  repose  within  the  bosom  of  the  family  of  Bethany, 
“sat  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  heard  his  word.”  The  part  she  pre¬ 
ferred,  was  preeminently  good,  and  its  benefits  will  prove 
lasting  as  eternity.  As  “to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,” 
so  it  also  comes  to  woman  clothed  with  peculiar  attractions  and 
power,  and  fraught  with  the  richest  blessings.  Examples  of 
piety  are  more  frequent,  and  usually  more  eminent  among 
females  than  males.  The  gentle  and  tender  spirit  of  the  gospel 
meets  a  more  ready  response,  in  the  affectionate  and  suscepti- 
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ble  heart  of  woman,  than  in  the  more  impassive  nature  of  the 
sterner  sex.  Man,  predisposed  to  self-reliance,  is  slow  to  accept 
the  help  proffered  in  the  gospel.  But,  as  the  vine  clings  for 
support  to  the  stately  elm,  so  woman  seeks  some  object  around 
which  her  heart  may  entwine  the  tendrils  of  its  confiding  love  ; 
and  when  Christ  reveals  himself  to  her,  “  as  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely,”  she  joyfully 
takes,  and  cordially  leans  on,  the  word  of  her  beloved.  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  but  Mary 
“  sat  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  heard  his  word.”  While  Martha  was 
busily  occupied  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  Lazarus 
and  the  disciples  were  reclining  at  a  respectful  distance,  Mary, 
with  animated  countenance,  and  tearful  eyes,  and  throbbing 
heart,  listened  to  the  simple  eloquence  of  truth,  as  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Him  “  that  spake  as  never  man  spake.”  To  her, 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  as  water  to  the  thirsty  soul. 
They  met  a  want  of  which  she  had  long  been  conscious.  Pre¬ 
senting  her  with  an  object  of  infinite  worth,  on  which  her  affec¬ 
tions,  in  their  ardent  longings,  might  securely  rest,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  satisfied  the  cravings  of  her  inquiring  mind,  and 
appeased  the  anguish  of  her  awakened  conscience.  She  was 
filled  with  peace  and  joy,  in  believing.  In  Christ  she  found 
the  great  problem  .of  providence  solved.  The  sun  of  righte¬ 
ousness  illumined  the  darkness  of  her  future,  and  the  day-star 
of  hope  shed  its  mild  radiance  over  even  the  gloom  of  the 
grave. 

Mary  “sat  at  Jesus’  feet  and  heard  his  word.”  However 
much  she  may  have  esteemed  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  she  may  have  valued  their  instructions,  yet  she 
wished  to  hear  the  life-giving  word  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  He  spoke  with  an  authority  and  an  unction  that  went 
directly  to  her  heart.  She  left  his  feet  with  the  serene  joy  of 
one  who  “knows  in  whom  he  has  believed,  and  is  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  he  has  committed  unto  him, 
against  that  day.”  He  that  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church 
to  the  end  of  time,  must  himself  be  our  teacher,  or  we  shall  in 
vain  attend  upon  the  ministry  of  a  Paul  or  an  Apollos.  We 
must  all  be  taught  of  God.  “No  man  knoweth  the  Fathe 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.” 
How  long  and  arduous  was  the  struggle  through  which  Luther 
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passed,  before  be  emerged  into  the  clear  light  of  gospel  truth  ! 
With  its  outward  forms  he  gradually  made  himself  acquainted, 
by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible;  but  it  was  when  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  that  its  living  spirit  was  poured  into  his  soul 
in  all  its  illuminating,  sanctifying  power.  It  was  then  that,  in 
the  strength  of  faith  alone,  he  could  “pour  contempt  upon 
princes,”  and  stand  unmoved  amid  all  the  “  war  of  elements’’ 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  Hence  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  “to  pray  well,  is  to  study  well.”  Would  we  be  wise 
unto  salvation,  as  the  heliotrope  turns  towards  the  sun,  so  must 
our  hearts  turn  to  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Availing  our¬ 
selves  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction  within  our  reach, 
renouncing  the  vanities  of  life,  and  resisting  the  allurements  of 
sinful  pleasure,  we  must  go  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  hum¬ 
bly,  and  with  docility,  plead  for  the  enlightening  and  purify¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Mary  “sat  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  heard  his  word.”  Christ  com¬ 
mended  her  choice.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  follow 
her  example,  if  we  reflect,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  character 
of  Him  at  whose  feet  we  are  invited  to  sit.  He  is  emphatically 
the  great  Teacher.  What  though  Socrates  has  been  called  god¬ 
like,  and  Plato  divine,  yet,  in  an  audible  voice  from  heaven, 
Christ  repeatedly  received  this  attestation:  “  This  is  my  beloved 
Son :  hear  ye  him.”  He,  who  from  eternity  lay  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  is  able  to  reveal  Him  to  us,  as  none  else  could. 
He  is  “the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Ho  man  cometh  to 
the  Father,  but  by  him.”  Knowing  what  is  in  man,  he 
adapts  his  instructions  to  our  condition.  Patient,  gentle,  kind, 
loving,  he  causes  his  doctrine  to  distil  upon  our  hearts,  as  the 
dew.  He  alone  has  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  to  whom  else 
shall  we  go  ?  Other  masters  have  taught  with  applause,  for  a 
time,  but  Christ  is  teacher  for  all  ages  and  climes.  Long  since 
have  the  groves  of  Academus  been  deserted,  while  increasing 
thousands  rejoice  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  such  as  should  induce  us 
to  sit  with  eager  interest  at  his  feet.  In  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner,  he  discusses  subjects  the  most  sublime  and  moment¬ 
ous  ;  subjects  upon  which  philosophers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  only  “  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
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ledge.”  Eminently  practical  in  liis  instructions,  our  blessed 
Lord  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  duties  growing  out  of  our 
varied  relations,  and  furnishes  us  with  most  powerful  motives 
to  their  performance.  He  reveals  him,  whom  to  know  aright, 
is  life  eternal.  Insisting  upon  human  responsibility,  unfolding 
the  solemnities  of  a  final  judgment,  and  teaching  an  eternal 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  he  yet  lucidly  answers 
questions  like  these:  “How  shall  man  be  just  with  God?” 
“  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  ”  questions  that  sometimes  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtless;  ques¬ 
tions  tfiat  are  seldom  absent  from  the  sick-bed,  and  that,  to 
those  who  have  never  sat  at  Jesus’  feet,  intensify,  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  the  anguish  of  the  death-struggle. 

Nor  can  any  of  us  dispense  with  the  instructions  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  Whatever  may  be  our  attainments  in  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  art,  it  is  only  by  sitting  habitually  at  Jesus’  feet  that 
we  can  acquire  a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  If  we  are 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
poets,  orators,  historians,  philosophers,  and  artists  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  are  no  less  astonished  at  the  darkness  that  en¬ 
shrouded  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  vain  they 
felt  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us.  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God.  Even  though  our  lot  be  cast  in  a  Christian  land,  amid 
all  the  light  and  privileges  of  the  most  favored  portion  of  the 
Church,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  requisite  that  we  should  “  sit  at 
Jesus’  feet  and  hear  his  word.”  Hr.  Johnson,  the  great  moral¬ 
ist  and  corypheus  of  literature,  only  on  his  death-bed  learned 
to  understand  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Finally,  the  enduring  nature  of  the  resulting  benefits  should 
induce  all,  with  Mary,  to  sit  at  Jesus’  feet  and  hear  his  word. 
The  value  of  other  things  may  be  fictitious  or  transient.  Our 
possession  of  them  may  be  brief  and  uncertain  ;  but  no  one  is 
able  to  pluck  them  that  are  Christ’s  out  of  his  Father’s  hand. 
The  waters  of  persecution  cannot  wash,  and  the  fires  of  martyr¬ 
dom  cannot  burn,  the  grace  of  God  from  their  hearts.  They 
know  that  their  Redeemer  liveth.  They  can  enter  the  dark 
valley  and  shadow  of  death  without  fear  of  evil,  for  they  are 
persuaded  that  He  who  has  “guided  them  with  his  counsel” 
will  afterward  “  receive  them  to  glory.” 
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ECLECTIC. 


PULPIT  ELOQUENCE. 

Preaching  one  day  (it  was  a  communion  Sabbath)  on  the  Crucifixion,  Dr. 
Blackburn  proceeded  in  his  usual  way  to  describe  the  whole  scene  somewhat 
in  the  following  manner :  “  Being  condemned,  the  Saviour  was  led  away  to 
a  place  called  Calvary,  to  be  crucified.  See  him  bearing  his  own  cross; 
multitudes  follow  him ;  they  have  arrived  at  Calvary ;  there  is  a  pause ; 
three  crosses  may  be  seen  there ;  one  of  these  is  for  Christ.  The  execu¬ 
tioners  approach  him  with  ropes,  nails,  and  hammer  in  hand ;  rough  but 
sad-looking  men  they  are.  They  hesitate ;  he  opens  not  his  mouth  ;  meek 
as  a  lamb,  he  makes  no  resistance ;  there  is  deep  silence  ;  every  eye  is  on 
that  spot.  They  fasten  him  to  the  cross,  drawing  the  cords  tightly  about 
his  body ;  they  drive  a  large  spike  through  his  feet,  a  nail  through  each 
hand;”  (here,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck  the  pulpit  as  if  actu¬ 
ally  driving  the  nails,  his  countenance  betraying,  meanwhile,  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  agonizing  sympathy)  “having  fastened  him  to  the  cross,  they  raise  it 
and  its  foot  drops  heavily  into  the  deep  socket  prepared  to  receive  it ;  the 
shock  makes  the  whole  body  of  the  Saviour  quiver  with  pain.”  Just  as  he 
was  pronouncing  this  last  sentence,  the  profound  silence,  hitherto  only  inter¬ 
rupted  by  sobs  here  and  there,  was  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  agony  from 
various  parts  of  the  large  church,  many  seeming  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
mingling  with  the  multitudes,  and  actually  looking  on  the  terrible  scene. 
Here  was  a  perilous  position  for  the  orator — his  audience  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  how  will  he  sustain  them?  how  let  them  down?  To  him  it 
was  easy  enough  !  “Ah !”  said  he,  “  you  shriek  with  agony,  looking  on  the 
scene — well  you  may.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  woe,  such  as  God,  angels, 
devils,  or  men  never  saw  before,  never  will  see  again.  The  sun  refused  to 
look  upon  it,  the  earth  trembled,  the  centurion  cried  out,  ‘Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God!’  That  cross  was  the  center  of  a  universal  sympathy.  Around 
that  awful  hill  of  death  every  passion  and  feeling,  divine,  and  human,  and 
devilish,  mingled  in  a  fearful  conflict  for  three  dreadful  hours.  Look  on! 
Look  on!  Gaze  with  the  atve-stricken  crowd!  "Weep  with  the  daughters 
of  Salem  !  Linger  until  you  hear  that  loud  lament,  until  you  hear  him  say, 
‘It  is  finished!’  and  see  him  bow  his  meek,  pale  face  all  bloody,  and  bearing 
upon  it  the  mysterious  shadow  of  death ;  but  it  will  do  you  little  good  to  see 
Christ  crucified  before  you,  as  you  do  this  day,  unless  Christ  crucified  be¬ 
come  your  hope  and  your  salvation.”  The  sermon  then  ended  with  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  objects  of  Christ’s  death,  and  a  pathetic  exhortation  to 
sinners  to  accept  of  salvation  through  him,  and  to  Christians  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  commemorate  his  death. — Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review. 


DOING  NOTHING  BY  HALVES. 

It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  John  Blain  Smith,  President  of  Hampden 
College,  afterwards  of  Union  College,  that  “  he  drew  crowds  after  him,  for  it 
was  one  of  his  peculiar  properties  to  put  out  his  strength  in  everything  he 
undertook,  and  to  do  nothing  by  halves.” 

We  have  here  brought  to  view  the  great  law  of  intellectual  progress.  It 
is,  that  the  full  strength  of  the  mind  should  be  thrown  into  every  effort — 
that  every  thing  undertaken  should  be  done  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability^. 

This  law  is  seldom  regarded,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  comparatively 
little  intellectual  power  is  developed.  Who  is  there  that  habitually  does  his 
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very  best  in  every  intellectual  effort  ?  How  often  has  the  reader  been  con¬ 
scious  of  doing  his  very  best  in  regard  to  any  thing  ?  He  has  been  reading  a 
book  ;  did  he  give  to  it  all  the  fixedness  of  attention  possible  ?  Did  he  exer¬ 
cise  his  best  powers  of  discrimination  upon  the  thoughts  presented?  He  has 
been  called  to  advocate  some  measure  before  a  public  assembly  ?  Did  he 
make  all  the  preparation  which  he  could  possibly  make  ?  He  has  been  led 
to  write  an  article.  Did  he  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible  ? 

It  is  a  common  proverb,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.  The  proverb  does  not  state  the  whole  truth.  Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  possible.  If  men  would  act  steadily  upon 
this  principle,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  mental  power.  We  should 
have  better  thinkers,  better  books,  better  sermons,  and  better  laws. 

The  same  law  applies  to  spiritual  progress.  Scarce  any  progress  can  be 
made  unless  there  be  the  putting  forth  of  the  full  strength  of  the  subject. 
Few  regard  the  law,  and  henee  the  path  of  few  is  like  the  morning  light, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  Bible  requires  us 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God — to  make  all  pursuits  secondary  to  that 
of  religion.  It  then  commands  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul,  and  might — that  is,  with  the  utmost  intensity.  Has  the 
reader  done  this  ?  Has  he  aimed  to  perform  every  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  ?  Has  he  treated  his  brethren  as  kindly  as  he  could  ?  Has  he  labored 
to  promote  Christ’s  interest  as  strenuously  as  possible?  If  he  has  given 
only  half  his  energies  to  the  service  of  God,  is  it  strange  that  he  has  made 
so  little  progress  in  the  divine  life  ? 

Men  who  succeed  in  the  attainment  of  worldly  objects,  do  nothing  by 
halves.  The  man  who  gets  rich,  does  nothing  relating  to  his  object  by 
halves.  The  energies  of  his  soul  are.  given  to  the  work  before  him.  So 
with  the  man  who  would  attain  the  heights  of  professional  eminence.  So  it 
must  be  with  him  who  would  acquire  the  riches  of  eternity  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

- .««*>. - 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Classical  and  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
South  Carolina. — The  account  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  of  the  recent 
examination  at  this  Institution,  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  August 
Ho.  “  The  examination  throughout  was  exceedingly  interesting,  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Directors,  and  gratifying  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience.”  We 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  “  School  of  the  Prophets.”  The 
churches  by  which  it  was  founded  and  is  so  well  sustained,  are  already  en¬ 
joying,  and  will  not  fail  to  reap  in  future,  the  benefits  of  their  liberality  and 
fostering  care.  There  are  at  present  37  students  in  the  classical  and  scien¬ 
tific  departments,  and  8  in  the  Theological-  Of  the  latter,  it  is  expected 
that  three  will  graduate  in  November,  prepared  to  enter  the  gospel  field. 

Hartwiclc  Seminary. — The  recent  annual  exercises  of  the  students  of  this 
Institution  were  highly,  and  we  may  perhaps  add,  unusually  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  There  was  but  one  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  scholars 
and  instructors  acquitted  themselves  at  the  examination  of  the  several 
classes,  and  that  was  deservedly  complimentary  to  both.  Hartwick  Semi¬ 
nary  stands  second  to  none,  and  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
It  has  already  qualified  and  sent  forth  some  of  our  most  efficient  pastors, 
and  is  now  educating  nine  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Two  students  of 
theology  graduated  at  the  late  Commencement.  The  classical  department 
is  well  attended. 
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FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Chinese  Revolution. — It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  rapidly-progres- 
sive  political  commotion  in  a  heathen  nation,  that  the  insurgents  openly 
profess  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  proclaim  its  doctrines  in 
every  province  that  submits  to  their  arms.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spear,  late  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary  in  China,  regards  it  as  a  great  “  religious  reformation,”  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution.  One  account  attributes  the  origin  of  the  war  to 
the  persecution  of  converts  to  Christianity.  Rev.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  this  country,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  old  Manchu  gov¬ 
ernment  must  fall,  but  fears  anarchy  and  confusion  as  the  result.  This  may 
be  the  immediate  result ;  yet  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  our  God  to  overrule  these  overturnings  of  human  kingdoms  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  till  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eartli 
shall  be  given  him  for  his  possession. 

Toleration  and  Progress  of  Christianity  in  Turkey. — A  firman  was  lately 
issued  by  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  securing  more  perfect  religious  and  civ¬ 
il  liberty  to  Protestants,  and  requesting  that  it  be  read  in  all  their  churches, 
and  that  prayer  be  olfered  for  him.  Should  not  Christians  regard  it  as  an 
instructive  and  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  when  the  chief  of  Islamism 
solicits  an  interest  in  Christian  prayers  ? 

The  Jews  in  Germany. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass  recently  communicated 
the  pleasing  fact  to  the  Scottish  Assembly,  that  there  is  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  attitude  of  many  Jews  in  Germany  toward  Christianity,  aris¬ 
ing  partly  from  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  public  schools,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  taught. 

Evangelical  or  United  Church,  in  Prussia. — The  popular  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  passed  an  act,  adding  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
endowment-funds  of  this  church. 

The  Jesuits  are  holding  protracted  meetings  in  Posen  and  Upper  Silesia  for 
the  purpose  of  proselyting  Protestants. 

A  Royal  Farce. — On  the  17th  of  May,  the  prince-royal  of  Prussia  was 
solemnly  inducted  into  the  long-since  virtually  defunct  order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John ,  in  the  palace  at  Charlottenburg,  amid  no  little  display  of  pomp 
and  ceremony !  The  times  having  so  greatly  changed  since  the  twelfth 
century,  so  that  Protestant  Christianity  has  now  more  to  fear  from  the 
Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  Prussian  government,  than  from  the  Turks, 
against  whom  it  was  the  design  of  this  order  to  defend  the  Christians,  its 
revival  at  this  day  can  be  regarded  with  but  little  respect. 

Orthodoxy  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Saxony l — The  Superintendents  of 
public  worship  and  instruction  have  very  properly  directed  the  infidel 
book  of  Dinter  and  Tischer  to  be  banished  from  the  public  schools. 

The  Evangelical  Church  Paper  of  Dr.  Hengstenherg  regards  spirit-rapping 
and  table-moving  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and  admonishes  all  true  Chris¬ 
tians  to  abstain  from  all  participation  in  these  sorceries.  On  this  subject 
we  have  long  since  entertained  opinions,  substantially  coinciding  with  those 
recently  published  by  Professor  Faraday,  whom,  in  this  instance,  we  con¬ 
sider  a  sounder  philosopher  than  the  distinguished  theologian  of  Berlin.  He 
has  clearly  shown  that  these  tables  move  not  by  virtue  of  electricity,  or  any 
other  principle  of  attraction,  but  by  force  unconsciously  applied  by  the  ope¬ 
rator  himself,  whose  muscles  are  influenced  by  his  expectations  and  wishes, 
contrary  to  his  own  determination. 
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Romish  Intolerance  in  Portugal. —  A  new  code  of  laws  lias  recently  been 
published  by  the  government  of  this  papal  and  priest-ridden  nation,  inflict¬ 
ing  imprisonment  or  summary  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  on  all  those  who 
do  not  pay  every  respect  to  the  Romish  religion,  or  speak  against  any  of  its 
dogmas  or  rites,  or  attempt  to  propagate  any  Protestant  sentiments,  or  cele¬ 
brate  any  other  public  worship  tliau  the  Romish.  The  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  all  attempts  to  disseminate  its  truths,  are  thus  as  rigidly  prohibited  as 
under  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome  in  the  earlier  centuries !  Blind,  indeed, 
must  that  Protestant  be  who  doubts  that  intolerance  and  persecution  are  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  Romish  system  wherever  her  votaries  have  powrer  to 
exercise  them!  How  can  any  doubt  the  late  declaration  of  the  Romish 
editor  at  St.  Louis,  that  as  soon  as  the  Papists  obtain  the  ascendency,  which  they 
hope  before  very  long  to  do,  there  will  be  an  end  to  Protestant  worship  in  these 
United  States  ?  We  believe,  indeed,  that  they  will  fail  in  their  attempts;  but 
their  defeat  can  be  effected  only,  if  Protestants  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  before  the  chains  of  error  and  superstition  are  riveted  upon  them. 


AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

John’s  Biblical  Archaeology. — Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  additions, 
by  Professor  Upham.  Fifth  edition,  New-York:  pp.  573.  Newman  & 
Ivison,  1853.  This  is  a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  a  standard  work  on 
Biblical  Antiquities,  which  should  be  found  in  every  clerical  library. 

Kitto's  Bible  Illustrations. — The  third  volume  of  these  excellent  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Scriptural  History  has  left  the  press  of  Carter  &  Brother.  It 
embraces  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  presents,  like  the  other  volumes,  a 
happy  union  of  useful  learning  with  unaffected  devotional  sentiment. 

The  Peace  of  Zion — a  Discourse  preached  before  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  May  22d,  1853,  by  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  D.D.  An  able  and  timely  discussion  of  the  theme  that  peace 
or  rest  is  essential  to  the  edification  and  extension  of  the  Church  ;  and  well 
calculated  to  encourage  and  promote  that  fraternal  spirit  which  was  so 
manifest  at  the  meeting  of  the  body  before  which  this  discourse  was 
delivered.  _ _ 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  Germany,  we  find  the  following  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest. 

The  Life  of  Christ ,  represented  according  to  the  Gospels,  by  Professor  J. 
P.  Lange,  D.D.,  of  Zurich.  3  vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  represented  by  or¬ 
thodox  reviews  as  distinguished  for  its  originality,  comprehensiveness,  and 
varied  excellence.  One  of  the  reviewers  employs  the  following  language: 
“  For  learned  and  enlightened  Christians,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  publication  of  the  year.”  “  Numerous  lives  of  Christ  have,  of 
late  years,  made  their  appearance,  but  this  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  complete  and  able.” 

Epitome  of  Universal  History.  By  Dr.  Dittmar.  This  work  we  consider 
a  production  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  author  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  talent  to  group  the  general  features  of  each  grand  epoch  ;  and 
thus  he  confers  on  his  work  a  lively  interest,  and  impresses  the  outlines  of 
history  deeply  on  the  memory.  Being  moreover  composed  from  a  decidedly 
Christian  stand-point,  the  influence  of  this  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  good. 
It  is  a  successful  condensation  of  his  larger  work,  in  3  vols.,  8vo.,  and  may 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Schaeffer  &  Koradi,  Philadelphia,  for  $1.00,  by  mail. 
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OLD  PICTURES  CLEANED  HERE.  No.  II. 

BY  J.  G.  M. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  the  visitors  to  your  “Evangeli¬ 
cal  ”  picture-gallery,  that  last  month  I  exhibited  an  old  master¬ 
piece,  retouched,  freshly  varnished,  and  newly  framed.  It 
represented  Thomas  Kaiser  describing  the  martyrdom  of  his 
younger  brother  Leonard  to  an  attentive  and  astonished  group 
of  listeners  in  the  humble  abode  of  Gottfried  Werner. 

I  here  hang  up  another  for  this  month’s  exhibition,  which 
I  have  found  in  the  garret  of  an  old  amateur  long  since  de¬ 
ceased.  It  was  covered  with  dust  and  mould,  but  I  have 
cleaned  it,  and  now  send  it  to  you  by  the  express  line  of  my 
venerable  Uncle  Sam. 

A  more  recent  historical  painter,  named  Wildenhahn,  has 
also  executed  the  scene ;  and  in  retouching  my  almost  faded 
original,  I  shall  transfer  to  my  canvas  some  of  his  exquisite 
touches,  thus  perfectly  restoring  the  picture.  In  your  cata¬ 
logue  you  may  label  it 

The  Brother'' 's  Revenge. 

Near  the  old  Dominican  Church  in  Augsburg,  during  the 
time  of  the  world-renowned  Diet  in  1530,  there  stood  a  plain 
dwelling,  into  which  a  man  was  seen  entering,  whose  clerical 
dress  distinctly  enough  designated  his  profession,  but  whose 
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general  exterior  appearance  besides  manifested  but  little  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  was  a  tall,  stal¬ 
wart,  broad-shouldered  man,  whose  face  betrayed  the  plainest 
evidences  of  voluptuous  living,  and  of  a  vulgar,  carnal  mind. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  he  ordered  the  servant,  in  a  loud, 
coarse,  imperious  voice,  to  convey  his  lunch  to  his  room,  and 
then  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  heavy,  lubberly,  noisy  tread. 

He  had  just  seated  himself  to  devour  the  lunch,  after  he  had 
sharpened  his  appetite  by  a  full  cup  of  Malvasian  wine,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  and  entered  the  room  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  he  cried  in  angry  tone  to  the  stranger, 
but  immediately  repeated  his  impatient  question  when,  on  a 
second  look,  he  discovered  the  man  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  a  beggar.  “  What  do  you  want?  Since  when  do  beggars 
enter  a  gentleman’s  chamber  ?  Begone  instantly.” 

The  beggar  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed  or  abashed,  but 
stood  calmly  still,  and  threw  withering  glances  of  contempt 
and  defiance  on  the  sacerdotal  voluptuary.  The  latter  now 
laid  aside  his  knife  and  fork,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and 
said,  “Since  you  are  deaf,  you  shameless  beggar,  I  shall  have 
to  make  you  feel  the  strength  of  my  hands.”  With  that, 
he  advanced  towards  the  intruder  to  force  him  out  of  the 
room.  When  he  observed  that  design,  he  very  deliberately 
locked  the  door  which  was  behind  him,  and  then  said,  in  a 
tone  of  forced  tranquillity,  u  I  would  advise  you,  reverend  Sir, 
to  remain  calmly  seated.  If  you  lay  your  hand  upon  me,  you 
will  never  use  it  the  second  time.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
turb  37ou  in  prosecuting  your  work,  since  for  you  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  consists  in  eating  and  drinking.  I  pray  you  be  not 
disturbed.” 

“You  low-bred  scoundrel,”  shrieked  the  priest,  “are  you  a 
robber  and  murderer  both?”  He  attempted  to  rush  to  the 
window,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  calling  for  help  from  the 
street.  But  he  did  not  succeed;  the  beggar  sprang  upon  him, 
and  grasping  him  at  both  shoulders,  forced  him  back,  and 
pressed  him  down  on  the  chair  as  he  would  a  child. 

“I  will  only  say  to  you,  reverend  Sir,”  said  he,  in  a  calm, 
cold  tone,  “that  the  first  word  of  alarm  you  utter  shall  be 
your  last.  My  life  shall  have  endured  just  long  enough  when 
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I  have  seen  you  die.”  And  he  then  drew  from  his  beggar 
jacket  a  short  two-edged  dagger. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  beggar  quite  tranquilly,  “  that  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you.  Be  calm,  and  speak  a  little  with  me.  You 
are  Dr.  Eck,  our  Luther’s  bitter  enemy,  and  the  bloody  perse¬ 
cutor  of  all  my  Protestant  brethren.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you 
may  be  sure  I  know  you,  and  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
man. 

Dr.  Eck — for  it  was  really  he — was  so  alarmed  at  the  impos¬ 
ing  strength  and  terrible  threat  of  the  stranger,  that  he  lost  all 
disposition  to  oppose  him.  With  feigned  resolution,  he  cried 
out,  “  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?” 

“  This  is  the  15th  of  August,”  replied  the  beggar.  “Do  you 
know  what  occurred  this  day  three  years  ago?” 

“  No,”  he  rejoined ;  “  and  what  does  that  concern  me  ?” 

“A  great  deal,  in  my  opinion,”  continued  the  beggar. 
“  This  day  three  years  ago,  the  flames  consumed  a  man  whose 
death  was  occasioned  by  you.  That  man  was  Leonard  Kaiser, 
and  I  am  that  man’s  brother,  Thomas  Kaiser.  You  see,  then, 
that  we  know  each  other  well.” 

“I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death,”  replied  Eck,  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  state  of  alarm. 

“Yes,”  said  Kaiser,  “it  is  true  you  did  not  pile  up  the  wood 
with  your  own  hands,  you  did  not  apply  the  torch,  but  still, 
after  your  way,  you  burned  and  murdered  him.  When  my 
sainted  brother  came  from  Wittenberg  to  Baab,  to  see  our 
dying  father  once  more,  you  were  overjoj’ed  when  the  priest 
at  Raab  betrayed  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  by  whom  he 
was  cast  into  prison.  And  when  it  was  granted,  as  a  special 
favor  to  his  brother  and  friends,  to  visit  and  comfort  him  in 
his  distress,  you  stood  by,  in  order  to  hear  whether,  in  our  in¬ 
terview  with  him,  he  would  utter  any  heresies.  You  betrayed 
my  brother  into  a  discussion,  and  you  charged  him  with  heresy 
because  he  persevered  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  Con¬ 
fession.  You  were  the  occasion  of  his  being  judged  against 
right  and  law,  and  of  his  being  condemned  to  death  without  a 
fair  hearing.  A  word  from  you  might  have  saved  my  brother, 
but  you  were  silent.  You  gloated  over  his  sufferings,  and 
when  he  was  burned  to  ashes,  you  rejoiced  as  though  you  had 
done  a  good  work,  and  cried  out,  ‘  Thus  must  all  heretics  be 
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treated,  and  Luther  first.’  You  are  the  murderer  of  Leonard, 
my  dear  brother;  and  I  have  come  to-day,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  to  render  you  proper  payment  for  it.” 

“I  pray  you,  dear  friend,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  cried 
Eck,  and  fled  behind  the  chair.  “  I  repeat  it,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  your  brother’s  death.  The  Church  gave  him  over  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  what  then  happened  we  cannot  alter.” 

“Oh,  you  refined,  cunning  murderer!”  said  Kaiser.  “You 
throw  people  into  the  fire,  and  when  they  are  burned,  you 
quite  calmly  say,  ‘We  cannot  help  it;  the  fire  burned  them, 
and  not  we.’  I  wonder  you  do  not  say  that  the  executioner 
alone  is  to  blame  that  Leonard  lost  his  life.  You  cold-blooded 
murderer!  The  executioners  are  nothing  more  than  your 
arms  and  hands ;  what  they  do,  is  your  act.  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  how  the  heart  of  such  a  cowardly  murderer  as 
you  are  looks,  and  what  kind  of  religion  yours  must  be,  that 
thirsts  after  blood  like  a  tiger.  You  are  a  perfect  master  in 
that  business ;  your  whole  appearance  betrays  the  profession 
of  a  butcher,  to  which  you  belong.  You  are  the  well-con¬ 
ditioned  head-slaughterer  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
True,  you  do  not  wear  the  large  knife  at  your  side,  nor  a 
bloody  apron,  but  you  commit  murder  with  your  tongue,  and 
you  hide  with  your  clerical  robes  the  blood  of  Abel,  with 
which  you  are  all  over  stained.  Sir,”  he  continued,  with  icy 
coldness,  “have  you  been  to  confession  to-day?  for  if  you 
you  have  not,  you  must  leave  this  world  without  it ;  but  then 

it  will  be  no  harm  to  you,  for  there  is  no  absolution  for  your 
* 

sms. 

“You  are  excited,  my  dear  friend,”  replied  Eck,  in  feigned 
kindness  and  assumed  composure.  “I  cannot  believe  you 
mean  what  you  say.  I  have  always  known  you  to  be  a  peace¬ 
able  man;  and  though  you  are  inclined  towards  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  which  Luther  teaches,  yet  you  still  fear  God,  and  will 
keep  his  commandments.” 

“Certainly,  Sir,”  rejoined  Thomas  Kaiser,  “I  have  taken 
you  as  an  example  in  keeping  the  commandments,  especially 
the  sixth ;  for  although  you  have  distinguished  yourself  in  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  and  ninth,  yet  in  keeping  the  sixth 
you  have  made  yourself  specially  famous.  Is  it  not  so,  Doctor? 
You  are  particularly  pleased  with  those  submissive  people 
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who  calmly  allow  themselves  to  be  hound  to  the  stake  and 
burned  to  ashes,  without  cursing  their  murderer,  but  rather 
praying  for  him !  Such  a  submissive  man  you  can  be  to-day, 
and  you  can  show  your  Christian  sympathy  for  me.  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  confidence  in  your  prayers.  But 
allow  me  to  thank  }'ou  for  your  good  opinion  of  me.  You 
think  that  though  I  do  profess  the  Reformed  doctrine,  yet  that 
I  still  have  a  God-fearing  heart !  How  kind  you  are  to  a  Lu¬ 
theran  Christian!  You  then  really  think  it  yet  possible  for  a 
Lutheran  to  fear  God !  Truly,  Doctor,  I  now  at  a  glance  com¬ 
prehend  your  professional  character  as  a  butcher.  You  are  a 
subtle  gentleman,  and  you  live  and  let  live — you  eat  and 
drink — you  commit  adultery,  and  bear  false  witness,  and  mur¬ 
der,  all  only  for  the  sake  of  salvation  by  good  works.  You  ca¬ 
lumniate  your  neighbor,  out  of  love — you  violate  the  seventh 
commandment,  out  of  love — you  commit  murder,  out  of  love. 
What  more  is  necessary?  If  you  are  not  saved,  no  person 
ever  will  be!” 

“You  go  too  far,”  said  Eck,  who  had  now  recovered  his 
courage,  since  Kaiser  had  commenced  a  controversy.  “You 
go  too  far,  my  friend.  It  is  much  easier  to  prefer  charges  than 
to  prove  them.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  asked  Thomas.  “Since  when  has  such 
a  Christian  thought  entered  your  mind  ?  How  far  did  you  go, 
when  you  delivered  my  brother  into  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  ?  How  far  did  you  go,  when  you  courted  the  friendship 
of  our  Luther,  and  lauded  him  highly  for  attacking  the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  and  yet  foully  abused  him  behind  his  back  ; 
and,  in  order  to  please  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  wrote  a  calum¬ 
nious  pamphlet  against  him,  and  decried  him  as  a  Bohemian 
heretic?  Say,  how  far  did  you  go,  when,  at  Ingolstadt,  you 
wanted  to  burn  the  writings  of  the  great  Luther  in  the  public 
market-place,  because  you  could  not  refute  them?  How  far 
did  you  go?  Ah!  yes;  you  went  as  far  as  Rome,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Pope  to  fulminate  his  bull  against  Luther.” 

Eck  here  bit  his  lips,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the 
window.  Kaiser  continued :  “Give  me  your  attention  a  little 
longer,  worthy  Sir.  You  say  it  is  easier  to  prefer  charges  than 
prove  them.  That  myy  be  said  of  an  honest  man,  but  not  of 
you.  You  prove  your  charges  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
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dead  cannot  reply.  But  you  deceive  yourself,  Doctor.  The 
dead  do  speak!  The  voice  of  my  brother,  whom  you  have 
murdered,  will  follow  you  all  your  life.  Sir,”  he  continued, 
in  the  same  tranquil  tone,  u  after  I  have  seen,  in  my  brother’s 
death,  how  a  righteous  man  dies,  I  want  to  see  how  an  un¬ 
righteous  man,  a  murderer  and  thief  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
dies.  I  want  to  see  you  die.  It  must  be  a  heartfelt  joy  for  all 
the  souls  of  those  whom  you  have  tormented  and  murdered — 
of  all  the  beautiful  female  friends  with  whom  you  have  led  such 
a  holiday  life,  according  to  the  seventh  commandment — of  all 
your  bottle  companions,  with  whom  you  have  so  often  and  so 
devoutly  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  Bacchus — I  say,  it  will  be 
a  glorious  time  when  all  these  gather  and  dance  around  you  in 
your  dying  struggle.  Oh,  it  will  be  rich !  You  will  then  cry 
out  in  anguish,  but  that  piercing  shriek  of  despair  will  only 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  the  scene.” 

“Be  still — be  still,”  cried  Eck,  in  a  state  of  dreadful  alarm. 
“I  see  now  that  you  have  lost  your  senses.  Go,  good  friend, 
go.  I  will  tell  no  body  what  you  have  said.” 

u  Do  not  call  me  good  friend replied  Kaiser.  “I  might  lose 
my  senses  if  I  were  your  friend.  You  are  a  more  wretched  and 
contemptible  fellow  than  I  had  supposed.  Yes,  I  now  see  well 
that  you  are  too  mean  for  my  vengeance.  Your  death  is  too 
low  an  equivalent  for  the  murder  of  my  brother  Leonard.  Do 
you  know  why  I  came  to  you  ?  I  intended  to  bury  this  dag¬ 
ger  in  your  blasphemous  heart.  I  inteuded  to  pay  you  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother.  But  I  see  now  it  is  better  to  let  you 
live  until  your  master,  Satan  himself,  comes  to  take  away  your 
soul.  I  expected  to  find  in  you  a  man  who  did  honor  to  his 
wickedness,  but  you  are  only  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  begins 
to  groan  and  cry  when  the  executioner  approaches.  But  I  will 
deliver  the  message  to  you  which  my  brother  confided  to  me. 
When  I  took  my  last  leave  of  him,  he  said  to  me,  1  Go  to  Dr. 
Eck,  and  tell  him  that  I  forgive  him  the  sin  of  ray  murder 
with  all  my  heart.’  That  will  be  of  no  service  to  you,  Doctor, 
for  the  righteous  God  in  heaven  judges  differently  from  us, 
but  you  shall  at  least  know  how  a  Lutheran  Christian  treats  his 
enemies.  But  remember  the  words  of  my  brother.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  a  drop  of  water  on  your  parched  tongue ;  perhaps 
they  may  be  your  Sunday  in  hell,  after  six  days  of  torment 
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and  despair.  Sir,”  lie  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  “if  you  can 
yet  pray,  and  dare  pray,  then  pray  God  that  you  may  not  die 
a  maniac.” 

When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  calmly  and  slowly  left 
the  room,  unconcerned  whether  he  would  be  pursued  or  not. 
He  bent  his  steps  towards  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  from  that 
hour  was  never  seen  in  Augsburg  again. 


FRANKLIN. 

The  important  epoch  in  the  career 
of  a  great  man  is,  to  ordinary  observ¬ 
ers,  his  death ;  but  the  real  instruct¬ 
ive  lesson  can  alone  be  gathered  from 
his  life.  Years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Franklin,  but  his  life 
still  lies  open  to  us,  a  lesson  as  much 
to  be  read  and  pondered  as  ever. 
This  man,  like  others  of  the  great 
departed,  hath  taught  us  that  all 
world-movements  arise  from  the  spirit¬ 
ual  in  man — that  the  energy  which 
flags  not,  and  ranges  through  centu¬ 
ries  of  change,  is  not  external  and 
mechanical,  but  dynamical ;  from  within,  outward.  Great  con¬ 
ceptions  and  great  exploits  come  struggling  into  birth  from 
the  dim  recesses  of  man’s  spirit.  An  important  consideration 
this,  that  might  well  be  pondered  in  our  dead  age  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  Strange,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  to  some,  if  the  plain  and 
practical  Franklin  were  found  teaching  us  a  lesson  of  spiritual¬ 
ism  altogether  at  variance  with  the  mechanical  tendencies  of 
the  age.  How,  then,  is  it  with  Franklin?  We  are  introduced 
to  him,  a  poor  printer’s  boy,  under  the  rough  exterior  of  whose 
outer  life  lies  a  deep  spiritual  meaning,  if  we  have  but  the  wit 
to  interpret  it. 

The  great  lesson  taught  by  Franklin  is  that  which  every 
hero  teaches — the  necessity,  in  this  world’s  affairs,  of  deep  ear¬ 
nestness,  faith  and  work.  We  see  realized  in  him  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  great  world-ruling  energy,  struggling  into  being 
under  the  severest  difficulties.  Amid  the  silence  of  that  lone 
printing-office,  visions  of  an  outer  world  of  truth  and  beauty 
passed  in  array  before  him.  Even  then,  we  may  suppose,  the 
strong  energies  of  that  great  soul  were  in  process  of  shaping 
outwards.  While  poverty  and  a  world  of  difficulty  environed 
him  on  all  sides,  these  but  called  forth  the  strength  of  his  spirit. 
If  disadvantages  of  every  kind  seemed,  like  a  “bell  of  glass,” 
to  encircle  the  mighty  spirit  of  Franklin,  as  it  looked  forth 
from  its  imprisonment  upon  a  fair  country,  with  “golden 
mountains  and  shining  rivers,”  apparently  beyond  its  reach, 
he  felt  that,  after  all,  the  bell  was  but  of  glass,  and  with  a  bold 
stroke  shivered  it  in  pieces.  The  strong  arm  that  had  accom¬ 
plished  its  deliverance  was  not  idle  in  this  world  of  reality. 
Franklin  was,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  man  among  men.  He 
felt  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  fair  world,  whose  every  type  was 
but  the  vesture  of  a  thought.  He  stood  forth  as  an  interpret¬ 
er — a  critic  in  God’s  universe,  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  It  is  the  true  philosopher  that,  in  a  world  of  types  and 
symbols,  brings  out  their  spiritual  meanings.  It  was  not  the 
mere  act  of  bringing  down  the  lightning  from  heaven  that 
made  his  triumph ;  it  was  the  great  idea  that  haunted  him  day 
and  night,  and  was  as  a  fire  in  his  bones.  That  simple  act  of 
bringing  the  spark  from  the  key  was  but  the  realization  of  a 
thought  that  has  made  the  man  immortal.  He  was  a  student 
in  the  school  of  nature.  He  stood  in  the  world  as  in  a  palace 
gloriously  furnished,  whose  magnificent  apartments  could  only 
be  unlocked  by  the  golden  keys  of  thought.  The  harmony 
of  the  winds,  and  the  thunder  “ringing  through  the  mighty 
dome,”  were  to  him  the  music  by  which  nature  syllabled  forth 
the  praises  of  Hedy.  Schooled  in  such  a  discipline  as  this — 
reading  the  thought  of  Gfod  in  the  visible  forms  of  nature — 
was  Franklin  to  be  pitied  that  he  could  not  read  the  thought 
of  man  expressed  in  the  written  symbol  of  the  Greek  ?  There 
have  been  foolish  pedants,  having  an  insight  merely  into  the 
characters  of  their  sheepskin  diplomas,  who  have  compassion¬ 
ated  Franklin  on  his  ignorance  of  the  classics.  They,  alas! 
know  not  what  true  learning  and  insight  mean. 

But  we  are  especially  attracted  to  the  character  of  Franklin 
by  the  manifest  union  in  him  of  genius  with  piety.  Beautiful 
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is  this  relation,  even  as  that  of  the  amaranth  to  the  costly 
flower-jar  that  supports  it.  How  lovely  such  a  character 
when  contrasted  with  those  mighty,  but  ill-starred  ones,  whose 
energies  seemed  only  bearing  them  downward  towards  the 
realms  of  night!  See  a  Byron,  mistaking  passion  and  base 
desire  for  heaven-born  freedom ;  a  Shelley,  whose  inarticulate 
wail,  like  the  “  spirit-song  of  fallen  worlds,”  filled  the  earth 
with  sadness;  a  Burns,  whose  genius,  amid  the  “hail-storms 
and  fire-showers  of  unbelief,”  seemed  eclipsed  at  very  noon¬ 
day;  a  Schlegel,  dying  alone,  like  a  “forsaken  watch-fire,” 
amid  the  poor  consolations  of  a  Catholic  faith !  A  word  solves 
the  mystery — they  were  in  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers. 

Franklin  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  taught  us  the  reality 
of  life — the  necessity  of  faith  and  work.  In  contemplating 
the  bright  example  of  such  men,  these  simple  sounds  of  time — 
these  “  hammerings  of  tired  Labor  on  his  anvils,”  seem  more 
awful  and  supernatural,  mingling  as  it  were  with  the  solemn- 
sounding  voices  of  eternity.  In  view  of  the  life  and  death  of 
such  a  man?  life  seems  more  real,  holy  and  mysterious — the 
very  confluence  of  two  eternities. 

From  the  lampblack  and  types  of  that  old  printer’s  chapel 
comes  an  intelligible  and  earnest  voice,  telling  us  of  one  who 
trod  bravely  the  wine-press  of  this  world’s  conflicts,  and  struck 
out  for  himself  a  path  to  the  mist-enveloped  temple  of  truth ; 
it  tells  us,  too,  what  thoughts,  amid  the  depth  of  his  o'*m 
consciousness,  this  man  had  framed  with  respect  to  God  and 
human  destiny. 

In  a  neglected  corner  of  one  of  the  churchyards  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  they  have  placed  the  tomb  of  Franklin.  Myriads  every 
day  pass  by  the  spot  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  few,  save  the  old  sexton,  know  the  place  where 
he  was  buried.  Yet  the  mould  that  for  years  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  on  his  tomb  can  never  obscure  his  memory.  It  is  a  Yal  • 
clusa  fountain,  of  perennial  flow,  whose  waters  shall  never 
cease  to  refresh  and  beautify  the  earth.  That  example,  which 
is  enshrined  in  the  hearts,  and  has  tinged  the  very  dreams  of 
men,  can  never  die.  Would  that  each,  as  he  turns  from  the 
grave  of  Franklin,  might  learn  the  lesson  there  taught,  to  live 
resolutely  in  the  “whole,  the  good,  the  true  !” 

“  Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Wahren  resolut  zu  leben.” 
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LUTHER’S  FIRESIDE. 

BY  EMMA  B.  STORK. 

“  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone.” — Eccles.  iv.  10. 

The  above  Scripture  quotation  we  find  Luther  endorsing, 
from  his  own  experience.  The  multitude  have  seen,  in  this 
trulv  great  and  good  man,  only  the  severe  Saxon  Reformer ; 
it  remains  for  his  friends  to  present  him  in  a  more  amiable 
aspect,  and  to  clear  up  his  character  from  the  injustice  of  harsh¬ 
ness  and  roughness  which  his  enemies  have  ascribed  to  him. 
Therefore  we  desire  to  behold  him  in  his  private  life,  a  married 
man,  and  entering  his  domicil,  observe  him  at  his  table,  and 
by  his  fireside. 

“  0  happy  lot,  and  hallowed,  even  as  the  joy  of  angels, 

Where  the  golden  chain  of  godliness  is  entwined  with 
The  roses  of  lore.” 

We  have  a  beautiful  engraving  before  us,  presenting  Luther 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  singing  their  evening  hymn. 
The  scene  is  delightful,  and  none  can  doubt  that  Luther,  in  his 
deep  home-feelings,  was  eminently  formed  to  be  happy  in  do¬ 
mestic  life.  His  capacious  soul  breathes  out  the  warmest  love 
towards  his  wife  and  children.  Six  lovely  pledges  of  their 
mutual  affection  smiled  around  the  happy  parents ;  John,  and 
Martin,  and  Paul,  and  Elizabeth,  and  Madelaine,  and  Margaret. 
Elizabeth  died  in  her  infancy,  and  the  picture  represents  the 
eldest  son,  John,  playing  on  the  violin,  keeping  time  with  the 
organ,  where  his  dear  father  is  seated,  whose  benignant  counte¬ 
nance,  illumined  with  heavenly  joy,  beams  sweetly  upon  his 
youngest  boys,  who  are  holding  fast  by  his  instrument,  and 
through  whose  eyes  their  innocent  and  eager  hearts  glowing- 
shine.  And  how  affectionately  does  the  serene  mother  bend, 
with  her  hymnbook  in  her  hand,  over  Luther’s  chair,  her  little 
daughters  meekly  standing  by  her  side,  with  hands  clasped 
in  reverential  worship.  A  more  cheerful  room,  a  happier 
sight,  we  have  never  beheld  ;  and  most  truly,  as  we  gaze,  we 
feel  that  “  religion  never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures 
less/’ 
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“  Lord,  *t  is  delightful  thus  to  see 
A  grateful  family  worship  thee, 

At  once  they  sing,  at  once  they  pray, 

They  hear  of  heaven,  and  learn  the  way.” 

Blessed  are  family  altars :  may  they  be  multiplied  in  our 
land  ;  for 

“The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.” 

“Xeglect  not  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  at  eventide  kneel  ye  together,  that 
your  joy  be  not  unhallowed : 

“Angels  that  are  round  you  shall  be  glad,  those  loving  ministers  of  mercy, 

“And  the  richest  blessings  of  your  God  shall  be  poured  on  his  favored  children." 

Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  dwelling  and  garden 
of  Luther.  In  his  household,  with  his  Catharine  by  his  side, 
every  object  brought  to  his  well-stored  mind  some  pleasant 
thought  or  allegory  :  in  the  latter  he  took  great  delight.  The 
care  of  the  house,  of  course,  devolved  on  Catharine,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task,  with  their  limited  income,  to  make  their 
dwelling  a  cheerful  and  hospitable  resort  for  strangers  and 
friends  ;  yet  such  it  was.  The  neat  little  parlor,  with  its  win¬ 
dows  shaded  by  vines  instead  of  silken  drapery,  opened  into 
a  garden,  where  both  she  and  Luther,  like  our  first  parents, 
cultivated  the  earth.  Their  table  was  supplied  with  vegetables 
from  it,  and  fruits  and  flowers  came  in  succession.  “  I  have 
made  a  garden,”  writes  Luther  to  Spalatinus,  u  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  I  have  made  a  fountain.  I  have  succeeded  in  both. 
Come  and  see  us,  and  you  shall  be  crowned  with  roses.”  This 
was  in  1525.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Luther’s  garden, 
with  its  roses,  its  arbors,  and  its  fountains,  did  not  bring  him 
competency.  Indeed,  his  situation  was  one  almost  of  penury. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  truly  in  his  home  the  happiest  of 
human  beings.  “  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.” 
Luther’s  dwelling  was  often  enlivened  by  music :  in  this  he 
was  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  proficient.  “Satan,”  he  sa}'s,  “is 
a  bitter  foe  to  music.  It  repulses  temptations  and  bad 
thoughts:  he  cannot  stand  against  it.  Music  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  magnificent  presents  God  has  made  to  us.’ 
Luther  had  a  pure  and  sanctified  poetical  feeling,  with  which 
he  most  beautifully  invested  even  the  commonest  objects  around 
him,  and  he  ever  drew,  from  all  the  events  of  life,  loveliness 
and  truth.  “A  branch  of  a  tree,  loaded  with  cherries,  and  put 
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upon  his  table,  in  primitive  simplicity ;  the  innocent  pleasure 
of  bis  wife,  when  sbe  treated  bim  with  a  disb  of  fisb  from  bis 
own  little  pond  in  tbe  garden,  all  awoke  bigber  thoughts,  and 
led  bim  to  tbe  fountain  of  good.” 

On  a  fine  spring  day,  be  walked  in  bis  garden — tbis  garden 
that  was  tbe  source  of  so  much  pleasure  to  bis  Catharine  and 
bimself.  They  both  regarded  attentively  the  trees  loaded  with 
blossoms,  and  tbe  new-born  flowers  putting  forth  their  perfumes 
and  gay  colors.  “  Glory  to  God,”  said  Luther,  “that  calls  all 
nature  to  new  life  !  See  those  trees !  they  are  already  filled 
with  fruit.  What  a  striking  image  of  tbe  resurrection  of 
man!  Winter  is  death,  and  summer  is  tbe  resurrection.  Look 
at  this  flower  ;  it  was  broken  at  tbe  stem  last  August.  When 
all  other  flowers  are  withered  and  decayed,  tbis  is  fair  and 
fresh,  and  therefore  it  is  called  amaranthus ,  and  in  winter  they 
make  garlands  of  it.  So  is  God’s  Word  ;  it  will  never  lose  its 
freshness,  never  wither  nor  decay.”  When  playing  with  one 
of  bis  children,  who  was  full  of  tbe  gayety  and  sports  of  child¬ 
hood,  be  said  :  “  Thou  art  tbe  innocent  little  simpleton  of  our 
Lord,  under  grace,  and  not  under  tbe  law.  Thou  bast  no  fear 
and  no  anxiety;  all  that  thou  doest  is  well  done.  We  old 
simpletons  torment  ourselves  by  eternal  disputes  upon  tbe 
Word.  We  ought  to  follow  tbe  example  of  children,  and  sim¬ 
ply  trust  Grod’s  word.”  One  evening  Luther  saw  a  little  bird 
perched  upon  a  tree,  and  settling  bimself  as  if  for  tbe  night. 
“This  little  bird,”  said  be,  “  has  chosen  bis  place  of  rest,  and 
will  sleep  quietly :  be  does  not  think  of  to-morrow,  but  sits 
tranquilly  on  bis  twig,  and  leaves  God  to  think  for  bim.” 
There  was  a  little  bird-nest  in  tbe  garden ;  tbe  birds  were 
frightened  when  any  one  came  near,  and  flew  away.  Luther 
exclaimed :  “Ah,  little  flutterers,  do  not  fear  me ;  I  wish  you 
nothing  but  good,  if  you  could  only  believe  me.  It  is  thus  we 
refuse  to  trust  in  God,  who,  so  far  from  doing  us  evil,  has  given 
us  bis  own  Son.”  Luther,  in  bis  manner  of  conversing  with 
bis  family,  imitated  tbe  direct  and  simple  illustrations  of 
our  Saviour.  One  evening,  when  they  saw  tbe  cattle  returning 
from  pasture,  “Behold!”  said  he;  “there  go  our  preachers; 
there  are  our  milk-bearers,  butter-bearers,  cheese  and  wool- 
bearers,  which  do  daily  preach  to  us  faith  towards  God,  that  we 
should  trust  in  him  as  our  living  Father,  who  careth  for  us,  and 
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will  maintain  and  nourish  us.”  Such  teachings  were  not  the 
emanations  of  a  gloomy  and  harsh  temper,  as  Luther’s  has 
been  represented.  Melanctlion  describes  him  in  his  home-cir¬ 
cles  as  their  fountain  of  enjoyment.  In  an  age  like  this,  it 
may  seem  strange  how  he  could  contrive  to  be  hospitable,  and 
to  keep  a  seat  for  three  or  four  of  his  friends  at  his  table ;  but 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  matter  is  this :  “  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  to  you.  This  is  a  true  speech,  which  maketh 
people  poor  and  rich  ;  it  is  that  which  maintaineth  my  house.” 
Luther  never  refused  giving  in  some  form  or  other. 

“  Give — it  is  the  better  part ; 

Give  to  him,  the  poor  in  heart; 

Give  of  love  iu  large  degree, 

Give  of  hope  and  sympathy ; 

Cheer  to  them  who  sigh  forlorn, 

Sight  to  him  whose  lamp  is  gone. 

“If  the  poor  man  pass  thy  door, 

Give  him  of  thy  bounteous  store  ; 

Give  him  food,  and  give  him  gold, 

Give  him  shelter  from  the  cold  ; 

Aid  him  his  h»ne  life  to  live. 

For ’t  is  angel-like  to  give.” 

Luther,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  remarks  :  11  There  are  no  ties 
in  society  more  beautiful,  more  elevating  and  happier,  than  a 
well-assorted  marriage.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  behold  two  people 
living  together  in  wedlock,  in  harmony  and  love ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  bitter  and  afflictive  than  when  these  ties  are  torn 
asunder.  Then,  too,  comes  the  death  of  children.  This  sor¬ 
row,  alas !  I  have  experienced.  There  is  no  person  so  disen¬ 
gaged  from  the  ties  of  nature  as  not  to  feel  their  power. 
Nature  is  strong.  What  a  noble  bond  is  that  which  unites 
man  and  woman !”  A  sad  affliction  was  in  store  for  this  pious 
family  :  from  the  ills  of  mortality  none  are  exempt.  “  Where 
sorrow  is  turned  out  and  held  intrusive,  there  wisdom  mav  not 
enter,  nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity.”  Luther  had  early 
buried  his  Elizabeth,  and  now  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  his 
Margaret  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  She  was  a  most  endearing 
child,  and  united  the  firmness  of  the  father  with  the  gentleness 
and  delicacy  of  the  mother.  When  she  grew  very  ill,  Luther 
said,  “  Dearty  do  I  love  her  ;  but,  0 !  my  God,  if  it  be  thy  will 
to  take  her  hence,  I  resign  her  to  thee  without  a  murmur.”  Again 
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he  said,  “  My  daughter,  enter  thou  into  thy  resting-place  in 
peace.”  She  turned  her  dying  eyes  towards  him,  and  replied, 
with  touching  simplicity,  “  Yes,  father.” 

When  her  last  moments  were  near,  she  raised  her  eyes 
tenderly  to  her  parents,  and  begged  them  not  to  weep  for  her. 
“  I  go,”  said  she,  to  my  Father  in  heaven ;”  and  a  sweet  smile 
irradiated  her  dying  countenance.  Luther  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  weeping  bitterly,  and  fervently  prayed  God  to  spare 
her  to  them  :  in  a  few  moments  she  expired  in  the  arms  of 
her  father.  Catharine,  unequal  to  repressing  the  agony  of  her 
sorrow,  was  at  a  little  distance,  perhaps  unable  to  witness  the 
last  long-drawn  breath.  When  the  scene  was  closed,  Luther 
repeated  fervently,  “  The  will  of  God  be  done.  Yes,  she  has 
gone  to  her  Father  in  heaven.”  When  they  were  about  put¬ 
ting  her  into  the  coffin,  the  father  said,  “  Dear  little  Margaret, 
I  see  thee  now  lifeless ;  but  thou  wilt  be  reanimated ;  thou 
wilt  shine  in  heaven  as  a  star  ;  even  as  the  sun.  I  am  joyous 
in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  flesh  most  sorrowful.  It  is  wonderful 
to  realize  that  she  is  happy,  better  taken  care  of,  and  yet  to  be 
so  sad!”  Then  turning  to  the  mother,  who  was  bitterly  weep¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “Dear  Catharine,  remember  where  she  is  gone. 
Ah,  she  has  made  a  blessed  exchange.  The  heart  bleeds,  with¬ 
out  doubt ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  ;  but  the  spirit,  the 
immortal  spirit,  rejoices.” 

“  Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  giveD, 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 

And  if  there  he  a  human  tear 

From  passion’s  dross  refined  and  clear — 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel’s  cheek — 

T  is  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter’s  head.” 

“  Happy  are  those  who  die  young  ;  children  do  not  doubt, 
they  believe ;  with  them  all  is  trust ;  they  fall  asleep.”  When 
the  funeral  took  place,  and  the  people  were  assembled  to  con¬ 
vey  the  body  to  its  last  home,  some  friends  said  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him  in  his  affliction.  “Be  not  sorrowful  for  me,” 
he  replied  ;  “I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven.  Oh!  may  we  all 
die  such  a  death !  gladly  would  I  accept  it  now  !” 
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BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

Who  can  read  the  writings  of  the  great  “  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles”  without  feeling  that  brotherly  love  was  a  master- 
passion  of  his  lofty  soul,  and  shone  most  brightly  amid  the 
splendid  coruscations  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  career? 
When  gazing  upon  his  ardent  and  adventurous  spirit,  the 
aspirings  of  his  holy  ambition,  the  kindliness  that  pervaded 
every  fibre  of  his  generous  constitution,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  land  of  Tell,  in  which  mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  cloud, 
make  up  the  features  of  the  glorious  panorama.  There,  as  with 
him,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the  grand  and  the  lovely, 
the  awful  and  the  pleasing,  are  found  harmoniously  commin¬ 
gled.  In  the  deep  vales  of  his  emotions,  you  may  see  the 
violets  of  human  affection,  blooming  beneath  the  rose  of  hea¬ 
venly- mindedness,  the  lily  of  peace  and  the  evergreen  of  gospel 
hope,  and  blending  their  fragrance  in  his  practical  experience. 
In  these  he  seems  connected  with  all  the  sympathies  of  earth,, 
while  in  his  contemplations  on  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,, 
the  towering  genius  of  his  eagle  mind  11  appears  the  very  skies 
to  kiss.”  Upon  the  summit  of  his  mountain-soul  rested  the 
clouds  of  divine  presence,  while  from  its  base  distilled  the 
droppings  of  that  unequalled  ministry  which  found  vent  in 
the  well-spring  of  his  generous  desires  for  the  salvation  of  the 
family  of  man. 

It  is  from  such  a  character  I  love  to  draw  the  portrait  of 
eminent  attainments,  and  from  lips  like  his  to  hear  the  lessons 
of  religious  instruction.  His  pen  was  ever  plied  to  elevate 
humanity,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  Christ ;  while  his  life 
was  but  an  echo  of  the  precepts  that  he  penned,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  obligations  he  enforced.  “Brotherly  Love”  is  my  theme, 
and  Paul  shall  guide  my  thoughts  while  I  muse  on  its  develop¬ 
ments,  and  endeavor  to  delineate  its  claims. 

“  Love — it  is  a  fragrant  blossom,  that  maketh  glad  the  garden 
of  the  heart.  Its  companions  are  gentle  lu  wers,  and  the  brier 
withereth  by  its  side.  I  saw  it  budding,  in  beauty,  I  felt  the 
magic  of  its  smile.  And  I  thought  some  cherub  had  planted 
there  a  truant  flower  of  Eden.” — Tupper.. 

It  is  that  spirit  which,  in  seeking  the  happiness  of  another, 
is  ofttimes  the  destroyer  of  its  own.  It  is  the  devotion  of  a 
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soul  with  all  its  capabilities.  It  is  the  devotion  of  a  Pythias, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  a  friend’s  most  perilous  extremity,  mounts 
the  scaffold  of  ignominy,  and  bears  the  blow  intended  for 
another.  It  is  the  devotion  of  a  wife,  who  sucks  the  venom 
from  a  husband’s  arm,  in  which  a  poisoned  shaft  had  deposited 
the  bane,  and  dies  the  victim  of  her  firm  and  fond  regard. 
Our  apostle  tells  us,  “  It  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,”  or  the  fillet 
that  unites  the  Christian  graces  on  the  brow  of  the  believer. 

But  let  us  leave  the  abstract,  and  seek  its  practical  and  ana¬ 
lytical  development,  as  sketched  by  the  crayon  of  St.  Paul. 
The  graces  of  this  love  are  clearly  delineated  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians:  “It  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.” 
It  is  not  only  a  principle  enshrined  within  the  soul,  but  regu¬ 
lates  the  practice  of  the  life.  Forbearance  and  forgiveness  are 
its  prominent  characteristics,  and  are  called  for  by  the  fact,  that 
“in  many  things  we  offend  all.”  Hor  was  this  an  effusi  m  of 
unmeaning  verbiage  on  the  part  of  our  apostle,  nor  something 
of  which  he  was  negligent  in  his  own  experience,  as  will  be 
instantly  perceived  by  reading  the  history  of  his  eventful  life, 
for  therein  is  seen  a  manifestation  of  a  large  and  liberal  for¬ 
bearance.  “  Being  reviled,”  says  he,  “we  bless;  being  perse¬ 
cuted,  we  suffer  it;  being  defamed,  we  entreat.”  Thus  it  was 
he  met  the  persecution  and  injustice  of  those  to  whom  he  paid 
his  unwearied  ministrations  ;  not  with  the  maledictions  of  anger 
or  of  vengeance,  but  with  the  responses  of  kindness  and  of 
peace.  In  all  the  trials  of  his  checkered  life,  patient  endurance 
marked  his  character,  and  gave  no  license  to  revenge.  Like 
the  odor  of  a  trampled  flower,  which  the  hoof  of  violence  has 
crushed,  that  ascends  to  give  assurance  of  pardon  for  the  out¬ 
rage  and  the  wrong,  so  did  the  large  affections  of  his  generous 
nature  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  mercy  for  the  guilty,  and 
the  general  observance  of  this  Christian  requisition.  Had  he 
met  his  repeated  provocations  with  the  resentments  of  the 
natural  heart,  the  kindling  glances  of  aroused  hostility,  the  gra¬ 
dual  heightening  of  angry  eb  i.  i  ion,  and  the  outbursts  of  actual 
violence — had  this  been  the  practice  of  our  eminent  apostle, 
where  would  have  been  that  music  of  benevolent  return  that 
now  thrills  through  our  souls  from  the  chords  of  his  holy  sensi¬ 
bilities  ?  And  how  could  he  wear  the  jewels  of  consistency,  while 
‘grafting  upon  his  own  unforgiving  propensities  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  others,  the  scion  of  a  large  and  liberal  forbearance  ? 
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“  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink,”  is  the  apostle’s  preceptive  requisition  ;  “  being  reviled, 
we  bless;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it,”  is  the  example  of 
his  life,  and  harmonizes  with  all  his  recorded  admonitions. 

“  Rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep.”  Another  expansion  of  brotherly  love  is  found  in 
Christian  benevolence,  and  claims  the  attention  and  practice  of 
every  professor  of  religion  ;  a  religion  which  had  its  origin  in 
love,  and  displays  the  amplitudes  of  our  Maker’s  compassions. 
Sympathy  is  the  beautiful  and  delicious  echo  of  the  soul,  in 
response  to  the  claims  of  wretchedness  or  joy;  for  there  is 
necessarily,  from  the  mechanism  of  our  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  constitution,  enjoyment  of  a  pure  and  ethereal  character, 
not  only  in  the  mere  exercise  of  kind  and  fraternal  affection 
on  the  one  hand,  but  in  being  the  recipient  of  its  unfettered 
bestowment  on  the  other,  whether  it  be  that  of  gratulation 
with  the  prosperous,  which  renders  more  intense  the  felicity, 
or  of  fellow-feeling  with  the  afflicted,  which  ameliorates  the 
ills  of  humanity.  Sympathy  1  what  loveliness  of  character ! 
It  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  affliction,  whispers  consolation  to 
the  sufferer,  and  pours  the  oil  of  gladness  into  the  festering 
wounds  of  sorrowing  humanity.  No  ingratitude  can  blast  it, 
no  exertion  can  exhaust  it,  and  no  period  of  duration  can  ever 
bring  it  to  decay.  Its  quality  is  not  strained,  but  pure  as  the 
dew-drop,  and  sincere  as  the  smilings  of  infancy.  It  is  not 
bribed  by  human  applause,  nor  by  the  prospect  of  recompense, 
but  flows  from  principle;  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  compulsion, 
but  descends  as  moisture  from  the  full-Gharged  cloud  upon  the 
desert  heath,  which  gives  it  fertilizing  energ}^. 

TVho  does  not  sigh  for  this  noble  and  generous  religion,  that 
begets  so  lovely  a  progeny  ?  And  why  do  not  our  affections 
flow  in  the  channel  of  this  apostolic  admonition  ?  Oh,  where 
are  the  Christians  now,  and  what  are  their  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
duct?  Does  a  heathen  now  exclaim,  while  gazing  on  the 
members  of  a  Christian  community,  “  Behold  how  these  love 
one  another?”  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  appear  as  if  the 
seeds  of  these  generous  affections  were  not  sown  in  our  world, 
or  as  if  these  flowers  of  Eden  no  longer  grow  on  this  side  hea¬ 
ven?  Oris  it  that  a  total  bankruptcy  of  spiritual  graces  has 
prostrated  our  moral  capabilities  ?  Oh,  forgive  us,  Father,  and 
teach  us  how  to  love ! 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1853. 

It  bas  been  well  remarked,  that  the  flight  of  onr  human 
hours,  though  really  at  no  one  period  more  rapid  than  an¬ 
other,  yet  seems  by  certain  events  and  occasions  more  vividly 
brought  to  remembrance.  When  the  distant  clock  strikes  at 
midnight,  or  when  the  sun,  with  farewell  beams,  lingers  for  a 
moment  on  the  horizon’s  verge,  and  then  suddenly  drops  out 
of  sight,  we  are  startled  by  a  consciousness  of  what,  amid  the 
rush  of  business  or  pleasure,  we  are  unwont  to  regard.  So  it 
is  with  the  flight  of  centuries.  Though  one  era  ushers  not  in 
another  as  the  day  ushers  in  the  night — though  no  hammer 
peals  through  the  universe  to  tell  us  that  an  epoch  has  depart¬ 
ed  and  a  new  one  commenced,  there  are  yet  certain  transition 
points,  where,  on  the  great  dial-plate  of  time,  we  note  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  they  pass.  As  we  look  downward  upon  the  “linked 
ages”  that  are  gone,  there  seem  to  be  periods  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest — landing-places  on  those 

“  Great  world’s  altar  stairs 
That  slope  in  darkness  up  to  God.” 

Certain  events  have  lately  occurred  to  remind  us  that  we 
have  just  turned  the  corner  of  another  half  century.  The 
great  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  ’58,  are  a  glorious 
consummation  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  progress  of  mind  in  mechanical  philosophy  during  this 
time  seems  to  have  been  in  an  almost  geometrical  ratio.  The 
popular  mind  has  been  enlightened,  and  its  sympathies  enlisted 
for  what  is  valuable  and  interesting  in  science.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  striking  if  we  compare  the  splendid  success  of  the 
present  World’s  Convention  in  New- York  with  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  made,  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  founders 
of  the  “British  Association,”  to  sustain  and  extend  the  declin¬ 
ing  interests  of  science  and  invention  in  England.  Inventors, 
authors,  philosophers,  and  others  of  the  craft,  assembled  with 
high  hopes  at  Oxford,  desiring  to  take  part  as  worshippers  in 
the  festivities  sacred  to  Minerva.  But  the  patron  goddess  of 
genius  and  learning,  though  humbly  inVoked,  deigned  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Though  the  cock  upon  her  helmet  crew  in  welcome 
to  the  warrior,  the  serpents  beneath — the  emblems  of  wisdom — 
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remained  coiled  up  in  silence  and  shame.  The  mechanic,  the 
artist  and  the  philosopher  returned  home  in  sorrow  at  this  dis¬ 
appointment  of  their  brightest  and  most  reasonable  hopes. 

But  it  has  lately  been  ours  to  witness  a  far  different  spectacle. 
As  the  Greeks  came  bringing  their  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  the 
patroness  of  the  fine  arts,  so  in  our  “iron  age”  we  have  seen 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  bringing  the  tributes  of  labor  and 
skill  to  the  metropolis  of  the  new.  Standing  within  the  walls 
of  our  modern  “  palace,”  we  felt  that  we  could  realize,  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  the  vast  achievements  of  mechanical  science.  When  we 
looked  along  the  long  array  of  powerful  machinery,  with  all  its 
poetry  of  motion  and  of  life,  and  saw  in  it  the  creative  energy 
of  mind ,  we  thought  of  Sophocles,  and  his  glorious  description 
of  man,  the  inventor — the  Tregupgadrig  navronogog.  When,  again, 
we  saw  the  whole  scene  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  dome 
of  crystal,  and  the  statuary,  and  the  brilliant  throng,  as  if 
brought  by  enchantment  to  enliven  the  walks  of  this  artificial 
garden,  we  thought  of  Aladdin,  and  how  truly  the  Genius  of 
the  Lamp  had  yielded  to  the  romance  of  reality.  We  see  here 
not  the  dreams ,  but  the  deeds  of  man.  We  have,  indeed, 
“bound  and  yoked  the  elements,”  brought  out,  analyzed,  and 
appropriated  the  secret  wealth  of  nature.  The  Dervise,  in  the 
oriental  tale,  thought  it  an  extraordinary  gift  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted,  by  the  aid  of  the  contents  of  the  magic  vial,  to  pierce 
in  vision  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  see  the  glittering  gems 
and  mines  of  wealth  in  its  unexplored  recesses :  we,  by  other 
methods,  have  developed  this  wealth,  and  made  combinations 
and  appliances  undreamed  of  in  fairy  tale.  Yet  there  have 
lived  in  the  remote  past  ages  men  who  seem  to  have  had 
prophetic  glimpses  of  this  present  state  of  things.  Said  Friar 
Bacon,  ages  ago,  in  language  in  which  the  visions  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  poet  seemed  wondrouslv  blended,  “  Bridges,  un¬ 
supported  by  arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the  foaming  current; 
man  shall  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  safely  breathing, 
and  treading  with  firm  step  on  tha  golden  sands  never  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  light  of  day.  Call  but  the  secret  powers  of  Sol 
and  Luna  into  action,  and  behold  a  single  steersman,  sitting  at 
the  helm,  guiding  the  vessel  which  divides  the  waves  with 
greater  rapidity  than  if  she  had  been  filled  with  a  crew  of 
mariners  toiling  at  the  oars.  And  the  loaded  chariot,  no 
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longer  encumbered  by  the  panting  steeds,  darts  on  its  course 
with  relentless  force  and  rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and  simple 
elements  do  thy  labor — bind  the  eternal  elements,  and  yoke 
them  to  the  same  plough.”  Homer,  too,  in  the  same  strain  of 
prophecy,  anticipating  the  remote  future,  speaks  of  the  ships 
of  the  Phocians  as  “going  direct  to  the  place  of  their  ven¬ 
ture — -knowing  the  mind  of  the  navigator,  and  covered  with 
cloud  and  vapor.”  What  prophetic  glimpses  of  steam-vessels 
and  ocean  fleets  may  not  have  arisen  before  the  interior  vision 
of  the  blind  old  Bard  of  Chios,  as  he  indited  that  paragraph  ! 

There  is  a  great  and  most  interesting  truth  involved  in  all 
this,  which  few  recognize.  The  mind  of  man  is,  in  fact,  ever 
inventive,  though  it  has  never,  until  this  preeminently  “in¬ 
ventive  age,”  taken  a  practical  form.  The  germs  of  these 
latter-day  triumphs  were  present  to  the  ancient  mind,  like  half- 
formed  visions,  or  the  uncertain  strains  of  distant  music.  It  is 
wonderful  how  like  children,  in  a  playful,  half-serious  mood, 
they  have  uttered  their  oracles  of  deep  meaning.  In  the 
myths  and  emblems  of  that  “golden  age”  lies  concealed  many 
a  remarkable  prophecy.  In  the  swaddling-clothes  of  alchemy 
and  magic  we  often  find  the  germs  of  a  profound  philosophy. 

Thus  the  night  ushers  in  the  morn ;  and  as,  in  the  beautiful 
allegory,  blind  Faith,  the  daughter  of  the  Night,  bequeathed  to 
Reason,  the  bright  child  of  Hay,  the  intimations  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  her  night-wandering,  so,  by  a  wonderful  and  myste¬ 
rious  law,  Poetry  first  revealed  to  man,  in  the  form  of  dreams 
and  fancies,  what  Philosophy  has  clothed  in  a  more  tangible 
reality. 

We  of  the  present  age,  then,  as  enjoying  the  reality,  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  what  mind  has  accomplished  in 
physical  science.  But  Time  is  ever  rushing  “onward  to  his 
grave,”  bearing  to  each  generation  its  seedsheet  of  weal  or 
woe.  Turning  from  the  past,  with  its  checkered  light  and 
darkness,  we  see  the  future  stretching  into  an  undefined  mag¬ 
nificence.  We  recognize  in  this  gradual  perfection  of  the 
physical  sciences  the  earnest  of  more  exalted  triumphs.  The 
Baconian  philosophy,  which  has,  like  a  whirlpool,  drawn  into 
its  vortex  the  concentrated  intellect  of  the  age,  must  cease  to 
be  the  absorbing  field  of  interest,  and  human  thought  shall  rise 
into  the  higher  though  colder  region  of  a  more  pure  and  ab- 
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stract  philosophy.  Mind  is  ever  taking  new  forms,  casting  off 
the  old  as  certain  Crustacea  do  their  shells,  and  like  them  gains 
fresh  strength  with  every  new  development.  Old  institutions 
perish,  but  the  world  rolls  on  for  ever.  It  is  a  sublime  idea  in 
astronomy,  that  each  system,  besides  the  revolution  on  its  own 
centre,  is  accomplishing,  about  some  unknown  point,  another 
and  grander  movement.  So  human  thought,  though  in  the 
different  ages  revolving  about  some  peculiar  form  or  system  of 
philosophy,  has  another  and  an  upward  tendency.  The  old 
must  die,  but  its  strength  and  vitality  pass  into  the  new. 
We  believe  that 

“  Ever  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

May  we  not,  then,  look  with  confidence  for  greater  things — 
for  a  future  congress  of  representatives;  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  concentrated  intellect  of  the  world 
shall  be  exhibited  on  a  more  glorious  scale ;  when  the  great 
republic  shall  call  to  her  future  metropolis  the  nations  of  the 
old  world,  to  a  festal  gathering  far  transcending  the  former 
experience  of  those  who  shall  remember  the  industrial  triumphs 
of  1853  ? 


DILIGENCE  AND  SLOTH. 

• 

“  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.”  Such  is  the  con¬ 
stituted  order  in  the  Divine  government  respecting  the  things 
of  this  life.  But  no  less  is  it  the  case  in  regard  to  spiritual 
treasures.  He  that  faithfully  improves  the  opportunities  afford¬ 
ed  him  for  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge,  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Christian  dispositions  and  holy  habits,  shall  have  more 
given  him.  Fresh  and  greater  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  grace  will  continually  present  themselves.  As,  by  exercise, 
his  faith,  hope,  and  charity  gain  solidity  and  strength,  he  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  constantly  greater  exertions.  The 
sphere  of  his  activity  will  enlarge.  Providence  will  open  to 
him  new  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness.  Besides,  from  the  effect 
of  habit  and  association,  those  labors  and  duties  which  at  first 
required  a  painful  effort,  will  become  familiar  and  natural. 
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They  will  afford  him  positive  pleasure,  not  only  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  that  accompanies  every  virtuous  exertion 
and  every  sacrifice  to  duty ;  but  the  very  act  and  effort  itself 
will  become  in  a  manner  the  natural  operation  of  his  well- 
trained  mind.  His  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers,  will,  by 
degrees,  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  “  glory,  and  honor,  and 
immortality.” 

Similar  to  the  progress  of  the  diligent,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction,  is  the  course  of  the  indolent  and  slothful.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  for  men  to  imagine  that  though  they  should 
make  no  improvement  in  virtue,  they  may  without  any  exer¬ 
tion  retain  what  they  have ;  and  this  little  they  never  fail  in 
imagination  to  magnify  to  something  great  and  valuable.  To 
the  indolent  man  his  own  virtues  and  good  qualities  seem  great. 
He  feels  secure  of  their  possession.  But  though  he  thus 
“  seemeth”  to  himself  to  be  “rich  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  to  have  need  of  nothing,”  the  Saviour  assures  him  that  his 
fancied  wealth  will  speedily  disappear,  unless  he  begins  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  add  to  his  store.  Nothing  short  of  immediate,  serious, 
and  unremitting  diligence  can  save  him  from  absolute  want. 
This  is  the  ordination  of  God.  To  expect  the  contrary  is  fatu¬ 
ity.  The  knowledge,  virtue,  opportunities,  talents,  influence 
which  he  possesses,  are  lent  goods.  Soon  the  Master  will  reckon 
with  us  for  their  use  or  abuse.  And  not  only  at  the  end  of  our 
period  of  probation  shall  we  have  to  render  an  account  of  our 
stewardship,  but  now  already,  while  yet  on  trial,  there  is  a  par¬ 
tial  judgment  going  on.  By  every  neglect  of  duty,  every  sup¬ 
pression  of  virtuous  emotion,  we  are  thrown  back  and  placed 
upon  a  lower  step,  from  which  it  will  require  a  double  effort  to 
recover  our  former  position.  To  stand  still  is  impossible.  We 
are  floating  on  the  stream  of  events.  It  requires  a  continual 
struggle  to  make  head  against  the  current.  No  sooner  do 
we  relax  our  efforts,  than  the  corrupt  propensities  of  our  nature 
will  carry  us  down  towards  ruin.  The  mind  is  made  for  action. 
It  cannot  be  entirely  quiet.  If  we  do  not  carefully  cultivate 
correct  principles,  virtuous  sensibilities,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to 
our  Maker,  to  society,  and  ourselves,  we  are  surely  going  in  a 
contrary  course.  With  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to 
circumstances,  we  are  running  a  race  of  sin,  and  vice,  and  fear¬ 
ful  hardening  of  our  hearts  to  every  thing  holy  and  good. 
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There  may  be  no  open  outbreakings  of  crime.  The  motion 
may  be  so  gentle  as  to  escape  the  observation  both  of  ourselves 
and  others.  But  the  danger  is  only  the  greater,  dhe  man 
who  has  been  hurried  by  thoughtlessness  and  passion  into  the 
commission  of  some  gross  offense,  is  often  startled  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  fall,  and  if  not  entirely  hardened,  may  be  led  to 
reflection,  repentance,  and  recovery  ;  while  he  who  is  gliding 
imperceptibly  down  the  descent  of  indolent  self-indulgence, 
considered  by  his  neighbors,  and  still  more  by  himself,  as  a 
hopeful  character,  will,  in  all  probability,  die  as  he  has  lived. 


ECLECTIC. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD, 

BY  S.  S.  SCHMUCKER,  D.D.* 

This  is  indeed  the  grand  enterprise  of  Christianity,  in  which  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  every  minister,  and  every  member  of  the  Church  should  feel  bound, 
in  some  way  or  other,  personally  to  labor.  Indeed,  the  signs  of  the  times 
seem  on  the  whole  encouraging.  Though  we  live  in  an  age  of  intellectual 
revolution,  it  is  also  an  age  of  moral  reformation.  Notwithstanding  some 
adverse  circumstances,  the  time  for  Zion’s  enlargement  seems  to  be  draw¬ 
ing  near.  The  Church  is  shaking  herself  from  the  dust  of  accumulated  ages ; 
and  the  Son  of  God  appears  to  be  coming  in  his  glory,  conquering  and  to 
conquer  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth.  ’Tis  but  the  lifetime  Df  five  or  six  indi¬ 
viduals,  since  nearly  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  was  fast  bound 
in  chains  of  Papal  superstition  and  corruption.  But  the  Son  of  man  said, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  the  light  of  the  Reformation  burst  forth,  illuming  and 
vivifying  countless  numbers  who  had  been  groping  in  darkness,  and  been 
enveloped  in  the  shades  of  death.  ’Tis  but  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  since 
Voltaire  yet  warped  the  intellect  of  Europe,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  foundations  of  Christianity ;  when  seated  in  his  closet,  with 
“Crush  the  Wretch,”  for  his  blasphemous  motto,  he  indited  his  infidel  effu¬ 
sions,  whilst  the  malice  of  hell  was  rankling  in  his  breast,  and  his  pen  re¬ 
corded  the  inspirations  of  the  Devil.  But  how  changed  are  now  the  prospects 
of  “the  kingdom  of  heaven!”  Infidelity,  foiled  in  the  conflict,  is  gradually 
retreating  from  the  field.  The  disciples  of  the  Master,  especiall}7  in  England 
and  America,  are  waking  up  from  their  lifeless  formality.  A  higher  and 
holier  standard  of  duty  is  beginning  to  regulate  their  works  of  faith  and  love. 
A  more  expansive  spirit  of  benevolence  is  beginning  to  mark  out  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  their  sympathies.  Every  benevolent  effort  based  on  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel  finds  friends;  and,  though  oft  amid  difficulties  and  oppo¬ 
sition,  does  not  fail  to  work  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  Christians.  So 
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that  verily  they  that  love  the  Lord  indeed,  have  reason  “  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage.” 

But  while  the  Church  is  waking  up  and  looking  abroad  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  desolations  around  her,  and  ere  she  has  half  supplied 
them,  the  Master  is  loudly  calling  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  reiterating  in  our  ears  his  long-forgotten  man¬ 
date  :  The  field  is  the  icorld.  To  the  few  who  in  the  last  thirty  years  have 
gone  abroad,  he  has  signally  verified  his  promise,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Nation  after  nation  has  he  prepared  to 
receive  his  messengers,  until  the  entire  gentile  world  may  be  regarded  as 
accessible,  and  the  sufferings,  and  cruelties,  and  abominations  of  heathenism 
have  been  unfolded  to  our  view.  The  cruel,  the  bloody  rites  by  which  these 
victims  of  superstition  attempt  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  unknown  god, 
have  been  so  fully  described  to  us  by  the  few  laborers  sent  among  them, 
that  hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  does  not  feel.  Contemplate  these 
and  similar  scenes  of  degradation  and  suffering,  in  which  600,000,000  of  our 
fellow-men  are  yet  more  or  less  involved ;  degradation  which  excludes  its 
subjects  from  a  holy  heaven;  sufferings  to  relieve  which  the  Son  of  God 
descended  to  earth,  provided  a  ransom,  and  commanded  his  disciples  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  to  every  rational  creature;  contemplate  these  scenes,  and  say,  have  the 
churches  a  right  to  expend  their  strength  in  unholy  contentions  with  one 
another  ?  or  in  sustaining  an  unnecessary  number  of  institutions  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  propagate  their  minor  peculiarities?  Contemplate  these  scenes,  and 
say  what  have  the  churches  done  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  relief?  How 
have  they  responded  even  to  the  calls  of  the  few  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
gone,  for  example,  to  India,  that  land  of  “thick  darkness?”  Let  one  of 
their  own  number  answer,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  cause.  In  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Poor,  of  the  American  Board,  which  reached  the  writer  two 
years  since,  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ  says  :  “We  marvel  that  our  cry, 
Come  over  and  help  us ,  is  not  more  regarded  by  our  brethren  in  America. 
The  harvest  is  perishing  for  want  of  laborers.” 

Why  is  it  then,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  so  little  has 
been  done  ?  that  one  half  of  our  own  country  is  yet  destitute,  that  four  fifths 
of  the  human  race  have  never  heard  of  the  sinner’s  Friend?  Is  there  any 
defect  in  the  system  of  instrumentality  appointed  by  God  ?  That  system 
admits  of  extension  to  an  indefinite  degree,  of  extension  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  world.  The  Bible  admits  of  translation  into  the  thousand  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  in  which  it  is  found :  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  applicable  to  one 
nation  as  to  another,  and  as  well  to  all  nations  as  to  some.  And  there  is  the 
same  promise  of  the  divine  blessing  ;  and  the  same  prospect  of  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  believing  souls.  But  how  can  the  heathen  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  How  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  Here  then  is 
at  present  the  grand  difficulty.  The  want  of  ministers  is  now  the  funda¬ 
mental  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  over  the  earth.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  the  greatest  system  of  machinery  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  at  this  time  labors.  And  on  whom  does  the  guilt  of  this  deficiency 
rest?  Are  ministers  now  called  to  this  work  by  inspiration?  Since  the 
primitive  band  of  fishermen  and  tent-makers  was  inducted  by  the  Saviour 
himself,  their  successors  in  office  have  been  introduced  into  the  field  by  the 
instrumentality  of  man.  One  of  the  standing  injunctions  of  the  ministry  is, 
“The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  amongst  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.”  It  is 
therefore  our  duty  to  multiply  faithful  ministers  until  “the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world.” 

Let  the  followers  of  the  Saviour  then  go  to  work  with  the  full  conviction 
that  the  duty  enjoined  on  them  is  practicable. 
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About  twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  thirty  young  men  sustained  by 
the  churches  in  our  land,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  yet  the  great 
difficulty  then  was  want  of  money.  Since  that  period,  the  churches  have 
learned  something  of  their  duty,  and  aided  upwards  of  3,000  young  men. 
Now  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  men.  But  in  reality  the  true  diffi¬ 
culty,  first  and  last ,  has  been  want  of  piety  and  zeal  in  the  churches.  The 
Spirit  of  God  opens  the  door  of  access  to  the  heathen  world  faster  than 
laborers  come  to  enter  it.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  made  Christians  willing  to 
support  and  send  forth  young  men,  just  in  proportion  as  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them.  And  the  self-same  Spirit  has  made  young  men  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  just  in  proportion  as  min¬ 
isters  have  faithfully  spread  before  their  people  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  Christians  have  labored  and  prayed  to  find  work¬ 
men  for  the  Lord. 

Let  the  churches  form  definite  ideas  of  the  worfc  to  be  performed,  and,  in 
reliance  on  God,  purpose  its  accomplishment.  Our  efforts  are  often  para- 
l}”zed  by  the  supposed  incalculable  vastness  of  the  work.  Our  faith  often 
wavers,  because  not  based  on  intelligible  “  evidence  of  the  things  not  seen.” 
It  was  thought  a  gigantic  conception  when  the  American  Bible  Society  re¬ 
solved  within  a  few  years  to  furnish  the  book  of  God  to  every  destitute 
family  in  our  land.  It  appeared  so  only  because  the  extent  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  means  for  its  accomplishment  had  not  been  definitely  surveyed. 
Thus  also  the  conversion  of  the  world  appears,  even  to  some  Christians,  as 
“  idle  words,  and  they  believe  them  not;”  yet,  when  rightly  viewed,  it  is 
not  be}rond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  calculation.  Rating  the  unevangelized 
world  at  600,000,000,  and  allowing  1,000  souls  to  each  minister,  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  said  we  must  furnish  600,000  laborers.  But  far  less  will  suffice. 
Supposing  each  preacher  to  take  charge  of  four  or  five  stations,  he  could 
preach  the  gospel  to  at  least  2,000  souls.  The  number  then  required  would 
be  300,000.  The  converted  heathen  will,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  fur¬ 
nish  more  than  ten  times  as  many  laborers  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  to 
them,  and  this  would  be  less  than  they  did  in  the  apostolic  age.  We  would 
then  need  about  25,000  laborers  for  the  heathen  world,  to  be  sent  from  the 
present  Christian  churches.  This  number  would,  we  doubt  not,  together 
with  the  native  auxiliaries,  and  the  Bible,  and  tract,  and  Sabbath-school 
efforts,  be  amply  sufficient,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature ;  to  bring  all  the  heathen  world  under  the  influence  of  the 
means  of  salvation ;  especially  if,  like  the  protomissionaries  of  the  Saviour, 
many  of  them  should  travel  from  place  to  place,  remaining  only  long  enough 
in  each  to  form  a  congregation  of  believers,  and  then,  appointing  from  their 
number  the  most  pious,  talented,  and  faithful,  as  pastors  for  the  flock,  pur¬ 
sue  their  course.  This  method  was  found  adequate  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
might  now  be  pursued  (as  it  is  in  part)  with  the  greater  propriety,  as  the 
missionary  would  leave  the  written  Word  in  every  church  thus  formed. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  all  the  missionaries  sent  out  should  receive  a  clas¬ 
sical  education.  Of  those  destined  for  uncivilized  countries,  such  as  Africa, 
whilst  some  should  be  thoroughly  educated,  the  major  part  would  be  quite 
as  efficient  after  four  or  five  years’  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  and  duty, 
some  of  the  physical  sciences,  especially  medical  botany,  agriculture,  or  some 
suitable  trade,  in  pastoral  duties,  and  the  language  of  their  destination.  If 
such  a  ministry  is  successful  in  our  own  country,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
our  Moravian  and  Methodist  brethren,  much  more  would  it  be  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  many  portions  of  the  missionary  field. 

Probably,  too,  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  one  or  more  missionary  semi¬ 
naries  in  our  land,  under  the  joint  patronage  of  the  different  missionary 
boards,  to  which  all  of  different  denominations  might  resort,  and  in  which 
the  several  cardinal  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  aboriginal  America  should 
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be  taught,  either  by  natives,  or  by  men  who  acquired  them  in  those  several 
countries,  and  in  which  an  education  peculiarly  missionary  should  be  given. 

And  how  long  would  it  require  till  the  Church  could  furnish  these  25,000 
missionaries?  Not  so  long  as  we  are  accustomed  to  im  gine,  if  the  Protest¬ 
ant  churcVs  would  come  up  to  a  standard  of  duty  perfectly  attainable  and 
certainly  obligatory.  The  apostles  found  “  in  everv  city  ”  in  the  churches 
established  b  them,  (averaging  at  that  period  not  fifty  male  members,)  ma¬ 
terials  for  “appointing  elders”  or  preachers.  Hence  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  every  church  on  an  average  does  contain  at  least  several  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work :  and  if  a  'proper  standard  of 
piety  icere  maintained ,  and  suitable  effort  made  to  direct  them,  they  could 
now  be  found  as  well  as  in  the  apostolic  age.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  15,000  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States,  about  20,000  in 
Great  Britain,  and  about  50,000  in  Continental  Europe.  Supposing  7500 
of  all  these  85,000  churches,  which  is  not  one  fourth  the  number  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  to  take  active  part  in  this  work,  and 
furnish  each  one  theological  student  every  five  years,  and  which  is  far  less 
than  some  of  them  have  done  and  are  now  doing ,  we  should  in  ten  years 
have  15,000  laborers  partly  in  the  field,  and  partly  in  a  course  of  preparation. 
In  twenty  years  we  should  have  30,000  thus  designated,  from  which  deduct¬ 
ing  5,000  for  the  ravages  of  death  and  other  failures,  we  should  have  left 
25,000  laborers,  who,  in  twenty -five  or  thirty  years,  might  all  be  in  a  foreign 
field. 

This  glorious,  this  millennial  enterprise  would  require  and  would  lead  to 
an  enlargement  of  education  and  missionary  operations  to  a  millennial  scale. 
Yet  it  is  all  possible ;  nor  would  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  mission 
of  all  these  men,  require  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  from  the  Church  at  large 
than  some  individual  Christians  are  now  making  ;  nor  a  tithe  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  wealth  from  the  living,  together  with  the  increase  of  legacies  which 
such  a  state  of  effort  and  piety  among  Christians  would  produce.  Even  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States  alone,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
calculations,  could  accomplish  this  work  in  half  a  century.  They  could  fur¬ 
nish  and  send  forth  the  necessary  number  of  laborers,  if  they  would  declare 
a  perpetual  amnesty  among  themselves,  and  concentrate  their  utmost  efforts 
on  some  plan  like  the  one  here  recommended.  In  the  progress  of  this  work 
the  Lord  may  raise  up  Constantines  who  will  direct  the  energies  of  their 
empire  to  this  glorious  work ;  kings  may  become  “  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  nursing  mothers”  to  his  Zion  ;  he  will  pour  out  the  influences  of  his 
Spirit  in  pentecostal  measures,  and  nations  may  be  born  in  a  day  ;  so  that 
the  human  instrumentality  required  may  even  be  much  less  than  above 
stated.  Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly! 


AT  THE  DOOR. 

“Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.”  At  what  door?  The  barred 
door  of  your  heart,  fellow-sinner ;  your  heart,  defiled,  darkened,  perverted, 
hardened,  alienated  from  God  and  holiness,  greatly  needing  the  entrance  of 
some  one  who  can  change  this,  restore  it  to  God,  and  make  it  an  abode  of 
purity,  love  and  peace. 

Who  stands  there  ?  Your  best  Friend.  He  who  has  done  for  you  already 
what  no  other  being  could  or  would;  who  has  made  possible  the  change  you 
need,  and  now  presses  urgently  upon  your  acceptance  the  provided  mercy. 
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We  were  thinking,  as  we  sat  in  our  chair  one  morning,  that  a  little  monthly 
chat  with  our  many  readers,  about  facts  and  fancies,  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

A  word,  then,  first,  about  that  self-same  chair,  of  which  so  many  of  our 
brotherhood  complain,  as  if  it  were  made  wholly  of  thorns.  We  cannot  say 
this  of  ours.  Friends  have  cushioned  it  throughout  with  kind  words  of 
encouragement,  and  hung  it  all  round  with  bunches  of  flowers.  Just  take  a 
look  at  this  bouquet.  Do  you  see  the  rich  leaves  that  form  the  background 
of  the  whole,  and  peep  through  every  where  ?  Those  are  genuine  leaves — 
leaves  epistolary,  two  of  which  are  usually  sent  us  at  a  time.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  on  which  is  written  :  “  I  am  altogether  pleased  with  the  Magazine, 
and  think  it  an  honor  to  the  Church.  I  feel  proud  of  it.  It  can  and  ought 
to  be  well  sustained.”  Here  is  a  list  of  new  subscribers  just  received,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Forget-me-not,  and  here  is  a  remittance,  which  is  genuine  Hearfs- 
ease.  Let  all  who  want  to  contribute  to  our  floral  collection,  remember  that 
of  all  flowers,  we  esteem  the  Heart’s-ease  and  the  Forget-me-not  most. 


Not  long  ago,  we  witnessed  a  meeting  between  two  friends,  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  years.  After  the  mutual  recognition  and  the  hearty  shaking 
of  hands — “Ah,  yes,”  said  one  to  the  other,  “  I  remember  you  well.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  particularly,  hearing  it  often  said,  when  we  were  boys  together,  that  you 
were  so  kind  to  your  mother.”  It  was  not  a  vain,  foolish  pride  that  made  the 
heart  of  that  son  leap  within  him,  when  he  heard  these  words.  He  had  been 
kind  to  his  mother,  and  the  recollection  of  that  kindness  had  been  graven  upon 
the  memory  of  one  of  his  childhood’s  companions.  His  foolish  freaks,  his 
disputings,  his  anger  at  play,  his  self-will,  all  had  been  thrown  into  oblivion 
by  the  deeds  of  affection  performed  for  his  mother.  These  now  came  to  greet 
him.  Oh,  it  was  sweet  music,  the  mention  of  those  filial  acts,  and  his  heart 
was  so  light  and  joyous  that  he  could  not  keep  it  down  ;  it  would  leap  in  spite 
of  him.  And  the  tell-tale  feelings  that  were  chasing  each  other  through  his 
soul,  like  happy  children  at  play,  looked  laughingly  out  of  his  eyes,  and  irra¬ 
diated  his  countenance,  and  thus  told  plainly  what  was  going  on  within. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is 

To  (be)  a  thankless  child. 


The  Crystal  Palace  has  been  reared,  and  the  specimens  of  the  industry 
and  skill  and  art  of  various  nations  are  gathered  within.  The  engraving  in 
the  present  number  of  our  Magazine  gives  a  correct  view  of  this  interesting 
edifice,  having  been  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  engraved  with  fidelity  and  care. 
But  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  You  must  walk  around  it,  and  look 
upon  it,  as  it  rises  in  symmetrical  beauty,  light  and  airy,  and  cheerful  as  the 
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picture  of  a  pleasant  dream.  And  then  you  must  enter,  and  study  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  skill  and  the  works  of  art,  the  sculpture  and  the  painting,  and  the 
rich  embroidery,  and  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  from  the  sewing- 
machine,  that  is  destined  to  revolutionize  one  department  of  labor,  to  the 
ponderous  steam  engine,  with  its  vast  machinery  and  its  gigantic  power. 
Some  say  that  a  day  can  be  spent  there  pleasantly  ;  some  say  a  week  ;  and 
some  are  satisfied — or  rather  dissatisfied,  as  we  should  suppose  they  would  be — 
with  the  bird’s-eye  view  which  they  catch  in  an  hour.  An  artist  might  study 
for  hours  together  a  single  statue  or  picture,  and  carry  away  thoughts  to  be 
wrought  up  by  himself  in  other  combinations.  Not  having  been  in,  we  can 
say  nothing  of  our  own  impressions.  The  outside  scene  is  full  of  life.  Rai1- 
cars,  drawn  by  horses,  run  up  to  the  very  door.  Omnibuses  rattle  over  the 
hard  pavement.  Groups  are  continually  moving  to  and  fro.  Newsboys 
give  you  the  latest  intelligence  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  the  rear,  at  the 
right,  you  see  a  portion  of  the  reservoir,  into  which  flows  the  far-famed  water 
of  the  Croton.  But  do  not  imagine  that  the  Crystal  Palace  and  cold  water 
are  the  only  occupants  of  the  neighborhood.  All  around  there  are  shows  of 
various  kinds,  some  harmless  and  some  otherwise,  to  tempt  the  curious  and 
the  unwary  ;  and  there  are  drinking-saloons,  with  their  polished  counters  and 
shining  decanters  and  gilded  mirrors,  those  lying  paraphernalia  talking  to  the 
eye,  as  if  the  pathway  of  the  drinker  were  really  bright  and  beautiful.  Strange 
that  there  can  be  nothing  good  in  this  world  of  ours,  without  evil  springing 
up  around  it.  But  the  Palace  itself  is  a  grand  conception  ;  a  gathering-point 
for  the  nations ;  a  world  in  miniature  :  a  banqueting-hall,  in  which  science 
and  art,  utility  and  beauty,  industry  and  invention  sit  down  together,  and  hold 
glad  jubilee. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  able  communication  of  our  correspondent, 
entitled  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853,  which  alludes  to  this  same  subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pennsylvania  College. — The  Annual  Commencement  of  this  institution 
was  celebrated  on  the  14th  ult.  There  was  a  large  number  of  strangers  in 
attendance,  and  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  of  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  character.  Fourteen  young  men  were  graduated,  of  whom  more  than 
one  half  will  devote  themselves  to  the  gospel  ministry.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Commencement ,  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant  addressed  the  Literary 
Societies,  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  Labor  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  the 
Lineman  Association,  on  the  Microscope ,  and  Rev.  J.  Allen  Brown,  the 
Alumni,  on  Cicero  as  a  Model  of  an  Educated  Man.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Pennsylvania  College  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  Annual 
Catalogue,  which  is  now  lying  on  our  table,  reports  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  students  for  the  current  year.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  effort  now 
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in  progress  to  secure  for  this  institution  an  endowment,  and  to  place  it  upon 
a  permanent  basis,  may  prove  successful.  The  influence  of  our  colleges 
upon  the  Church  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  our  ministers  and 
people  should  cherish  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare. 


FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

United  Presbytei'ian  Church  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  enterprising 
and  intelligent  body  of  Christians,  containing  only  five  hundred  and  four 
congregations,  located  chiefly  in  Scotland,  during  the  last  year  added  about 
four  thousand  members  to  its  communion,  and  raised  upwards  of  $700,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel  ordinances  amongst  themselves,  and  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  objects  at  home  and  abroad.  What  a  noble  ex¬ 
ample  to  our  Lutheran  churches  in  this  country,  which  are  at  least  three 
times  as  numerous  ? 

Literary  and  Religious  Prizes  in  Germany.  That  zealous  defender  of 
evangelical  truth  and  reform,  Rev.  Dr.  Marriott,  of  Basel,  has  been  author¬ 
ized,  by  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends,  to  offer  prizes  of  about  thirty 
ducats  each  for  seven  different  German  tracts,  averaging  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  on  various  subjects,  such  as  Jesuitism,  its  history  and  principles ; 
the  Encroachments  and  Corruptions  of  Popery ;  the  Apocrypha  ;  and  the 
Comparative  Influence  of  Popery  and  Protestantism  on  the  Political  and 
Physical  Interests  of  Nations.  These  tracts  are  to  be  extensively  circulated 
throughout  Germany,  and  will  doubtless  bear  a  rich  harvest  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  fruits. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Cassel ,  the  Penal  Code  of  the  dark  ages  is  revived.  The 
odious  system  of  corporal  punishment,  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in 
certain  cases  of  theft,  vagrancy,  mendicity,  &c.,  has  been  introduced  under 
regulations  so  indefinite  and  discretionary  as  to  place  the  victim  almost  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  judge  ! 

Evangelical  Movement  in  Sardinia.  A  very  promising  state  of  religious 
inquiry  extensively  prevails  in  this  only  portion  of  Italy  in  which  religious 
liberty  prevails.  At  Eavale,  near  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  about  forty  persons 
have  given  themselves  to  Christ,  all  having  been  awakened  by  the  use  of  a 
single  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Protestant  churches  are  in  process  of 
erection  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  extend 
the  work  of  grace  far  and  wide. 

Biblical  Exploring  Society.  An  Association  has  been  formed  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  with  special 
reference  to  biblical  illustration.  Much  light  has  already  been  reflected  on 
the  sacred  pages  by  the  researches  of  modern  travellers,  and  the  happiest 
results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  continuation  of  these  labors.  Christian¬ 
ity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  investigations  of  physical  science. 

Noble  Stand  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Romish  Bishop  of  Treves 
having  lately  ventured,  by  the  direction  of  the  Pope,  to  dictate  negotiations 
for  marriages  in  Prussia ,  by  requiring  that  in  all  marriages  of  Romanists 
with  Protestants,  the  Protestants  must  take  a  solemn  oath  to  educate  all  the 
children  of  both  sexes  in  the  Romish  religion ;  the  King,  for  once,  acted  with 
becoming  promptness  and  decision,  and  issued  the  following  general  order: 

“  I  hereby  declare  that  I  will  forthwith  dismiss  from  my  service  any  officer 
of  my  army  who  may  take  the  stipulated  oath,  one  alike  degrading  to  the 
man  and  to  the  Evangelical  Confession.” 

Mormonites  in  Europe.  A  company  of  twelve  hundred  Mormonites  is 
expected  to  assemble  at  Hamburg  this  fall,  from  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 
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At  Buhirest  in  Moldavia,  the  new  and  beautiful  evangelical  church 
which  was  erected  by  the  aid  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  consecrated  on  the  25th  of  April. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  was  closed  by  the  police 
officers.  A  sad  evidence  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Fatherland !  What 
right  have  civil  governments  to  prevent  orderly  citizens  from  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences? 

The  Evangelical  Consistory  of  Vienna ,  over  which  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  places  a  Romanist  as  chairman,  (!  !)  has  forbidden  its  congregations  to 
insert  any  descriptions  of  their  condition  into  their  letters  of  thanks  or 
communications  with  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society.  Such  is  the  liberty 
which  Protestants  enjoy  under  Romish  Governments !  Yet  who  talk  more 
loudly  about  their  equal  rights  than  Romanists  in  this  country  ? 

Amazing  superstition !  In  Aachen,  or  Aix  la  Chapelle,  a  city  in  one  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  Romish  priesthood  professed,  from 
July  10th  to  24th  last,  to  exhibit  to  the  admiring  populace  “a  dress  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  infant  Saviour,  a  handkei  - 
chief  of  St.  John,  and  the  bloody  cloth  which  bound  the  loins  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er  at  his  crucifixion!”  When  we  read  such  absurdities,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  most  to  pity  the  ignorance  of  the  populace  who  can  believe 
such  nonsense,  or  denounce  the  insincerity  and  wickedness  of  the  priesthood 
who  can  thus  impose  on  the  credulity  of  their  deluded  followers.  After  this 
occurrence,  and  the  recent  transmission  by  the  Holy  Father  himself  of  one 
of  the  teeth  of  the  apostle  Peter  (!!!)  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Romish  Church  has  purged  herself  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  dark  ages.  And  can  intelligent  Romanists  in  our  own  country 
approve  of  such  impostures  ? 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sermons ,  by  F.  H.  KohTbrugge ,  D.  D.,  of  Elberfeld,  have  been  published 
in  England,  and  are  spoken  of  with  unqualified  approbation,  as  one  of  the 
most  evangelical  and  useful  recent  issues  of  the  religious  press. 

The  Sifferings  and  Glories  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  J.  Brown,  of  Edinburg. 
This  production  is  an  exposition  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  in  connection  with 
Isaiah  lii.  13 — 53.  The  work  is  republished  by  the  Carters,  and  exhibits 
an  eminently  evangelical  spirit.  Whilst  it  contains  an  able  exhibition  of  the 
glories  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  it  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  fine  specimen 
of  that  expository  preaching  so  popular  in  Scotland,  from  the  study  of  which 
our  American  divines  might  derive  some  benefit. 

The  Confession  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
Papal  and  Greek  Churches.  By  Dr.  Hahn.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  203. 

Gieseler’s  Church  History.  The  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
justly  celebrated  and  useful  work  has  left  the  press. 

Medicinal  Powers  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Dr.  Romershausen, 
Marpurg.  Second  edition,  pp.  38.  Illustrated  with  plates,  exhibiting  the 
modes  of  operation. 

The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Twofold  State  of  Christ ;  presented  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  By  Dr.  Vt.SchnecIc- 
enhurger.  This  production  of  one  of  the  mo&t  respected  living  authors  of 
Germany  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  desiring  to 
study  this  subject. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D. 

By  the  religious  character  of  Christ,  we  mean  his  feelings 
and  conduct  towards  his  heavenly  Father,  or,  in  other  words, 
his  devotion,  obedience,  confidence.  The  devotion  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  was  pure  and  perfect.  He  lived  and  acted  for  the  honor 
of  God.  He  came  not,  as  he  himself  said,  to  do  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  From  the  time  that  he 
remained  behind  in  the  temple,  whither  his  human  parents  had 
for  the  first  time  taken  him — when  he  said,  “  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business,” — unto  the  last  word 
uttered  by  him  on  the  cross,  his  whole  life  testified  of  his  entire 
devotion  and  perfect  love  to  the  Father.  “  Father,  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth,”  he  says.  His  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
God  was  displayed,  when  he  drove  out  the  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  Temple,  with  the  indignant  exclamation,  “Make  not 
my  Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchandise.”  Others  had  been 
zealous  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  Moses,  when,  on  seeing  the 
people  given  to  idolatry,  he  cast  down  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God,  and  broke  them.  But  Moses 
failed,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  to  show  proper  respect  for  the 
Lord,  when,  being  commanded  to  speak  to  the  rock,  he,  in  his 
anger,  smote  the  rock  twice.  Elijah  was  ver}r  jealous  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  when  he  slew  the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  false 
prophets,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  But  he  soon  after 
gave  way  to  discouragement,  and  complained  of  want  of  success. 
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But  Christ  never  once,  though  continually  provoked  by  the 
malicious  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  seeing  apparently  little 
success  of  his  ministry ;  and  even  when  his  foes  seemed  to  have 
gained  their  end,  by  causing  him  to  be  nailed  to  the  accursed 
tree;  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  yielded  to  despair  or  discour¬ 
agement,  or  said  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  his  Father. 
When,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  oppressed  by  the  burden  of 
our  sins,  he  prayed,  if  possible,  to  be  delivered  from  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  meekly  adds,  “  Not  my  will,  Father,  but  thine,  be  done.” 

From  this  pure  devotion  and  love  to  the  Father,  proceeded 
this  perfect  obedience.  He  was  subject  to  the  divine  law  in  all 
things.  Every  divine  ordinance » was  sacred  in  his  eyes.  He 
rescued  the  law  from  the  false  glosses  put  upon  it  by  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  defended  its  authority  against  the  infringe¬ 
ments  of  their  vain  traditions.  His  obedience  was  proof  against 
every  trial  and  temptation ;  for,  though  he  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  it  was  “  without  sin.”  He  “resisted 
unto  blood.”  He  was  obedient  unto  death.  The  cross  could 
not  deter  him  from  fulfilling  his  mission  to  the  utmost.  He 
went  on  cheerfully  in  performing  the  work  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  with  the  most  cruel  death  staring  him  in  the  face ; 
for  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  awaited  him.  He  foretold  the 
nature  of  his  death  repeatedly  to  his  disciples.  His  obedience 
was  both  active  and  passive.  He  both  did  and  suffered  all 
that  the  Father  saw  fit  to  lay  upon  him,  without  a  single  mur¬ 
mur.  No  ingratitude  and  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  men 
could  for  a  moment  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  While  his 
success  during  his  earthly  ministry  was  seemingly  inconsider¬ 
able,  he  patiently  waited  for  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  after  he 
should  be  laid  in  the  tomb ;  agreeably  to  his  declaration,  that 
a  grain  of  wheat  cannot  produce  fruit,  unless  it  die  first.  A 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Saviour’s  obedience  to  the  Father 
was,  that  he  employed  none  of  those  means  which  worldly 
prudence  would  have  prescribed  to  gain  adherents.  How  easily 
could  he  have  collected  a  vast  army  of  followers,  had  he  but 
suffered  them  to  proclaim  him  king,  as  they  were  ready  to  do 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  And  when  once  he  did  allow  it, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  he  so  ordered  matters  that  even 
Pilate,  jealous  as  he  must  have  been  of  any  thing  like  a  sedi¬ 
tion  among  a  people  prone  enough  to  revolt,  apprehended  no 
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danger  of  the  kind ;  for  he  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  solemn  entry,  as  it  was  near  the  Passover,  when  mul¬ 
titudes — I  might  have  said,  millions — were  wont  to  assemble 
in  the  capital,  and  when,  of  course,  the  Roman  governor  would 
take  double  precautions  to  guard  against  a  tumult.  And  had 
he  feared  any  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  he  would  at 
once  have  seized  him ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  try  him,  even  when  delivered  up  by  the  High  Priests 
and  Council ;  knowing  well,  as  one  of  the  evangelists  observes, 
that  it  was  out  of  envy  and  spite  that  they  so  delivered  him. 
Hot  only  would  not  the  Saviour  suffer  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  by  the  multitude ;  but  how  often,  when  he  had  wrought 
some  special  miracle,  did  he  strictly  enjoin  silence  on  those 
whom  he  had  healed !  Hay,  when  the  devils,  who  knew  him, 
acknowledged  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  Lord,  he  for¬ 
bade  them  to  speak. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  implicit  confidence  which  the 
Saviour  placed  in  his  heavenly  Father.  Even  his  enemies  cast 
it  up  to  him  when  they  tauntingly  said,  “  He  trusted  in  God  ; 
let  Him  deliver  him  now,  if  He  will  have  him.”  This  firm  trust 
he  displayed,  when,  having  been  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
fasting,  he  hungered,  and  appeared,  according  to  human  proba¬ 
bility,  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  from  want.  Then  the 
tempter  said  to  him,  “  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
that  these  stones  be  made  bread.”  But,  instead  of  putting 
forth  his  miraculous  power  for  his  own  relief,  he  calmly  resigned 
himself  to  the  care  of  God,  quoting  for  authority  where  it  is 
written,  “  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone;  but  by  ever v 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  man  live.” 
By  this  he  intimated,  that  as  God  is  not  bound  to  ordinary 
means,  nor  indeed  to  any  means  to  sustain  his  creatures,  we 
may  and  ought,  while  engaged  in  his  service,  to  rely  upon  his 
care  and  providence  for  all  things  needful.  Hor  do  we  find 
that,  on  any  occasion,  our  Lord  wrought  a  miracle  in  his  own 
defense.-  A  few  instances  that  look  that  way  may,  with  equal, 
or  rather,  we  think,  with  superior  propriety,  be  explained  on  the 
principle  just  stated.  When  the  murderous  band,  with  Judas 
at  their  head,  as  related  by  St.  John,  started  back  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  on  his  asking  them  whom  they  sought,  this  may 
not  have  been  by  a  miraculous  exertion  of  his  power,  but  only 
that  they  were  seized  with  alarm,  having  so  often  witnessed 
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bis  power,  and,  in  starting  suddenly,  may  have  fallen  over 
each  other ;  or  if  it  was  by  an  act  of  miraculous  power  that 
the  Saviour  caused  them  to  fall,  it  was  to  show  them  that  he 
surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  and  also,  as  is  expressly  stated, 
that  they  might  not  trouble  his  disciples,  whom  otherwise  they 
might  have  been  disposed  to  seize  likewise.  And  he  said  to 
Peter  on  the  same  occasion,  “  Tkinkest  thou  not  that  I  can  even 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels  ?”  thus  signifying  his  perfect  confidence  in 
God,  even  at  this  hour  of  darkness.  The  same  confidence  is 
expressed  in  his  language  to  his  disciples,  when  they  warned 
him  not  to  go  near  Jerusalem,  lest  the  Jews  should  stone  him: 
“Are  there  not,”  says  he,  ‘‘twelve  hours  in  the  day?  If  any 
man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the 
light  of  this  world.”  That  is,  every  man  has  a  certain  work 
allotted  him  by  God,  and  a  certain  period  in  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same,  so  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  need  not  fear  that  any  one  can  harm  him. 
This  confidence  in  his  heavenly  Father  was  both  nourished 
and  displayed  by  the  frequency  and  length  of  his  prayers. 
One  time,  on  the  important  occasion  when  he  was  about  to 
choose  his  apostles,  we  are  told  that  he  continued  all  night  in 
prayer,  though  he  had  spent  the  preceding  day  in  healing  and 
teaching,  and  must  have  felt  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  life  so 
active  as  his.  His  perfect  assurance  that  all  things  which  God 
had  promised  to  him,  and  respecting  him  and  his  undertaking, 
would  in  due  time  be  fulfilled,  is  conspicuous  in  that  solemn 
prayer  which  he  uttered  in  presence  of  his  disciples  after  he 
had  risen  from  the  table,  when  he  had  instituted  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  “And  now,  0  Father,”  he  says,  “glorify  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was.  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given 
them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.”  This  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Father,  indeed,  was  what  supported  him  under 
all  privations,  trials,  discouragements,  sufferings,  and  death. 
As  the  Psalmist,  speaking  in  his  name  by  the  Spirit,  had  de¬ 
scribed  it:  “  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me:  because  he 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest 
in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  sou.1  in  hell,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.” 
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THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  ERROR. 

Voltaire.  —  The  Novelist. 

BY  REV.  B.  SADTLER. 

If  the  tongue  is  ever  set  on  fire  of  hell,  with  equal  truth  we 
might  add,  that  the  pen  is  sometimes  dipped  in  its  colors. 
Some  of  the  records  of  the  pen  are  certainly  black  as  night 
with  sin,  and  flaming  as  fire  with  destruction  to  man’s  holiest 
affections  and  hopes.  And  what  a  fearful  thought,  that  the  cre¬ 
ations  of  genius,  when  un sanctified,  may  live  as  long  and  reach 
as  far  as  when  baptized  in  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  bad  immortality  as  well  as  good !  How  sad 
the  fact,  that  in  an  evil  sense,  as  well  as  good,  “  no  man  liveth 
to  himself,”  and  that  of  the  wicked  man,  as  well  as  of  the  child 
of  God,  it  may  be  said,  “He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh!”  The 
historical  works  of  Gibbon  and  Hume  will  probably  live 
as  long  as  history  itself,  but  their  poison  will  live  as  well  as 
their  classic,  chaste,  and  truthful  periods.  The  writings  of 
Voltaire  present  another  illustration.  We  quote  the  following 
paragraph  from  Bishop  Wilson’s  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity : 

“Of  the  posthumous  mischief  effected  by  Voltaire,  this  calculation  may 
give  some  idea.  His  death  took  place  in  1778.  Between  the  years  1817 
and  1824,  the  Paris  editions  of  his  works  amounted  to  1,417,000  volumes. 
Supposing  the  same  number  to  have  been  circulated  in  the  six  years  that 
have  passed  since  1824,  and  twice  the  number  in  the  forty  preceding,  we  have 
a  total  of  nearly  six  millions  of  volumes  issued  from  the  Paris  press  only ; 
and  every  volume  teeming  with  errors,  misrepresentations,  objections  against 
Christianity,  and  the  grossest  impurities.” 

Add  to  this  calculation  the  number  of  editions  published 
since  1830,  when  the  good  Bishop  wrote,  and  we  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  most  heartily  to  unite  in  his  reflection  : 

“  IVhat  must  be  the  state  of  society  on  the  Continent,  to  receive  such  a 
mass  of  evil — and  what  the  account  to  be  rendered  at  the  bar  of  God  by 
the  author  of  it  all !” 

Who  can  decide  the  measure  of  influence  that  brilliant,  bold, 
bad  man  exerted  upon  his  age  subsequently,  in  the  production 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  thereby,  upon  the  history  of 
the  world  to  its  latest  period  ?  The  last  link  of  that  chain  will 
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reach  to  the  world’s  final  doom ;  and  even  after  that,  unless  the 
waters  of  oblivion  flow  through  hell,  and  eternity  stop  its 
rounds,  the  influence  of  that  man  upon  human  destiny  will  be 
felt. 

No  repentance  can  recall  the  effect  of  the  emanations  of  the 
pen  and  press.  Recently  a  publisher  issued  a  new  edition  of 
an  American  novel  of  a  mischievous  tendency.  The  author, 
now  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  published  a  card, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  done  at  his  instigation,  and  endeavored 
to  check  its  circulation,  frankly  acknowledging  it  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  days  of  sin.  Should  he  buy  up  every  copy  and 
burn  every  line  of  the  work,  he  could  not  undo  its  evil.  It 
has  been  read ;  its  poison  has  entered  into  men’s  souls,  and  his 
grasp  cannot  reach  that  far.  That  book  has  helped  to  shape  the 
eternal  destiny  of  men ! 

Reader,  our  homily  is  short ;  if  you  think  thrice  before  you 
speak,  think  three  times  thrice  before  you  publish  a  line  that 
can,  in  any  way,  injure  the  morals  or  destiny  of  men. 


HE  WILL  SUCCOR. 

BY  MRS.  BROOKE. 

When  the  eye  is  sad  and  tearful, 

And  the  struggling  sigh  is  heaved, 
Weary  spirit,  be  not  fearful ; 

Faithful  heart,  thou’lt  he  relieved. 

Be  but  patient  and  enduring ; 

Think  not,  speak  not  aught  unkind ; 
All  things  tend  to  the  securing 
Sunshine  to  thy  clouded  mind. 

Cast  thine  eyes  about,  around  thee; 

See  the  downcast  once,  now  glad  ; 
Mark  the  blue  sky  that  surrounds  thee, 
Late  obscured  by  lowering  cloud. 

Wait  and  hope  with  prayerful  patience  ; 

Thy  horizon  will  be  bright ; 

He  who  knows  thy  tribulation 
Turns  the  darkness  into  light. 

Go  on,  hoping,  trusting  ever, 

Though  the  change  be  long  delayed  : 
God  is  truth — and  He  will  never 
Break  the  promise  He  has  made. 


Reading ,  Pa. 
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GENTLE  WORDS. 

Speak  gently !  ’twill  make  you  happier :  kind  words  are  as 
easily  spoken  as  harsh  ones,  and  they  leave  no  sting  behind : 
’tis  far  pleasanter  to  recall  kind  words,  than  words  of  anger; 
to  think  that  though  we  may  have  been  tempted  to  speak 
harshly,  the  temptation  was  resisted,  and  none  but  words  of 
gentleness  escaped  our  lips. 

’Twill  make  you  better,  for  the  language  that  we  use  has  an 
influence  on  the  mind ;  and  if,  when  angry  or  impatient,  we 
resist  the  inclination  to  manifest  the  feeling  by  words,  it  will 
be  easier  to  repress  it ;  and  every  time  we  conquer  our  evil  in¬ 
clinations,  we  make  it  easier  to  do  the  same  again ;  the  more 
we  strive  against  our  passions,  the  weaker  they  become ;  and 
should  we  never  suffer  them  to  gain  the  victory  over  us,  their 
power  w^ould  be  lost. 

Speak  gently !  it  wdll  make  others  happier.  A  pleasant 
word  and  a  cheerful  smile  are  sometimes  worth  more  than  all 
else  the  world  could  give ;  and  we  know  not  how  deep  may 
be  the  sting  of  a  few  unkind  words  thoughtlessly  spoken. 
There  is  sorrow  and  sadness  in  this  world,  often  where  we 
least  suspect  it.  Oh !  then,  let  not  harsh  words  increase  the 
gloom,  but  kindly  tones  and  pleasant  smiles,  with  their  power¬ 
ful,  though  almost  imperceptible  influence,  shed  the  light  of 
cheerfulness  around  us,  like  the  bright  and  gladsome  sunlight, 
piercing  into  many  a  dark  and  gloomy  corner,  and  by  their 
mild  radiance,  changing  sorrow  into  joy.  Look  at  that  old 
man,  sitting  sadly  by  his  cottage  door,  his  gray  head  bowed 
with  grief,  his  cheek  furrowed  by  care ;  to  him  life  has  lost  all 
its  loveliness.  The  bright  sunlight  falls  unheeded  in  lines  of 
beaut}^  at  his  feet,  for  sight  has  long  since  left  him.  He  hears 
not  the  blithe  singing  of  the  birds,  warbling  over  his  head 
their  morning  song  of  praise;  nor  the  gentle  rippling  of  the 
brook,  so  peacefully  flowing  beside  him ;  nor  the  low  sighing 
of  the  mild  summer  air,  as  it  murmurs  softly  round  him,  sport¬ 
ing  with  the  scattered  silver  of  his  locks,  and  bearing  on  its 
breath  the  odor  of  the  flowers  blooming  so  brightly  near  him. 
Such  sounds  no  longer  afford  him  pleasure ;  for  if  not  all  un¬ 
heeded,  they  only  rouse  mournful  memories  of  the  past. 
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A  confused  bum  of  busy  hands  and  voices  in  the  cottage 
strikes  upon  his  ear,  and  the  sound  brings  to  his  mind  the  dim 
remembrance  of  a  time  when  he  too  was  busy ;  when  his 
word  was  law  in  the  cottage ;  when  he,  with  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  who  has  long  since  left  him  for  her  home  ’neath  the 
church-yard  turf,  cheerfully  toiled,  day  after  day,  for  the  child¬ 
ren  they  loved  so  dearly.  But  now  he  can  work  no  longer ; 
his  arm,  once  so  muscular,  is  palsied;  his  step,  once  firm  and 
elastic,  is  now  weak  and  faltering ;  his  day  of  usefulness  is 
past ;  his  children  have  taken  his  place  in  the  cottage,  and 
he  is  now  only  a  hindrance  to  them.  They  are  in  turn  anx¬ 
iously  laboring  for  their  children ;  their  time  and  minds  are 
occupied,  and  they  think  but  little  of  the  poor,  blind,  childish 
old  man,  further  than  daily  to  place  his  chair  at  the  cottage 
door,  and  lead  his  tottering  steps  to  it,  where  he  will  be  in 
no  one’s  way.  Poor  old  man  [  he  is  lonely,  and  sighs  as  he 
thinks,  that  none  care  for  him,  and  wonders  how  long  ere  his 
Heavenly  Father  will  call  him  from  a  world  which  has  lost  all 
its  charms.  His  mind,  like  his  body,  is  weak,  and  he  can  no 
longer  trust  with  the  firm  faith  of  younger  years.  His  heart 
is  full  of  bitterness,  for  he  is  very,  very  lonely,  and  there  is 
none  to  love  him ;  but  while  such  thoughts  are  confusedly 
passing  through  his  mind,  a  light  step  falls  upon  his  deadened 
ear,  then  a  soft  arm  is  twined  round  his  neck,  a  childish  voice 
whispers,  “Dear  grandpa,”  and  the  rosy  lips  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter  are  pressed  to  his  pale  cheeks,  while  her  golden  ring¬ 
lets  mingle  with  his  snowy  hair.  Those  were  simple  words ; 
but  oh !  with  what  power  do  they  go  to  that  old  man’s  heart ! 
See ;  a  smile  lights  up  his  withered  face,  and  tears,  long  frozen 
in  their  fountains,  are  melted  by  those  words  of  kindness,  and 
pour  down  his  wrinkled  cheek,  as  he  murmurs,  “  God  bless 
you,  darling!”  Could  the  world  have  bestowed  aught  that 
Avould  have  been  worth  those  two  gentle  words  ?  Oh  !  then, 
ever  speak  gently  to  the  aged.  Let  none  but  kind  words  be 
heard  by  them,  for  their  hearts  are  sad  and  lonely  enough, 
without  the  added  pang  of  careless  or  angry  words. 

Speak  gently,  too,  to  the  erring ;  the  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  it  may  be,  that  under  a  careless  exterior,  a  heart 
full  of  anguish  is  hid.  Sin  ever  brings  with  it  a  sting ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  such  as  have  erred  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
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mg  voice  of  friends,  or  the  silent  disapproval  of  conscience, 
have  found  that  the  paths  of  vice,  which  seemed  so  bright  with 
flowers,  are  strewed  with  thorns.  Harsh  words  of  contempt 
or  reproof  will  never  reclaim  the  wanderer.  He  must  be  drawn 
bj  gentleness  back  to  the  paths  of  truth ;  and  if  it  be  impossible 
to  reclaim  him,  still  speak  gently  :  his  punishment  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe,  and  harsh  words  ean  only  add  bitterness  to  his 
cup. 

Speak  gently  to  the  child ;  let  not  its  sensitive  nature  be 
shocked  and  hardened  by  words  of  anger  and  impatience.  All 
too  soon  will  come  the  consciousness  that  this  is  not  a  world 
of  perfect  happiness.  If  reproof  is  necessarj^ — which  is  often 
the  case  ;  for  “  foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child” — 
let  the  words  of  rebuke  be  gentle ;  then  will  they  touch  the 
heart,  and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  and  which  fretful  words  would  never  have  done.  Speak 
gently,  if  you  would  be  like  your  Saviour ;  harsh  words  were 
never  heard  from  his  lips ;  when  persecuted  and  reviled,  his 
answer  was  one  of  love.  All  his  actions,  all  his  words  were 
love — love  for  those  who  hated  him.  Was  not  he  kind  to  the 
aged?  See  him  restoring  to  the  mourning  widow  her  son. 
Was  not  he  kind  to  the  sinful?  Hear  his  gentle  words: 
“  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.”  Kind, 
too,  to  children  ;  hear  him  mildly  reprove  his  disciples  for 
sending  them  away  :  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

See  him  hanging  on  the  cross,  the  death-damp  on  his  holy 
brow,  his  hands,  his  feet  pierced  with  the  cruel  nails,  his  soul 
in  anguish  deep,  terrible,  overwhelming,  so  that  in  very  agony 
he  cries,  “  My  God !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  In 
the  midst  of  this  agony,  when  all  the  weight  of  a  world’s  guilt  is 
on  his  soul,  hear  him  pray  for  his  murderers:  “Father,  for¬ 
give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  Oh  !  was  ever 
gentleness  like  this  ?  Was  ever  love  like  this  ?  Shall  we,  with 
such  an  example  before  us,  ever  make  use  of  any  but  words 
of  gentleness  and  love  ?  H. 
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LUTHER’S  LAST  HOURS. 

BY  EMMA  B.  STORK. 

“  The  good  are  glorious  in  all  times; 

Even  on  the  dead  brow  lies 
A  radiance  by  the  spirit  left, 

When  entering  paradise.”  William  Wallace. 


We  have  accompanied  Lutlier  through  life's  battle-strife ;  we 
have  beheld  him  throughout  his  energetic  career  as  the  great 
warrior  and  the  li  good  soldier”  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
most  faithful  and  obedient  was  he  to  the  glorious  Captain  of 
his  salvation.  Truth  was  his  watchword.  “  I  came  to  fight  the 
battle  of  truth,  and  Cod  is  on  my  side.  Think  you  that  sick¬ 
ness,  or  fatigue,  or  death,  will  deter  me?  Nay,  I  am  clad  in 
an  armor  too  weighty  for  flight.” 

Of  Luther  it  may  be  said,  that,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he 
broke  the  chains  which  enslaved  the  human  mind,  and  restored 
his  fellow-men  to  light  and  liberty.  And  can  we  wonder  that, 
kept  ever  thus  upon  the  march,  and  in  active  service,  the 
Beformer  should,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when,  from  his 
highly  nervous  temperament,  increasing  infirmities  assailed 
him,  have  longed  for 

The  hour  that  ends  all  earthly  woes, 

And  gives  the  wearied  soul  repose  ? 

How  soft,  how  sweet,  that  last,  long  close 
Of  mortal  hope  and  fear  !’’ 


Hushed  be  our  souls  from  life’s  vain  throbbings,  and  softly 
let  us  glide  into  Luther’s  sick-room  and  accompany  him  to  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

“  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.” 


We  have  seen  how  he  has  lived,  let  us  now  meditate  upon 
his  death.  Thoughtfully  may  we  ponder  the  lessons  which 
this  scene  unfolds  to  our  spiritual  gaze.  For  it  will  be  good 
for  us  to  unlock  our  dull  senses  to  these  breathings  from  the 
spirit-land.  And  there  is  a  holy  pleasure  in  thus  reviewing 
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the  life,  and  trials,  and  the  latter  end  of  the  righteous.  “  For 
the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.” 

Therefore,  with  cheerfulness  and  hope,  we  view  this  instruct¬ 
ive  and  touching  scene,  as  we  witness  Luther’s  entrance  into 
life — his  victory  over  death — as  he  sweetly  falls  asleep  in  Jesus. 
“Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.”  Let  us  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  in 
his  departing  hours,  as  he  writes  to  a  friend:  “My  head  is  so 
weak  and  variable  that  I  can  neither  write  nor  read.  I  have 
finished  my  course  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  pray  that  it 
may  please  God  to  reunite  me  to  my  fathers,  and  give  back 
dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes.  I  am  satisfied  with  life,  if 
what  I  at  present  experience  can  he  called  life.  My  tribulations 
are  more  necessary  to  me  than  meat  and  drink ;  therefore, 
those  that  feel  them  ought  to  accustom  themselves  thereunto, 
and  learn  to  bear  them.  The  patiences  are  so  many,  that  my 
whole  life  is  nothing  hut  patience.”  He  was  attacked  with  several 
severe  spells  of  illness  before  his  final  one,  in  which  his  head 
was  most  seriously  affected.  On  several  different  occasions 
were  his  affectionate  friends,  with  his  wife  and  children,  gath¬ 
ered  around  his  bed,  believing,  from  the  violent  paroxysms  of 
the  disease,  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  On  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder  in  the  head,  which 
became  so  extreme  that  he  thought  he  must  sink  under  it.  He 
sent  for  Hr.  Bugenhagen  and  Justus  Jonas.  He  spoke  with 
great  seriousness  to  them,  and  said  he  thought  his  end  was 
near.  He  prayed  :  “If  this  be  my  last  hour,  0  Lord,  thy  will 
be  done !  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger  ;  chasten  me 
not  in  thy  hot  displeasure.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord. 
I  would  willingly  have  shed  my  blood  in  the  cause  of  thy 
Word;  but  perhaps  I  was  unworthy  of  that  honor.  Thy  will 
be  done !  Only  may  thy  name  be  glorified,  whether  by  my 
death  or  my  life.” 

While  he  uttered  this  prayer,  the  scene  was  most  impressive. 
Catharine,  with  her  children,  knelt  by  his  side,  their  hands 
clasped,  their  eyes  raised.  He  then  spoke  to  Justus  Jonas, 
and  professed  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  he  had  taught,  and 
requested  him  to  testify  to  the  world  that  he  believed  to  the  last 
in  the  doctrines  he  professed.  He  remained  silent  some  time 
in  mental  prayer.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed  :  “  Where  is  my 
dearest  little  John  ?”  The  child,  now  smiling  with  delight  at 
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the  sound  of  his  father’s  voice,  was  put  into  his  arms.  “My 
good  little  boy,”  said  he,  “  and  you,  my  dearest  Kate,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  a  good  and  gracious  God.  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  0 
Lord  God,  that  thy  providence  has  made  me  indigent  in  this 
world.  All  thou  hast  given  me  I  return  to  thee — my  wife  and 
children.  They  are  thine ;  oh !  feed  them  and  watch  over 
them.”  Catharine  pressed  his  cold  hand  to  her  lips,  to  her 
forehead.  “My  beloved  wife,”  he  said,  “let  God’s  Word  be 
thy  constant  guide.”  Poor  Catharine  was  for  a  moment  over¬ 
whelmed.  But  he  revived  again  from  this  attack,  and  was 
induced  to  make  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Count  Albert,  upon  his 
entreaty  that  he  would  come,  and  assist  and  counsel  him  in 
some  intricate  business.  Luther,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
Catharine  and  his  children,  set  out  on  this  fatiguing  journey. 
It  was  mid- winter.  He  was  nearly  exhausted  when  he  reached 
there,  and  was  laid  upon  a  couch  almost  lifeless.  The  Count 
was  sorry  that  he  had  sent  for  him  at  such  an  inclement  season. 
But  on  the  17th  of  February  he  grew  so  ill  that  his  friends 
requested  him  not  to  go  out.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  much 
of  his  approaching  death.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he  thought 
we  should  know  one  another  in  the  future  world ;  he  replied 
with  energv,  “I  trulv  believe  so.”  And  this  beautiful  belief 
of  the  great  Reformer  is  corroborated  by  the  words  of  the 
inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself,  who  says:  “Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know 
in  part ;  but  then  shall  L  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 
Then  the  darkness  will  have  passed  away  which  too  often, 
here  below,  conceals  a  Christian  brother  from  our  gaze ;  and 
the  communion  of  saints,  imperfect  in  this  state  of  probation, 
will  be  consummated  there,  where  light  and  love  will  eternally 
beam.  And  St.  Paul  still  further  supports  this  delightful  hope 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wherein  he  addresses  his  con¬ 
verts  as  being  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  this  is  based  upon  the  expectation  of  their 
recognition  of  each  other  in  the  eternal  world,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reciprocation  of  enjoyment,  and  the  communion  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  heaven.  So  that  true  Christians  may  confidently 
expect  to  meet  again 


“  Where  Peace  will  wreathe  her  chain 
Round  them  for  ever.” 
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We  feel  convinced  that  the  Word  of  God  authorizes  the 
sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  subject.  The  life  and  death  of 
eminent  men  are  for  posterity — 

“  For  U3  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die.” 


They  are  to  be  our  study.  The  Scripture  thus  rebukes  the 
carelessness  of  mankind  on  this  solemn  event :  “  The  righteous 
dieth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart.”  Meditating  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  Luther,  we  find  that  he  was  in  harmony  with 
himself,  and  as  he  had  lived ,  so  he  died  to  the  glory  of  his  God. 
Thus  entering  his  dying-chamber,  with  his  friends  and  sons, 
and  breathing  immortal  hopes,  he  remained  a  long  time  at 
prayer.  Afterwards  he  said  to  the  physician,  who  had  arrived, 
u  I  am  very  weak,  and  my  sufferings  increase.”  They  gave 
him  drops,  and  tried  to  restore  heat  by  friction.  He  composed 
himself,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  said :  “Are  you  all  sitting 
here  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  to  your  repose  ?”  It  was  eleven  at 
night.  He  then  began  to  pray  most  fervently  in  Latin.  “  In 
manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum,  Domine,  He  us  veritatis. 
Pray,  all  of  you,  my  friends,  that  the  reign  of  our  Lord  may 
be  extended,  for  tlie  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Pope  are  full  of 
threatenings.”  Again  he  closed  his  ejres  and  slept  a  short 
time.  When  he  awoke,  he  requested  to  rise,  and  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  winter  landscape,  the  clear 
heavens,  the  shining  stars,  the  light  of  the  pale  moon  glittering 
on  the  frosty  hill-tops.  “My  dear  Jonas,”  said  he,  “I  was 
born  in  Eisleben,  and  here,  I  believe,  I  shall  rest.”  He  then 
prayed  most  devoutly.  There  was  an  evident  change  in  his 
countenance,  whicli  induced  his  friends  to  summon  the  physi¬ 
cians;  Count  and  Countess  Albert  also  hastened  to  his  room. 
He  turned  to  them,  and  said:  “Beloved  friends,  I  die  here.” 
He  begged  them  all  to  bear  testimony  that  he  died  in  the  faith 
he  had  taught.  His  prayers  continued  fervent,  till  suddenly 
his  eyes  closed;  clasping  his  hands  together,  and  without  a 
struggle,  he  breathed  his  last. 

“A  crown  of  heavenly  radiance  now, 

A  harp  of  golden  strings, 

Glitters  upon  his  deathless  brow, 

And  to  his  hymn-note  sings.” 
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According  to  St.  Paul,  bow  “ abundant ”  must  have  been 
Luther’s  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! 

And  what  a  contrast  to  this  noble  Christian  life  and  death  do 
the  life  and  death  of  two  eminent  men  of  our  own  day  and  coun¬ 
try  present  !  While  hovering  over  the  grave,  and  in  the  wreck 
of  life,  with  their  last  feeble,  flickering  breath,  they  called  upon 
Jesus,  whom  they  had  neglected  and  injured  by  their  long 
continuance  in  sin,  and  penitently  they  then  sued  for  a  passport 
into  His  eternal  city.  And  we  believe — blessed  be  His  mercy — 
that,  at  the  “  eleventh  hour,”  they  were  forgiven  and  accepted 
through  His  atoning  blood.  And  is  this  cowardly  entrance 
and  faint  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  worthy  to 
be  heralded  and  trumpeted  throughout  the  world  as  some  great 
trophy  to  the  ££ Cross  of  Christ?”  Are  the  gifts  of  genius  or 
eloquence  any  excuse  for  an  example  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel  precepts  ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  fear  that  some  of 
the  unwise  disciples  have  wielded  an  influence  injurious  to  the 
ungodly,  while  they  have  been  betrayed  into  a  shameful  weak¬ 
ness,  in  their  extravagant  eulogies,  even  in  the  holy  place,  over 
the  penitential  confessions  of  these  men.  Henceforth,  let  all  such 
death-scenes  be  veiled  by  hope  and  silence. 

“  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  the  Christian  lies  ? 

Yes  ;  but  not  his :  ’tis  Death  itself  there  dies.” 


•  •  • 


THE  LESSONS  OF  AUTUMN. 

BY  REY.  P.  RIZER. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  face  of  nature  presented  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearance  from  that  which  we  now  behold.  The  meadows 
were  carpeted  with  a  livery  of  green,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
were  clothed  with  the  rich  and  growing  foliage  of  summer. 
The  atmosphere  was  balmy  and  genial,  inspiring  with  delight 
those  whose  inclinations  led  them  to  morning  walks.  But  now 
we  are  chilled  by  the  breezes  which  were  lately  so  refreshing. 
The  fields  have  lost  their  gaiety,  and  the  leaves,  which,  a  short 
time  ago,  were  so  vigorous  and  luxuriant,  are  bitten  by  the 
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frost,  and  are  withering  and  fading  away.  The  summer  is 
gone,  and  autumn,  the  harbinger  of  winter,  is  upon  us. 

The  seasons  which  follow  each  other  in  perpetual  round,  and 
give  rise  to  so  many  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  I 
cannot  regard  as  intended  by  the  Creator  to  exert  only  a  phy¬ 
sical  influence.  They  certainly  teach  great  and  important 
moral  lessons,  to  which  it  becomes  us  all  to  take  heed. 

Autumn,  with  its  yellow  hues,  its  fading  and  falling  leaves, 
is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  waning  nature  of  all  the  enjoyments 
connected  with  earthly  life. 

In  symbolical  language,  green  is  generally  indicative  of  health, 
vigor,  and  thrift ;  because  this  color  is  presented  by  foliage 
whilst  supplied  with  the  sap  that  circulates  in  plants  for  their 
sustenance  and  development.  Hence,  when  a  different  color 
supervenes,  such  as  we  now  behold  covering  the  face  of  vege¬ 
table  nature,  we  are  assured  that  the  supplies  from  the  fountain 
of  life  have  been  cut  off,  and  that  there  is  a  tendencv  to  disso- 
lution.  Who  has  not  been  both  amused  and  instructed  whilst 
contemplating  the  variegated  hue  of  the  autumnal  leaf?  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  change  in  vegetation  begins 
to  take  place,  we  sometimes  behold  the  most  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  tints,  pencilled  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  forest.  Eed,  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow,  are  so 
delicately  combined  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  impression  ; 
and  this  shows  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  is  grand 
and  glorious  in  all  his  operations,  even  in  those  which  are  con. 
nected  with  decay  and  dissolution.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid  a 
sensation  of  gloom  and  melancholy  in  the  contemplation  of 
autumnal  scenery,  notwithstanding  all  its  magnificence  and 
beauty.  The  shrill  sounds  of  some  familiar  insects,  falling  upon 
our  ears  after  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  horizon ;  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  products  of  summer  have  reached  their  culminat¬ 
ing  point ;  a  peculiar  dulness  that  seems  to  pervade  the  glens  and 
fields,  where,  but  a  short  time  ago,  all  was  life  and  activity, 
combined  with  the  withered  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  forest, 
now  fallen  and  falling  at  our  feet,  naturally  cause  an  indescrib¬ 
able  feeling  of  sadness  to  steal  in  upon  us,  and  excite  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  change  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  overtake  all 
the  children  of  Adam,  and  transfer  us  to  another  sphere  of 
existence. 
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What  is  implied  in  the  fading  nature  of  man  as  an  earthly 
being,  which  is  represented  by  the  change  of  the  foliage  in 
autumn  ? 

We  are  to  understand  two  important  particulars,  namely,  that 
our  situation  in  this  world  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  and  that 
whatever  earthly  beauty  and  glory  may  distinguish  us  among 
the  creatures  of  God,  will  depart  in  proportion  as  we  lose  our 
supplies  of  nourishment  and  strength  from  the  tree  of  physical 
life. 

There  is  a  time  in  our  career  when  we  ordinarily  feel  con¬ 
scious  of  that  power  and  majesty  with  which  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  being  has  clothed  the  human  constitution.  There  is 
nerve  in  the  right  arm,  well  calculated  to  maintain  our  position 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  there  is  firmness  and  elasticity  in  every 
step  which  we  make  on  the  journey  of  life  ;  there  is  a  hidden 
fire  in  the  eye  undimmed  by  age ;  dignity  is  stamped  upon  the 
brow,  and  the  rosy  glow  of  health  is  conspicuous  upon  the 
cheek.  But  these  indications  of  majesty  and  powder,  imparted 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  not  reliable.  They  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  as  permanent.  A  change  will  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  earthly  dream.  The  verdure  and  freshness  of 
youth  are  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  fulness  and  perfection  of 
manhood,  and  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  old  age ;  and  then, 
to  crown  the  scene,  Death ,  in  his  ghastly  horrors,  presents  him¬ 
self,  and  man,  bereft  of  all  his  earthly  glory,  is  laid  low  in  the 
gloomy  grave.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  sunder¬ 
ing  of  those  ties  which,  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  afford 
us  so  much  delight.  Permanence  and 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  society.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  we  should  desire  a  continuance  of  those  relations  which 
we  sustain  to  the  loved  ones  of  earth.  But  our  happiness  in 
this  respect  is  constantly  liable  to  interruption.  The  hand  of 
time  is  ever  working  changes  among  our  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates.  We  behold  them  sicken  and  die,  and  they  are  taken 
away  from  us  to  u  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns.”  Their  bodies,  it  is  true,  may,  for  a  while 
after  their  departure,  be  gazed  upon,  and  may  be  kept  in  some 
consecrated  spot,  which,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  we  can 
adorn  with  green  sod,  with  sweet  flowers,  and  with  Parian 
marble,  as  an  expression  of  our  affection  for  their  memory. 
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But,  alas !  all  that  was  beautiful  is  faded,  and  the  flesh-worm 
soon  accomplishes  his  work  of  destruction.  Thus  do  our 
friends  and  companions  fade  as  a  leaf,  and  we,  too,  feel  within 
us  the  symptoms  of  approaching  decay.  Many  of  us  having 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  great 
changes.  The  fire  and  elasticity  of  youth  are  gone.  The 
cheeks  have  become  blanched  and  sunken ;  the  head  is  silvered 
o’er  with  whiteness,  and  the  tread  is  weak  and  tottering.  There 
is  no  greenness  nor  freshness ;  all  is  dry  and  withered ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  naught  remained  but  the  vestige  of 
what  was  once  vigorous  and  powerful.  How  strikingly  does 
this  picture  illustrate  and  confirm  the  fading  nature  of  man  as 
an  earthly  being ! 

That  this  is  no  fancy-sketch,  is  evident  to  all  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  human  nature.  It  is  a  picture  true  to  nature  and 
true  to  life ;  but,  like  all  pictures,  it  has  two  aspects — a  dark  and 
a  bright  one. 

That  “we  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf,”  is  unquestionably,  from  a 
temporal  stand-point,  a  melancholy  consideration.  For  it  involves 
the  destruction  of  that  complicated  and  wonderful  piece  of 
machinery  by  which  the  immortal  spirit  is  connected  with  the 
physical  world,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  exhibit  its  powers. 
This  human  body  is  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
image  of  the  Divine  Creator ;  and  when  it  attains  the  size, 
proportion,  and  vigorous  condition  of  undisturbed  nature,  it 
certainly  does  reflect,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  God.  But,  notwithstanding'  the  matchless  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  its  mechanism,  and  the  superiority  over  all  other 
animal  organizations  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  it  must  fall 
before  the  scythe  of  the  destroyer,  and  return  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken.  We  look  with  mingled  veneration  and 
regret  upon  the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  castle,  which  had 
involved  thousands  in  its  erection,  and  whose  spacious  halls 
had  once  been  thronged  with  gay  inmates.  Dilapidated  walls 
covered  with  moss,  masses  of  costly  columns  and  polished 
marble  lying  in  sad  confusion,  together  with  the  sombre  silence 
that  broods  upon  the  spot  where  once  the  wine  sparkled  in  a 
thousand  cups,  and  the  festive  song  was  echoed  amid  the  gor¬ 
geous  display  of  tapestried  saloons,  incline  us  to  exclaim, 
“Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !”  But  what  is  this  compared 
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with  the  destruction  of  that  wonderful  temple  of  the  human 
body,  which  arose  under  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Creator,  for 
the  habitation  of  the  immortal  soul?  It  is  as  the  demolition 
of  a  child’s  toy.  The  ruins  of  this  divinely -built  temple  pre¬ 
sent  a  spectacle  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  painful ;  and, 
when  contemplated  in  view  of  their  preeminently  important 
relations  to  the  universe  of  God,  are  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  the  profoundest  gloom'.  Philosophers  may  prate  about 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  persuade  themselves  that 
death  is  a  “mere  natural  phenomenon,”  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  supervention  upon  the  fall  of  man ;  but  the  Christian,  having 
been  differently  instructed  by  the  inspired  volume,  cannot  but 
regard  the  dissolution  of  our  physical  frame  as  the  most  dire¬ 
ful  calamity  that  happens  during  the  earthly  existence  of  man. 
The  fall  into  the  cold  grave  is  a  mighty  and  ghastly  fall, 
involving  infinitely  more  real  loss  than  the  ruins  of  all  the 
castles  and  palaces  that  ever  gave  splendor  to  the  reigns  of 
califs,  kings,  and  emperors  on  this  great  globe.  And  when 
the  fatal  transgression  of  our  federal  heads,  in  Eden’s  garden, 
brought  upon  them  and  their  posterity  this  tremendous  curse, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  “Nature  sighed  to  her  inmost  depths.” 
0  Death !  thou  inexorable  tyrant !  how  horrible  is  thy  aspect, 
and  how  terrific  is  thy  power,  when  man,  in  dignity  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  lies  cold  beneath  thy  iron  heel !  Can 
no  elixir  be  discovered  to  counteract  the  effects  of  thy  poison 
when  infused  into  the  human  system  ?  Alas !  alas  !  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  there  is  no  escape. 

“We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,”  says  the  prophet.  This  fading 
process  is  universal.  Not  only  the  aged,  who  have  threescore 
and  ten  times  seen  the  green  foliage  of  summer  succeeded  by 
the  yellow  tints  of  autumn,  are  destined  to  fall,  like  the  tre¬ 
mulous  leaf  deprived  of  its  sap,  and  to  be  laid  helpless  and 
lifeless  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  but  the  young,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  hilarity  and  bright  anticipations,  are  rapidly 
fading  away. 

Saw  you  that  gentle  young  lady  of  sixteen  summers,  on 
whose  youthful  cheeks  the  glow  of  health  and  beauty  was 
often  conspicuous,  as  she  occupied  her  wonted  seat  in  the 
sanctuary,  or  graced  the  social  circle  with  her  presence  ?  Do 
you  remember  her  bright  eye,  her  loving,  confiding  look,  her 
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humble  mien,  her  sincere  and  unpretending  piety  ?  Where  is 
she  now?  Does  her  leaf  still  flourish  in  the  greenness  of 
earthly  life  ?  Alas !  she  has  faded  with  the  beauty  of  the 
summer  rose,  and  fallen  with  the  autumnal  leaf.  She  sleeps 
beneath  the  shades  of  Woodland,  awaiting  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  morn. 

This  leads  us  to  contemplate  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
We  have  seen,  from  an  earthly  stand-point,  that  death  is  a  most 
direful  calamity ;  but  it  is  a  calamity  that  is  confined  to  an 
earthly  state.  And  the  earth,  with  all  its  beauty  and  glory,  is 
not  desirable  as  a  permanent  abode.  Hence  the  sentiment,  “We 
all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,”  is  replete  with  consolation  to  all  who 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  The  fading 
of  the  autumnal  leaf,  reminding  them  of  their  own  fading 
nature,  suggests  to  them  a  beautiful  analogy.  The  autumn  of 
life  will  be  followed  by  the  spring  of  an  eternal  existence. 
The  leaf  must  fade  and  fall.  The  winter  must  intervene ;  and 
then  the  flowers  of  hope  will  again  unfold  their  petals  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  gentle  dew  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  another  and 
a  better  world,  never  more  to  be  nipped  by  the  chilling  frost. 

“There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 

Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

“  There  everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers ; 

Death,  like  a  narrow  stream,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours.” 


THE  PURITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  D.  HARBAUGH. 

The  grand  design  of  Christ’s  mission  to  our  fallen  world 
was  the  salvation  of  man.  To  accomplish  this  end,  he  suffered 
and  died,  and  erected  his  kingdom  upon  the  glorious  principles 
of  love  and  purity. 

The  purity  of  the  Church  implies  three  things:  purity  of 
doctrine,  purity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  life. 
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God  has  made  the  Church  the  repository  of  his  truth.  It  is, 
therefore,  her  duty  to  preserve  it  unadulterated,  and  fulfil  the 
injunction  of  the  Saviour,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  The  Church  is  to 
receive  the  truth  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  as  recorded  by  those  holy  men  who  were  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  proclaim 
it,  in  its  simple,  unadorned  purity,  to  a  perishing  world.  The 
Word  of  God  frequently  effects  but  little,  on  account  of  the 
drapery  thrown  around  it.  It  then  becomes  like  a  sheathed 
sword,  and  loses  its  power.  But  let  that  Word  be  presented  in 
all  its  original  simplicity  and  completeness,  and  it  proves  itself 
the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  depravity,  of  the  atonement,  of  justification 
by  faith,  of  illumination  and  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
must  be  unceasingly  proclaimed.  The  Church  must  earnestly 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  idea 
entertained  by  some,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  a  man 
believes,  is  a  presumption  which  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  “As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.”  No  one,  therefore,  can 
be  a  Christian,  who  rejects  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 

Purity  of  heart  on  the  part  of  its  members,  is  also  implied  in 
the  Church’s  purity.  This  is  evident  from  the  language  of 
Christ  to  Nicodemus:  “Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Those  who  have  been  received  into  the  Church  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  regenerated,  and  kept  under  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Without  the  infusion  of  this  spiritual  life 
in  its  members,  the  Church  would  be  like  a  body  without  a 
soul.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  “be  an  example  of  believers, 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
purity .”  Christ  required  those  who  wished  to  become  his 
disciples  to  imbibe  his  holy  temper,  and  therefore  said  unto 
them,  “Learn  of  me.”  In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  he 
declared,  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ,  for  they  shall  see 
God.” 

The  life  of  the  Church  must  also  be  pure.  The  Saviour  said 
to  his  disciples,  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  “Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.”  He  designed  his  Church  to  exhibit  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  her  external  conduct  must  correspond  with 
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tlie  profession  she  has  made,  or  the  influence  which  God  would 
have  her  exert  will  fail.  The  proverb,  “Actions  speak  louder 
than  words,”  is  full  of  truth.  Christianity  becomes  attractive 
and  convincing,  only  when  members  of  the  Church  display 
“the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.” 


THE  RICHEST  PRINCE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KORNER. 

Once  at  Worms,  with  boastful  praises 
Of  their  kingdoms’  treasures  all, 

Spake  the  noble  German  princes, 

In  the  Kaiser’s  royal  hall. 

First  outspake  a  scornful  noble  : 

“  Veined  with  mines  my  mountains  stand ; 

All  their  shafts  are  rich  in  silver ; 

Glorious  is  my  Saxon  land!” 

“  Lo !  my  land  is  rich  and  fruitful,” 

Cried  the  ruler  of  the  Rhine ; 

“  Golden  corn-fields  in  its  valleys, 

On  its  hills,  the  precious  vine.” 

Boasted  then  the  royal  Ludwig : 

“  Waiting  on  my  kingly  will, 

Mighty  cities,  richest  cloisters 
My  Bavarian  valleys  fill.” 

Then  brave  Eberhard  the  bearded, 

Wirtemburg’s  beloved  lord, 

Spake :  “We  boast  no  mighty  cities, 

W e  can  boast  no  treasure-hoard. 

“  Yet,  though  wide  and  wild  our  forests, 

None  therein  may  suffer  scathe  ; 

I  can  sleep  securely,  trusting 
In  my  subjects’  loyal  faith.” 

And  the  noble  German  princes 
Cried  together,  one  and  all : 

“  Thou  the  bearded!  thou  art  richest 
In  the  Kaiser’s  royal  hall.” 

Albany ,  Oct.  3, 1853.  I  . 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

There  is  an  element  of  power  which,  is  too  seldom  used  for 
the  furtherance  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  It  is  prayer,  earnest 
prayer  in  the  closet  and  the  family  for  the  descent  of  that  Spirit 
which  can  alone  tear  away  the  veil  from  the  human  heart,  and 
pour  the  light  of  truth  into  its  dark  chambers.  We  know  not 
how  it  is  that  believers  can  expect  the  largest  measure  of 
productiveness  to  follow  the  planting  of  gospel  seed,  without  a 
compliance  on  their  part  with  that  apostolic  injunction, 
“  Brethren,  pray  for  us.;:  These  Sabbath  services — why  do 
they  not  work  out  greater  results  for  God,  and  truth,  and 
humanity?  Why  is  vice  so  rampant,  and  infidelity  so  bold, 
and  error  so  successful  in  promulgating  falsehood  ?  Why  is 
there,  in  many  portions  of  the  Church  itself,  a  growing 
.  conformity  to  the  temper,  and  maxims,  and  conduct  of  the 
world?  Those  who  never  find  their  way  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  need  not  ask  why.  There  is  power  in  the  pulpit,  but 
that  power  is  increased,  may  we  not  say  a  thousand-fold,  when 
from  every  Christian  dwelling  supplications  ascend  daily  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  arguments  and  expostulations  that  are 
thrown  out  from  the  pulpit  upon  the  ears  and  convictions 
of  men. 

“Continue  in  prayer,”  said  Paul  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  “  withal, 
praying  also  for  us;”  to  what  end?  “that  God  would  open 
unto  us  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ.” 
The  minister  of  Christ  needs  boldness ;  pray  that  he  may  have 
it.  The  door  of  his  own  fidelity  may  be  shut  by  the  fear  of 
man,  by  the  storms  of  persecution ;  pray  that  he  may  never 
lack  the  courage  that  is  required  to  declare  the  whole  of  his 
Master’s  will.  Perhaps  he  may  be  afraid  of  offending  you; 
pray  that  he  may  be  raised  above  all  such  apprehension,  that 
he  may  utter  the  truth  boldly,  and  all  of  it ;  and  then,  when 
he  denounces  your  besetting  sins,  you  will  love  him  the  more 
for  his  faithfulness,  and  instead  of  threatening  to  take  away  his 
bread,  you  will  add  something  to  make  it  more  palatable. 

Pray  for  your  minister,  that  a  door  may  be  opened  into  the 
hearts  of  others,  so  that  the  words  of  admonition  and  invita¬ 
tion  which  he  brings,  in  his  Master's  name,  may  find  an 
entrance  and  a  lodgment  there.  Perhaps  your  supplications  may 
be  chosen  as  the  magnetic  medium  along  which  some  message 
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from  on  high  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  doubting,  or  resisting, 
or  trembling,  or  seeking  sinner;  the  message  of  alarm,  of 
instruction  or  peace. 

Pray  for  the  universal  spread  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
gospel.  The  cause  of  missions  stands  as  much  in  need  of  your 
prayers  as  your  money.  In  heathen  countries,  the  bars  that 
shut  out  gospel  influences  from  the  conscience  are  as  strong  as 
centuries  of  growth  could  make  them.  Idolatry  offers  a 
mighty  resistance  to  the  plain  reasoning  of  Scripture.  To  the 
mind  of  the  idolater,  evangelical  truth  is  not  self-evident ;  his 
moral  perceptions  are  too  thickly  wrapped  in  the  dark  folds  of 
superstition  and  error,  to  seize  at  once  upon  conclusions  that 
to  you  are  so  manifest.  And  when  the  truth  at  last  works  its 
way  through  the  darkness  that  envelopes  the  understanding, 
the  resistance  of  the  heart  is  as  powerful  as  ever,  wedded  as 
it  is  to  the  license  which  a  false  worship  gives.  None  feel  the 
necessity  of  the  Church’s  prayers  more  than  those  who  are 
laboring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  rear  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  where  the  abominations  of  paganism  abound ; 
and  every  message  that  comes  from  those  regions  of  moral 
night,  bears  the  request,  “  Brethren,  pray  for  us.”  Pray,  then, 
for  the  missionary  of  the  cross ;  pray  that  God  would  open  to 
him  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ ;  that 
the  massive  bolts  which  imprison  the  conscience  of  the 
idolater  may  be  thrown  back,  and  that  the  Lord’s  arm  may 
strike  the  blow  that  shall  set  his  spirit  free.  The  chain  of 
prayer  that  is  said,  even  now,  to  encircle  the  earth,  is  not  as 
strong  and  as  bright  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  are,  here  and 
there,  imperfect  links.  There  are  Christians,  and  Christian 
churches,  who  sometimes  forget  to  pray  for  Christ’s  reign,  and 
the  conquest  of  his  enemies. 

Pray  that  the  ministry  every  where  may  be  more  faithful, 
more  courageous,  more  alive  to  the  great  interests  that  have 
been  placed  in  their  hands,  more  discriminating  in  the 
detection,  and  more  bold  in  the  exposure,  of  the  evils  that 
oppress  and  corrupt  mankind.  If  you  would  see  the  power  of 
Satan  grow  less ;  if  you  would  see  the  budding  and  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  of  righteousness ;  if  you  would  see,  every 
where,  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  have  power  to 
convert  this  world  into  a  home  of  peace  for  all  nations,  then, 
brethren',  pray  for  us. 
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CHRIST  MAKES  A  LITE. 

Without  the  full  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  body  and 
soul,  our  deliverance  would  be  incomplete.  The  body  is  part 
of  us,  though  not  the  better  part ;  and  they  who  measurably 
neglect  it  in  this  life,  in  order  to  bestow  their  chief  attention 
upon  the  soul,  the  higher  part  of  our  nature,  take  the  surest 
way  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  body  in  another  and  eternal 
state.  “Thy  dead  shall  live,”  (says  Christ  by  his  Spirit;) 
“together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.”  To  which 
the  prophet  responds,  “Awake,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust!”  and 
then,  turning  to  the  Messiah,  he  says,  “Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herbs,  when  the  earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead.”  As  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  dew-drops  in  a  summer  morning,  sparkling  with 
light  and  glory,  shall  be  the  multitudes  on  that  eventful  morn 
when  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  sound  the  loud  reveille. 
Then  shall  the  mystery  of  God  be  finished.  Then  shall  it  be 
seen  that  the  second  Adam  was  a  glorious  and  victorious  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  first ;  that  what  the  one  lost  by  disobedience  has 
been  fully  restored  by  the  obedience  of  the  other,  and  far  more 
besides ;  that  they  that  have  put  their  trust  in  him,  though 
once  they  were  dead,  both  naturally  and  spiritually,  yet  now 
they  live,  and  live  with  the  joyful  assurance  that  they  cannot 
die  any  more ;  that  pain,  death,  disease,  imperfection,  and  sin, 
can  have  no  admittance  to  the  heavenly  paradise,  bright  and 
eternal  counterpart  of  the  earthly.  Satan  and  all  his  hosts  are 
banished  for  ever.  They  have  their  place  assigned  them  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  thither  shall 
be  cast  whosoever  is  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
How  short  is  your  triumph,  0  ye  enemies  of  Christ  and  his 
people !  What  a  dreadful  end  awaits  all  despisers  of  his 
grace!  “ Oh  that  they  were  wise!  that  they  would  consider 
their  latter  end !” 
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THE  HIGHEST  STYLE  OF  GREATNESS. 

The  moral  aspects  of  Pascal’s  character  are  as  inviting  as  those  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  :  here,  too,  he  was  truly  great.  Some  infirmities,  indeed,  he  had,  for 
he  was  no  more  than  man;  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  very  few  who  as 
passionately  pursue  the  acquisition  of  moral  excellence  as  the  quest  after 
speculative  truth ;  who,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  believe  that  the 
highest  form  of  humanity  is  not  intellect  but  goodness.  Usually  it  is  far  other¬ 
wise  ;  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion  between  the  diligence  and  assiduity 
which  men  are  ordinarily  willing  to  expend  on  their  own  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Even  of  those  who  are  in  good  degree  under  the  influence  of 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  whose  conduct  in  all  the  more  important 
instances  of  life  shows  it,  how  few  are  there  who  make  that  comprehensive 
rectitude,  the  obligation  of  which  they  acknowledge,  and  the  ideal  of  which 
they  admire,  the  study  of  their  lives,  the  rule  of  their  daily  actions  in  little 
things  as  well  as  great;  or  who  analyze  their  motives  and  school  their  hearts 
(in  the  habitual  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling)  in  conscious  obedience 
to  it !  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  indication  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  human  nature,  that  of  those  three  distinct  orders  of 
“greatness”  which  Pascal  has  so  exquisitively  discriminated  in  his  Pensees — 
power,  intellect,  and  goodness — the  admiration  inspired  by  the  first  two 
should  be  so  much  greater  than  that  inspired  by  the  last.  The  reverence 
for  genius,  in  particular,  often  degenerates  into  something  like  idolatry  ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  lead  to  the  proverbial  but  most  culpable  extenuation 
of  grave  faults  on  the  part  of  biographers,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a 
spot  on  the  bright  luminary  they  admire.  Even  if  moral  excellence  be 
theoretically  allowed  to  claim  equal  enthusiasm,  it,  in  fact,  rarely  receives  it. 
How  vivid,  after  all,  is  the  sentiment  which  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon  or  a 
Shakspeare  usually  excites  in  the  young  and  ardent,  compared  with  that 
with  which  they  regard  a  Howard  or  a  Martyn !  Yet  invincible  patience, 
heroic  constancy,  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  proof  against  all  flatteries 
and  all  menace,  perfect  candor,  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  humility,  benevolence, 
and  charity,  are  surely  not  less  worthy  of  our  most  enthusiastic  admiration 
than  those  qualities  of  mind  which  discover  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  pour 
forth  beautiful  strains  of  poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs,  according  to  Paley’s  ingenious  remark,  of  the 
originality  of  the  gospel,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
that  it  chiefly  insists  on  the  cultivation  of  an  order  of  virtues  which  had 
been  least  applauded  by  man,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  man  was  most 
deficient;  of  humility,  meekness,  patience,  rather  than  of  those  opposite 
virtues  to  which  the  active  principles  of  his  nature  would  most  readily 
prompt  him,  and  which  have  been  accordingly  the  chief  objects  of  culture 
and  admiration.  TYe  may  extend  the  remark,  and  observe,  that  it  is  an 
equal  indication  of  the  originality  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  divinity  of  its 
origin,  that  the  ideal  of  greatness  which  it  has  presented  to  us  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character  from  that  which  has  chiefly  fixed  the  enthusiastic  gaze  of  man. 
It  is  not  one  in  which  power  and  intellect  constitute  the  predominant  quali¬ 
ties,  associated  with  just  so  much  virtue  as  serves  to  make  the  picture  free 
from  all  grave  reproach;  but  the  perfection  of  truth,  rectitude,  and  love  — 
to  which  even  the  attributes  of  superhuman  power  and  superhuman  wisdom, 
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with  which  they  are  blended,  are  so  wonderfully  subordinated,  that  they 
seem,  as  they  are,  intrinsically  of  inferior  lustre.  Glorious  as  is  their  light, 
it  is  absolutely  quenched  in  the  brighter  effulgence  of  ineffable  and  supernal 
goodness.  We  think  of  Caesar  as  the  great  warrior  and  the  great  states¬ 
man  ;  of  Shakspeare  as  the  great  poet ;  of  Newton  as  the  great  philosopher : 
when  the  Christian  thinks  of  his  Master,  though  he  believes  him  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  immeasurably  greater  power  and  wisdom  than  theirs,  his  first, 
last  thought  is,  that  he  is  The  Good. — Edinburgh  Review. 


WHERE  YOUR  TREASURE  IS,  THERE  WILL  YOUR  HEART  BE  ALSO. 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  not  more  certain  than  its  awful  import. 
The  treasure  of  most  men  is  wealth.  With  what  toil  do  they  dig  for  it 
during  the  long  years  in  which  they  bury  their  hearts’  best  affections  and 
energies  in  the  cares  of  worldly  pursuits !  And  when  they  have  secured  it, 
with  what  suicidal  folly  do  they  incarcerate  their  souls  in  those  treasuries 
where  they  have  hidden  their  wealth  from  the  avaricious  gaze  of  envious 
neighbors!  Thus,  in  order  both  to  get  and  to  keep  their  wealth,  men  bury 
their  hearts  in  the  damp,  dark,  and  godless  vaults  of  this  accursed  earth, 
and  delude  themselves  by  calling  these  follies  of  grown-up  men,  business. 

How  completely  their  hearts  are  buried  is  not  perceived  by  many,  until 
their  “riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,”  or  “thieves  break 
through  and  steal  ”  them.  Then,  in  despair,  they  say,  “  Ye  have  taken  away 
my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more?”  or  they  “  curse  God,  and  die.”  Had  they 
employed  them  for  God  and  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  they  would  have 
been  happy  in  their  use,  and  have  found  them  again  in  heaven. 

The  fable  tells  us,  that  a  miser  having  scraped  together  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  denying  himself  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  was 
much  embarrassed  where  to  lodge  it  most  securely.  After  many  perplexing 
debates  with  himself,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  a  corner  in  a  retired  field, 
where  he  deposited  his  treasure,  and  with  it  his  heart,  in  a  hole  which  he 
dug  for  that  purpose.  His  mind  was  now  for  a  moment  at  ease ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  many  paces  in  his  way  home  when  all  his  anxiety  returned, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  going  back  to  see  that  every  thing  was  safe.  This 
he  repeated  again  and  again,  till  he  was  at  length  observed  by  a  laborer 
who  was  mending  a  hedge  in  an  adjacent  meadow.  The  fellow,  concluding 
that  something  extraordinary  must  be  the  occasion  of  these  frequent  visits, 
marked  the  spot;  and  coming  in  the  night  in  order  to  examine  it,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  prize,  and  bore  it  off  unmolested. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  miser  again  renewed  his  visit ;  when,  finding 
his  treasure  gone,  he  broke  out  in  the  most  bitter  exclamations.  A  traveller, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  by  at  the  same  time,  was  moved  by  his  com¬ 
plaints  to  inquire  the  cause  of  them.  “Alas,”  replied  the  miser,  “  I  have 
sustained  the  most  cruel  and  irreparable  loss.  Some  villain  has  robbed  me 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  I  buried  under  this  stone  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday.”  “ Buried  /”  returned  the  traveller  with  surprise ;  “  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  method,  truly,  of  disposing  of  your  riches.  Why  did  you  not 
rather  keep  them  in  your  house,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  your  daily 
occasions?” 

uEaily  occasions  /”  resumed  the  miser,  with  an  air  of  much  indignation  ; 
“do  }mu  imagine  I  so  little  know  the  value  of  money  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  run 
away  with  by  occasions  f  On  the  contrary,  I  had  prudently  resolved  not  to 
touch  a  single  shilling  of  it.” 
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“  If  that  was  your  wise  resolution,”  answered  the  traveller,  “  I  see  no  sort 
of  reason  for  your  being  thus  afflicted :  it  is  but  to  put  this  stone  in  the  place 
of  your  treasure,  and  it  will  answer  all  your  purposes  full  as  well.” 


WHAT  IS  BELIEVING? 

THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  HAD  BEEN  LONG  UNDER  DEEP  CONVICTION. 

“At  last,”  says  he,  “  when  I  had  lost  all  hope,  these  words  were  deeply 
impressed  on  my  mind  :  ‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.’  I  cried  out  in  agony,  What  is  believing?  What  is  real  Scripture 
faith?  Lord,  teach  me !  I  know  nothing !  I  can  do  nothing  !  If  thou  save 
me  not,  I  perish !  It  was  then  brought  to  my  mind,  Cast  all  thy  care  upon 
Him.  I  cried,  Lord,  the  burden  of  my  sin  is  all  my  care,  and  may  I  cast  this 
upon  thee?  Wilt  thou  receive  such  a  sinner?  I  know  thou  art  able  to  save, 
and  thy  blood  is  sufficient  to  atone.  But  art  thou  indeed  willing  ?  It  came 
into  my  heart — Only  believe.  I  felt  a  rising  hope,  and  cried,  I  will ;  but  my 
sins  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  thought,  Oh,  it  is  impossible  !  My  sins  have 
been  so  secret,  so  complicated !  It  came  to  me  again,  Only  believe.  I 
thought,  It  cannot  be  now.  I  must  repent  more,  be  more  in  earnest.  It  is 
impossible  He  should  be  so  merciful,  to  forgive  all  my  sins  now.  It  was 
applied  a  third  time,  Only  believe.  I  said,  Lord,  help  me  to  believe,  and  to 
cast  my  soul  upon  thy  free  mercy !  Let  me  know  that  I  am  indeed  born  of 
thee  ;  that  I  do  believe  to  the  saving  of  my  soul.  I  have  nothing  to  plead  ; 
but  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners,  even  the  lost !  I  am  lost  Thou  hast  said, 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  I  am  weary  and  heavy-laden ;  I  come ;  therefore  the  promise  is  for 
me.  While  I  was  thus  pleading,  I  was  enabled  to  venture  my  soul  upon  the 
Redeemer,  with  an  assured  confidence  in  his  promises.  Then  I  was  happy 
indeed.  His  love  was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart ;  and  those  precious  words 
were  applied,  ‘  He  that  loveth  is  born  of  God.’  Now,  if  I  had  a  thousand 
souls,  I  could  have  trusted  Him  with  them  all.  I  found  a  real  change  in  my 
heart ;  I  was  a  new  creature  ;  I  was  a  child  of  God.” 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  visited  Saratoga,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  reputed  in  these  latter  days  for  the  healing  waters 
that  are  ever  bubbling  up  from  their  hidden  and  apparently  exhaustless 
sources.  Some  go  there  for  health,  many  more  for  pleasure,  and  because  the 
strong  tide  of  fashion  has  set  in  that  direction,  and  the  wealthy  and  the  gay 
expect  to  meet  in.  this  gathering-place  congenial  spirits  with  whom  they  can 
sport  away  the  summer  hours.  The  question  has  been  frequently  asked, 
What  is  the  moral  influence  of  watering-places?  Our  answer  is,  It  is  a 
mixed  influence  of  good  and  evil.  And  wTe  are  not  certain  which  prevails. 
There  is  idle  talk,  dissipation,  intrigue,  and  a  thousand  other  objectionable 
and  corrupting  things.  But  there  are  also  promptings  to  devotion.  There 
are  stimulants  to  holy  thought.  These  health-imparting  waters, — whose  are 
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they,  and  whence  do  they  flow  ?  In  Bethesda’s  porches  la}r  the  blind,  the 
halt,  and  the  withered,  waiting  for  an  angel’s  touch  to  bring  into  action  the 
dormant  restorative  virtues  of  the  pool ;  and  then  he  who  first  “stepped  in 
was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.”  Was  that  a  wonder?  This 
is  a  greater.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  drink  here,  and  every  re¬ 
turning  summer  witnesses  increasing  multitudes  standing  around  that  ever- 
gushing  spring,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  exhaustion  of  energy.  Who 
imparts  this  energy  and  makes  it  unfailing?  He  who  carpets  the  earth  and 
gems  the  firmament.  He  who  restored  vigor  to  the  lame,  and  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  life  to  the  dead.  The  voice  of  God  is  heard  in  these  gushing 
waters,  calling  upon  man  to  consider  the  benevolence  that  speaks  and  acts  in 
every  department  of  nature,  and  be  thankful. 

Then  go  with  us  to  the  silent  woods  that  skirt  the  thronged  town.  How 
eloquent  are  these  deep  shadows !  How  noble  and  inspiring  are  the  utter¬ 
ances  that  come  from  the  lips  of  Solitude  here  enthroned !  Yonder,  at  the 
very  entrance,  is  a  little  community  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest, 
who  have  pitched  their  tents  for  the  season,  and  are  offering  for  sale  the  neat 
and  even  elegant  specimens  of  their  ingenuity, — one  of  the  small  remnants 
of  that  race  which  once  held  undisputed  possession  of  this  broad  continent. 
And  they  remind  us  of  our  superior  advantages,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
the  ignorant  and  unchristianized  members  of  the  great  human  family.  We 
may  learn,  too,  another  lesson  from  this  group.  Hale  and  strong,  and  some  of 
them  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  they  tell  us,  by  their  simple  mode  of  living, 
how  little  is  required  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Their  nomadism  is  indeed 
not  to  be  imitated.  Civilization  requires  towns  and  cities  and  permanent 
dwelling-places.  But  it  does  not  require  that  expenditure  for  trifles  and 
superfluities,  that  extravagance  in  dress  and  ornament,  which  leaves  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  for  God  and  his  cause. 

The  Sabbath  here  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  The  viol  is  hushed.  The  dancers  are  not  seen.  The  Sabbath  bell 
sends  out  its  inviting  tones  upon  the  carrier-air,  and  they  are  borne  to  willing 
and  unwilling  ears.  Many  heed  the  notes  that  bid  them  come  and  hear  glad 
tidings.  And  the  streets  and  the  sanctuaries  are  thrice  thronged  with  wor¬ 
shippers.  And  many  voices  swell  the  song  of  praise,  and  many  hearts 
breathe  the  spirit  and  the  desires  of  prayer.  So  that  our  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-places  are,  after  all,  the  witnesses  of  other  and  holier  scenes  than  those 
of  dissipation,  and  frivolity,  and  empty  show,  and  hollow,  heartless  etiquette. 
Whether  professors  of  religion  leave  any  share  of  their  conscientiousness  at 
home,  as  has  been  asserted,  when  they  seek  relaxation  or  health  around 
these  sparkling  waters,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  from  what 
we  saw  and  heard,  that  many  of  them,  at  least,  take  a  good  portion  of  it 
along. 


Reader  !  are  you  a  Sunday-school  teacher  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  There 
is  not  a  more  important  and  inviting  field  of  usefulness  than  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  is  that  part  of  the  vineyard  in  which  the  young  vines  are  nur¬ 
tured  and  trained  so  that  their  tendrils  take  firm  hold  of  truth ;  and,  pointing 
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to  this  department  of  labor,  the  Master  says  to  you,  “  Go,  work.”  Perhaps 
you  will  say  you  have  not  the  requisite  talent,  )rou  are  not  properly  qualified. 
But  have  you  looked  carefully  into  this  matter  ?  It  may  be  that  you  have 
not  the  heart ,  and  that  the  only  qualification  you  lack  is  a  fondness  for  dutv. 
Many  whose  hc%rts  are  wrong  are  very  apt  to  charge  their  delinquencies  to 
their  heads ;  and  yet,  if  these  persons  were  told  that  they  had  not  knowledge 
enough  or  capacity  enough  to  teach  a  Sundaj'-school  class,  their  intellectual 
pride  would  take  the  alarm,  and  they  would  look  arrows  at  you,  if  they  did 
not  hurl  bitter  words.  The  truth  is,  every  one  who  loves  Christ  can  speak 
for  Christ ;  and  there  are  but  very  few  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  who 
cannot,  if  they  will,  convey  the  simple  teachings  of  truth  to  the  minds  of 
children. 

But  perhaps  you  imagine  you  have  no  time.  And  yet  you  have  as  much 
time  as  many  others  who  find  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  You  mean  pro¬ 
bably  that  you  have  no  time  you  are  willing  to  spare.  You  can  get  to  your 
place  of  business  in  season  on  week-days,  but  you  cannot  reach  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  season,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  business  of  the  week  must  be 
attended  to,  you  say.  And  so  must  the  business  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Sunday- 
school  teaching  is  a  part  of  it.  But  you  are  weary  when  the  Sabbath  comes, 
and  want  relaxation.  And  have  you  never  discovered  that  a  change  of 
work  is  often  the  best  kind  of  relaxation  ?  Again  you  say,  Let  others  teach. 
But  these  others  are  saying  the  very  same  thing,  and  so  the  work  is  not  done. 

We  have  seen  the  Sunday-school  languish  for  want  of  teachers,  when  the 
membership  of  the  church  was  large  enough  to  furnish  many  more  than 
were  needed.  W e  have  seen  children  come  to  school  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
and  because  there  was  none  to  care  for  them,  leave  one  by  one,  to  walk  the 
streets  or  wander  over  the  fields,  learning  to  trample  upon  all  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  Oh,  how  faithless  is  the  church  to  its  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  humanity,  while  these  things  are  so ! 


We  would  refrain  from  giving  publicity  to  the  following  extracts,  taken 
from  a  letter  just  received,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  credit  of  whatever 
excellence  our  Magazine  may  possess  is  due  to  those  valued  contributors 
who  have  labored,  and  labored  successfully,  to  impart  interest  to  our  pages. 
Speaking  of  this  publication,  our  correspondent  says : 

“  It  is  a  desideratum  in  our  Church.  It  supplies  a  place  in  polite  literature 
of  a  highly  religious  character  for  the  family  circle,  which  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Church  can  fill.  This  is  what  we  need.  We  need  a  complete 
Church  literature.  The  Church  must  furnish  reading  for  her  own  children. 
This  is  the  proper  way  to  create  and  foster  a  proper  Church  feeling.  I  re¬ 
joice  to  see  so  many  indications  of  rapid  improvement  in  our  Church  in  this 
respect.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  every  Lutheran  family  in  our 
country  shall  be  so  highly  educated  and  refined  as  to  need  a  magazine  of  the 
character  you  publish !” 

We  have  been  encouraged  also  by  commendatory  synodical  resolutions, 
and  especially  by  the  assurance  conveyed  in  these  resolutions  that  they  are 
to  be  followed  by  efforts  which  will  introduce  our  Magazine  into  many  fami¬ 
lies  whose  acquaintance  it  has  not  yet  made. 
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It  has  been  a  question  among  philosophers,  whether  the  anticipation  or 
the  possession  of  good  conveys  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  mind.  It  depends 
very  much,  we  think,  upon  the  nature  of  the  good  that  is  looked  for.  Im¬ 
agination  may  ascribe  to  some  things  greater  value  than  belongs  to  them, 
and  when  realized,  they  may  fall  short  of  expectation,  and  thits  lessen,  instead 
of  enlarging  the  pleasure  that  existed  in  the  mind.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  anticipation  becomes  “hope  deferred,”  and  we  all  know  what  disease 
that  generates.  When  the  inflowings  of  these  kind  movements  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  come  crowding  upon  us,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will — con¬ 
templating  the  question  from  an  editorial  stand-point,  we  think  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  however  much  pleasure  may  be  awakened  by 
generous  promises,  it  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  tangible  benefits  conveyed 
in  their  fulfilment. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Brooklyn  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  recently  formed,  com¬ 
menced  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  members. 

An  effort  is  about  being  made  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  among  the 
Congregational  and  New-School  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  upon  a  sure  basis  the  Pacific ,  a  religious  newspaper 
in  California,  which  has  been  in  existence  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
project  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  will  probably  be  successful ;  thus  showing  that  there 
are  those  who  are  aware  of  the  true  importance  of  the  religious  press. 

Abbott  Lawrence  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  the 
same  amount  he  gave,  eight  years  ago,  to  the  same  object. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  there  are  fifty  churches ;  just  one  to  every  thousand  of 
the  population. 

Liquor  in  Massachusetts. — The  returns  of  the  liquor-trade  show  that  in 
Massachusetts,  of  the  5,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  annually  distilled  from 
molasses,  three  fourths  at  least  are  used  for  alcohol,  or  for  other  purposes 
than  as  a  beverage.  At  this  season  of  the  year  especially,  nearly  the  entire 
product  is  used  for  burning-fluid,  and  alcohol  for  chemical  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Poland. — As  if  the  poor  Jews  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  were  not  already 
sufficiently  oppressed,  a  new  Russian  ukase  has  made  its  appearance,  which 
prohibits  the  Jewish  women  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from  wearing  false 
hair.  Several  poor  Jewesses  have  already  been  punished  for  infringing  this 
new  law  of  refined  despotism.  To  what  petty  oppression  has  not  despotism 
descended!  Nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  its  refined  cruelty. — Jewish 
Chronicle. 
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Morocco. — M.  Judah  Salmon  Levy,  one  of  our  most,  distinguished  co¬ 
religionists  at  Tetuan,  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  vice-consul,  etc.,  of  that  republic  at  Tetuan. — I  lid. 

TnE  Rhine,  May  13. — At  the  election  of  the  Town  Council  in  Obermos- 
chel,  Mr.  Elias  Simon,  a  Jewish  merchant,  was  elected  Town-Councillor  by 
a  large  majority  of  Christian  electors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  confidently 
stated  that  he  will  also  be  elected  Burgomaster.  This  event,  proving,  as  it 
does,  that  ancient  prejudices,  formerly  existing  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
are  no  longer  entertained,  and  that  the  worth  and  integrity  of  the  Jew  are 
cheerfully  acknowledged,  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  when  a  spirit  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  reaction  raises  again  its  head  to  step  in  and  sow  dissension  between 
different  creeds. — Allgeinein  Zeitung  des  Judenthums. 

Frankfort,  a.m  fMay  30. — The  proposition  submitted  by  the  Senate  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  with  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  will, 
there  is  no  doubt,  be  adopted  by  that  body.  The  Senate,  before  taking  that 
step,  communicated  these  propositions  confidentially  to  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Diet,  and  received  the  assurance  from  the  Baron  Yon  Pro- 
kesch,  that  the  Diet  can  have  no  objections  to  this  measure  of  the  Senate. 

Posen,  May  22. — Relative  to  the  new  school  to  be  established  by  the 
civic  authorities,  the  Vos  Zeitung  has  the  following  remarkable  lines:  “It 
is  reported  that  the  magistracy  of  our  town  would  willingly  appoint  Dr. 
Loewenstein,  a  Jew,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  but  it  is  feared,  from  the 
principles  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Minister  of  Spiritual  Affairs,  that 
this  election  would  not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  ministerial  functionary. 
The  Jew  cannot  even  become  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  civic  educa¬ 
tional  establishment.  Poor  Euclid !  happy  art  thou  not  to  have  lived  a 
contemporary  of  the  enlightenment  of  1853.” 

Russia,  April  18. — An  Imperial  ukase  enacts  the  following  reglement :  In 
towns  and  boroughs  where  Jews  and  Christians  reside  together,  they  both 
can  choose,  from  among  their  respective  communities,  persons  to  act  as 
brokers  or  public  notaries,  whose  services  are  regulated  in  the  following 
manner :  1.  Brokers  and  notaries  of  the  Jews  can  only  undertake  the 
arrangement  of  such  business  and  public  acts  as  lie  between  Jews,  but  not 
such  as  are  between  Christians,  or  between  Christians  and  Jews ;  2.  The  Jews 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from  having,  at  pleasure,  their  affairs  settled  through 
the  agency  of  Christian  brokers  or  notaries  ;  3.  In  such  towns  or  boroughs, 
inhabited  by  Jews  and  Christians,  where  not  more  than  one  broker  or  notary 
is  required,  such  functionary  must  absolutely  be  chosen  from  among  the 
Christian  population. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Peruvian  Antiquities.  A  work  on  this  subject  has  been  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  containing  the  researches  of  Marino  Edward  Rivero,  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  Tschudi,  the  celebrated  Prussian  traveller,  who,  it  is 
said,  have  “fully  described  the  traces  of  the  ante-Columbian  discoveries,  the 
history. of  the  Incas,  and  all  the  interesting  particulars  of  their  habits, 
civilization,  religion,  the  existing  monuments,  and  other  matters.  It  is  a 
work  which  the  readers  of  Prescott  will  gladly  peruse,  and  from  which  all 
can  derive  both  profit  and  pleasure.”  Geo.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New-York. 

The  Essays  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have 
issued  these  essays  in  a  form  which  will  secure  for  them  a  hearty  welcome ; 
having  been  arranged  by  the  eminent  author  himself.  We  need  not  remind 
the  reader  that  this  volume  contains  views  and  suggestions  of  great  pro¬ 
fundity  and  value.  No  scholar  should  be  without  it. 
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Early  Christianity ,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall,  touches  upon  some  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
in  a  st}de  that  is  highly  attractive.  It  is  published  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  of 
Boston,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  we  think,  by  a  large  circle. 

The  four  great  orations  of  Daniel  Webster  have  been  recently  issued  in  a 
small  volume.  As  specimens  of  argumentative  power  and  commanding 
eloquence  that  have  few  equals,  they  deserve  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  great  models  of  intellectual  strength. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  edited  and  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwell, 
120  Nassau  street,  New-York,  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  permanent  interest 
and  value,  and  occupies  a  most  useful  department  in  the  wide  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  made  up  of  choice  selections  from  the  Foreign  Reviews  and  other 
transatlantic  publications  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of 
readers.  Rejecting  what  is  light  and  trivial,  or  of  such  a  decidedly  local 
character  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader,  its  articles  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  that  solid,  sterling  kind  which  deserve  preservation. 
AVe  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  professional  men,  and  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes,  who  wish  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  period¬ 
ical  literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  Each  number 
contains  an  engraving  in  Sartain’s  best  style. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  has 
just  left  the  press. 


THE  BRITISH  PRESS. 

History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  716  to  1507.  By  George  Finlay. 
The  Literary  Gazette ,  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  this  history  has 
been  written,  says:  “With  patient  assiduity  and  laborious  research,  Mr. 
Finlay  has  compiled  the  annals  of  this  unpromising  epoch,  and  has  filled  up 
the  masterly  outline  sketched  by  the  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.” 

Two  translations  of  Prof.  De  Felice’s  History  of  Protestantism  in  France 
have  been  issued.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  ability  and  learning,  written 
in  a  style  of  moderation  and  candor. 

Progress  of  Russia  in  the  West,  Forth,  and  South.  Of  this  work  the 
critic  says:  “This  author,  with  his  accustomed  freshness,  vigor,  and  origin¬ 
ality,  has  wrought  out  a  drama  of  modern  history,  full  of  dark  plots,  and 
stirring  incidents,  and  tragical  catastrophes.” 

Mount  Lebanon ;  a  Ten  Years’  Residence,  from  1842  to  1852,  describing 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion  of  its  Inhabitants,  with  a  full  account  of 
the  Druse  Religion,  and  Historical  Records  of  the  Mountain  Tribes.  By  Col. 
Churchill,  Staff  Officer  on  the  British  Expedition  to  Syria.  3  vols.  Pro¬ 
nounced  very  curious  and  interesting,  especially  in  connection  with  recent 
political  movements  in  which  Turkey  and  Russia  are  acting  a  prominent 
part. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  ;  a  short  History  of  the  last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth,  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on  that  period  of  Roman  history,  for 
educational  use. 

A  manual  of  the  leading  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect 
has  been  prepared  by  James  Skerrett  Baird,  T.  C.  D.,  to  be  followed  by 
similar  treatises  on  the  other  dialects,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Greek 
classics. 
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MORAL  CULTURE. 

“The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.” 

Self-culture  fails  to  accomplish  its  proper  design,  unless 
the  intellectual  is  accompanied  with  the  moral  and  religions. 
Although  we  may  reverence  the  intellect,  it  must  not  be  exalted 
above  the  moral  principle.  If  we  desire  to  produce  a  healthful, 
vigorous  result,  the  heart  must  be  disciplined.  Man  must 
be  educated  religiously  as  well  as  intellectually,  or  the  first 
law  of  his  nature  is  violated.  The  moral  faculties  have  been 
given  to  us  for  noble  purposes.  If  we  use  them  wisely,  they 
will  secure  our  happiness  and  advance  our  highest  interests ;  if 
otherwise,  they  will  enhance  our  misery  and  work  out  our 
destruction.  With  the  power  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  we  must  pursue  the  one  if  we 
would  be  happy,  and  avoid  the  other.  This  provision  of  our 
nature  we  can  neither  resist  nor  evade.  We  cannot  shake 
off  this  law,  which  is  coiled  around  our  very  being.  Very 
defective,  then,  is  any  culture  which  is  not  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  heart — which  does  not  aim  to  embrace 
becoming  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion.  Let  it  be  intel¬ 
lectual  without  this,  and  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  perverted  to  blight  and  destroy :  they  may  be  distorted  to 
waste  and  devastate  a  continent,  enslave  and  debase  a  people, 
corrupt  and  vitiate  a  whole  community.  Misapplied  energies 
vol.  i.  15 
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are  terrible  weapons  of  ill.  Knowledge  is  indeed  power;  but 
it  has  power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good — to  kill  as  well  as  to 
make  alive.  Unsanctified,  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  madman,  and  increases  his  ability  to  do  mischief.  Mere 
knowledge,  however  much  it  may  be  applauded,  is  worse  than 
ignorance,  if  this  be  all.  The  educated  rogue  or  skeptic  is 
certainly  the  more  dangerous  man.  Extraordinary  intellectual 
strength  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  defies  restraint,  and 
spreads  dismay  over  those  smiling  regions  it  was  designed  to 
fertilize  and  bless.  Intellect  which,  under  proper  culture, 
might  have  expanded  and  qualified  its  possessor  for  active 
usefulness,  has  often,  through  misguidance,  assumed  an  inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  most  debasing  pursuits,  and  been  brought  into  the 
most  vigorous  exercise  only  to  augment  human  wretchedness 
and  to  prolong  the  reign  of  sin.  The  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  has 
presented  the  world  with  many  lamentable  examples  of  the 
perversion  of  genius — of  men,  highly  gifted,  who  have  devoted 
their  talents  and  their  learning  to  the  advocacy  of  the  grossest 
errors,  and  have  attempted  to  undermine  those  principles  on 
which  human  exaltation  depends.  The  infidel  Voltaire,  in 
genius,  attainment,  and  industry,  had  not  perhaps  a  superior 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  yet  what  did  he  accomplish  ? 
To  what  useful  purpose  were  the  powers  of  his  mind  ever 
directed  ?  What  treasure  did  he  lay  up  for  himself  either  in 
this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come  ?  What  legacy  has  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity  ?  His  genius  kindled  only  to  wither  and 
consume,  infusing  poison  and  death  into  the  atmosphere  around 
him !  There  is  Byron,  too,  so  richly  favored,  who  might  have 
sung  in  strains  as  pure  and  as  full  of  sweet  benevolence  as  the 
author  of  The  Task,  and  been  an  instrument  of  so  much  good 
to  his  fellow-men ;  yet,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  he  is 
blown  about,  like  a  skiff  in  the  storm,  without  chart  or  com¬ 
pass,  anchorage  or  helm,  attempting  to  gild  his  monstrous 
vices  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  an  extraordinary  but 
depraved  genius.  Thus  learning  has  ever  been  abused,  attain- 
rnents  prostituted,  and  all  talent  profaned.  Poetry,  science, 
and  literature,  have  in  their  turn  all  been  devoted  to  some  bad 
object.  Gibbon  and  Hume,  Bolingbroke  and  Laplace,  became 
the  advocates  of  a  blind  and  mechanical  atheism,  or  employed 
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their  unrivalled  powers  in  advancing  cheerless  skepticism  and 
in  defaming  the  champions  of  Christianity. 

“Talents,  angel-brighl, 

If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  ornaments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown.” 

True  greatness  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  a  sympathy 
between  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  It  is  only  when  there  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  perfect  character 
is  developed.  It  was  the  expansion  of  the  moral  principle  that 
caused  the  seeming  mystery  in  the  character  of  him  whose 
image  in  its  grandeur  rises  above  all  others,  and  who  was 
pronounced  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.”  All  his  actions  were  under  the  influence 
of  this  principle ;  and  whether  we  view  him  in  the  retirement 
of  Mount-Yernon,  or  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of  devoted 
patriots,  or  in  the  Executive  chair  of  the  Union,  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  rested  upon  him : 

“A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.” 

Although  exposed  to  temptation,  and  surrounded  by  fascina¬ 
tions  and  enticements*  he  remained  unseduced,  and  in  the 
generosity  of  his  nature  endeavored  to  impart  to  others  the 
virtues  vdiich  his  own  heart  possessed.  The  moral  influence 
of  his  example  was  irresistible.  The  faithless  and  the  false 
shuddered  and  sank  beneath  his  glance.  The  corrupt  quailed 
before  him.  Those  who  plotted  against  him  were  overawed. 
His  enemies  were  discomfited ;  their  malicious  designs  recoiled 
upon  their  own  heads.  In  intellectual  endowments  he  had 
his  superiors,  yet  in  his  moral  qualities  he  surpassed  them  all ; 
he  towered  above  all  his  cotemporaries.  Compare  him  with 
Aaron  Burr — a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  of  varied 
attainments,  distinguished  for  his  bravery  in  the  field,  his 
power  in  the  cabinet,  and  unrivalled  in  the  versatility  of  his 
genius,  around  whose  brow  the  honors  of  the  camp  and  the 
forum  were  successively  entwined,  and  who  was  already  hailed 
as  the  second  magistrate  of  the  young  Republic — and  how 
marked  is  the  contrast !  how  vast  is  the  difference  in  the  influ- 
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ence  they  exerted!  Turn  to  the  brightest  pages  of  history, 
and  single  out  the  proudest  models  of  excellence  in  classic 
story,  and  where  will  you  find  one  to  excel  our  beloved 
Washington  ?  His  character,  as  it  goes  down  to  other  ages, 
will  become  brighter  and  brighter,  and,  gathering  fresh  lustre 
with  every  succeeding  age,  will  ever  furnish  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  sentiment,  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.  Of  the  value  of  moral  culture  we  find  a  beautiful 
instance  also  in  the  character  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose 
life  was  a  national  blessing,  whose  death  was  a  national 
calamity !  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  discharge  the 
graver  duties  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  his  country  with 
an  integrity  and  a  fidelity  which,  for  more  than  one-third  of  a 
century,  soared  above  the  reach  of  party  malediction  or  of 
personal  envy,  and  rendered  him  the  ornament  of  the  forum 
and  the  bench,  and  the  pride  of  his  country.  He  commenced 
his  career  with  the  determination  that  he  would  never  swerve 
from  what  he  knew  to  be  right — that  all  his  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  moral  principle.  In  his  life,  pure  and  holy, 
justice  seemed  embodied. 

“  He  lived  as  one 

Sent  forth  of  the  Omnipotent,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice.” 

Without  the  light  of  Christianity,  the  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  may  prove  an  occasion  of  sorrow  to  the  individual  himself 
as  well  as  to  the  community — a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
the  nation.  We  are  admonished  on  this  subject  by  the  obitu¬ 
ary  notices  of  ancient  republics  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  experiment,  too,  was 
made  in  modern  France,  and  with  human  reason  and  human 
power  to  aid  in  the  trial.  The  idea  of  moral  obligation  was 
publicly  and  fearlessly  renounced  ;  the  law  of  Cod  was  declared 
void ;  his  existence  was  denied ;  his  worship  was  abolished ; 
his  temples  were  closed ;  the  Bible  was  burned ;  and  instead 
of  the  bright  hopes  of  immortality,  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep  was 
inscribed  upon  the  tomb;  and  the  result  maybe  learned  in 
one  of  the  darkest  records  in  the  history  of  time.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  too  terrible  to  be  endured.  France  was  forsaken 
in  her  madness  by  the  offended  Cod  of  the  universe !  She 
was  converted  into  one  vast  field  of  carnage  and  crime,  and 
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made  the  theatre  of  horror  and  blood,  the  most  appalling  the 
world  ever  witnessed.  Profligacy  and  vice,  in  all  their  terrific 
forms  and  most  shocking  aspects,  every  where  shed  dismay 
and  desolation.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Montesquieu, 
“This  period  was  the  consummation  of  whatever  was  afflicting 
or  degrading  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  On  the  recol¬ 
lection,  I  blush  as  a  scholar  for  the  prostitution  of  letters ;  as 
a  man,  I  blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.”  Virtue  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  successful  administration  of  any 
government.  Says  the  learned  Cousin  :  “  We  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  well-being  of  a  people,  like  that  of  an  individual, 
is  in  no  wise  secured  by  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  or 
very  refined  civilization.  The  true  happiness  of  a  people  is 
founded  in  strict  morality,  self-government,  humility,  and 
moderation.  Ho  human  institutions  in  which  men  are  assem¬ 
bled  together  to  act  in  concert,  no  matter  how  limited  be  their 
number  or  how  extensive,  however  wise  may  be  their  govern¬ 
ment  or  excellent  their  laws,  can  possess  any  measure  of 
duration  without  that  powerful  cement :  virtue  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  morals  of  the  people.”  “Sooner,”  says  the  pious 
Plutarch,  “  might  a  city  stand  without  ground  than  a  state 
maintain  itself  without  a  belief  in  the  gods.  This  is  the 
cement  of  all  society,  and  the  support  of  all  legislation.” 

The  culture  of  the  heart  is  urged  upon  the  attention  on 
account  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth  and  the  inward  enjoyment 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  possession  of  religion. 

“Peace  follows  virtue  as  its  sure  reward; 

And  pleasure  brings  us  surely  in  her  train 

Piemorse  and  sorrow,  and  vindictive  pain.’7 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  because  the  vicious  man  is  some¬ 
times  successful  and  prosperous  in  life,  and  the  virtuous  man 
is  often  the  victim  of  disappointment  and  adversity,  that  there¬ 
fore  the  condition  of  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
latter.  Shadows  and  clouds  may  for  a  season  obscure  the  path 
of  the  good  man,  and  he  may  suffer  sorrow  and  persecution ; 
but  he  possesses  within  him  a  peace  “which  passeth  under¬ 
standing,”  which  worldly  pleasure  can  neither  impart  nor 
destroy.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  vicious.  Although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  objects  of  enjoyment,  and  soothed  by  flattery,  and 
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saluted  by  tlie  acclamations  of  admiring  thousands,  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  suspended  by  a  single  hair,  hangs  above  him  in 
his  nightly  slumbers ;  the  ghosts  of  departed  years — departed, 
never  to  return — dedicated,  as  they  may  have  been,  to  selfish¬ 
ness  and  vice,  to  cruelty  and  folly, 

“Flit  through  his  brain  in  endless  horror, 

Till  naught  remains  of  life  but  fear  of  death, 

And  all  of  death  is  suffered  but  the  name  !” 

We  have  the  highest  authority — the  authority  of  Inspiration — 
for  the  deeply-interesting  truth,  that  for  our  own  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  for  our  present  and  future 
felicity,  for  its  influence  domestic  and  social,  moral  worth  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  all  the  gifts  of  intellect,  the 
advantages  of  position,  or  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  the 
beautiful  language  of  England’s  favorite  bard : 

“  Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 

Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm 

Will,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory.” 


OVER-SEA  RECOLLECTIONS. 

No.  I. 

BY  J.  G.  M. 

“Will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  this  day,  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Matthace,  all  his  pictures,  statuary,  models,”  <fcc.  <fce. 

This  was  an  advertisement  I  read  posted  up  at  the  corner  of 
a  street  in  Dresden.  Prof.  M.  had  been  a  lecturer  on  painting, 
and  had  given  practical  instruction  in  the  art.  I  presumed 
that  his  collection  contained  some  rare  productions,  for  he  had 
been  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  taste  and  artistic 
refinement.  All  these  I  expected  to  see ;  and  after  examining 
the  state  of  my  treasury,  I  also  concluded  to  make  some  of 
these  my  own.  I  was  sure  besides  of  meeting  at  the  sale  many 
of  the  artists  and  virtuosos  of  the  German  Athens,  as  the  Dres- 
deners  proudly  designate  their  beautiful  city.  I  threaded  my 
way  through  many  a  crooked  street  and  dirty  lane  before  I 
reached  the  place.  A  young  Englishman  whom  I  met  at  the 
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hotel,  accompanied  me,  and  kindly  offered  to  be  my  guide  and 
interpreter.  The  English  are  polite  on  the  Continent  to  Ame¬ 
ricans,  even  if  not  to  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  generous 
offer  I  could  not  resist,;  and  he  took  special  pains  to  enhance, 
in  my  opinion,  the  value  of  the  obligation  I  was  under  to  him, 
by  enlarging  on  the  necessity  of  an  interpreter.  “You  know,” 
said  he,  “  the  sale  will  be  in  German — you  know — and  just  tell 
me  your  bids,  and  I  will  announce  them  for  you — you  know. 
Besides,  we  shall  have  to  inquire  the  way  frequently ;  and  I 
can  do  that  for  you — you  know.”  I  made  my  best  American 
bow,  and  thanked  the  generous  and  disinterested  Englishman. 
[By  the  way,  I  observed  that  he  should  have  had  his  coat 
mended  under  the  arms.]  We  left  the  Hotel-de-Bom.  My 
volunteer  guide  and  interpreter  almost  immediately  began 
inquiring  the  way  to  Professor  M.’s  in  most  barbarous  and 
ungrammatical  German.  I  said  nothing.  To  show  me  how 
immensely  I  was  indebted  to  him,  he  repeated  the  inquiry  at  a 
most  inconvenient  frequency.  We  finally  did  lose  our  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  had  grown  impatient  at  the  officious  Englishman’s 
murder  of  the  King  of  Saxony’s  German.  I  stepped  up  to  a 
gentleman  at  a  corner,  and  in  rotund,  sonorous  Dresdenic 
German,  I  inquired  the  way.  My  self-constituted  interpreter 
stood  aghast :  he  was  partly  thunder-smitten  and  partly 
shower-bathed.  After  recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “  Why — why' — you  speak  better  German  than  I  do.” 
“It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  it  to  do  that,”  I  growled 
in  reply.  After  that,  he  was  much  more  humble,  and  evidently 
thought  my  obligation  to  him  was  not  so  strong ;  and  yet  he 
must  have  presumed  I  was  indebted  to  him  to  some  extent, 
for  next  day  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  I 
afterwards  found  charged  in  my  bill. 

But  to  the  sale.  We  at  length  arrived.  It  had  already 
commenced ;  and  the  auctioneer  was  pronouncing  his  words  in 
a  slow,  nasal,  long-drawn  tone.  An  American  could  have  sold 
out  the  whole  concern,  and  at  better  prices,  in  less  than  half 
the  time.  Some  fine  plaster  statuary — some  tolerable  pictures 
— were  knocked  down  to  purchasers  at  fair  prices.  There  was 
one  picture  I  had  set  my  eye  and  heart  upon.  It  was  the  last 
on  the  catalogue,  and  I  had  to  wait.  It  was  a  rare  gem,  and 
of  course  it  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs.  It 
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was  only  12  by  14  in  size ;  but  it  was  so  life-like !  so  speak¬ 
ing!  The  subject  was  so  noble — the  artist  so  celebrated — I 
knew  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  my  own  country ;  and  I 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  introducing  so  precious  a  picture  into 
my  native  land.  I  already  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  inviting 
my  artistic  friends  to  my  parlor  to  see  it,  and  of  receiving 
their  congratulations  on  my  rare  good-fortune  in  securing  so 
inestimable  a  prize.  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  sum  I  should  pay.  I  first  said  mentally,  “I  will  go  $100.” 
Then  I  calculated  the  extent  of  my  purse,  and  thought, 
“Rather  than  let  it  slip,  I  will  go  $200.”  Then  I  thought  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  great  lover  of  pictures,  who  I  was  certain 
would  give  me  $250  for  it.  After  another  inspection  of  the 
inimitable  production,  my  admiration  rose,  and  I  resolved  on 
$300.  What  was  the  picture,  after  all  ?  An  original  portrait  of 
Luther,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Lucas  Cranach  !  Yes, 
an  undoubted  original !  I  had  seen  numerous  fac-similes  of  it 
in  various  collections,  by  the  same  distinguished  artist ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  Cranach  painted  Luther  many  times.  Just 
think  of  it:  to  introduce  Cranach’s  Luther  into  the  United 
States  !  Why.  I  was  all  on  fire !  At  last,  the  picture  was  put 
up.  I  had  presumed  that  by  this  time  the  persons  present 
would  have  become  wearied,  and  retired,  and  I  should  have 
had  but  few  competitors ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  number  in¬ 
creased  as  the  sale  advanced.  This  was  rather  discouraging ; 
but,  thinks  I,  I’ll  show  you  some  Yankee  spunk,  and  equal 
any  of  you !  The  auctioneer  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  authenticating  its  undoubted  originality.  All  were  on 
tiptoe,  and  I  somewhat  higher.  To  take  that  picture  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  something  worth  while  !  thought  I  again.  The  crowd 
gathered  round  it,  just  as  though  they  had  not  inspected  it 
minutely  before.  The  auctioneer  made  a  long  pause  :  a  general 
conversation  on  the  merits  of  the  picture  took  place.  The  time 
at  length  arrived.  How  for  it !  To  take  that  picture  to 
America,  and - “Well,  Gentlemen,  what  is  bid  for  this  Cra¬ 

nach*?”  There  was  a  pause — a  deep  silence !  The  crier  looked 
around :  no  reply  !  At  length,  a  dapper  little  gentleman, 
standing  beside  me,  sung  out,  “ Acht  hundert  thaler  /”  uNein 
hundert  /”  said  another.  uNein  hundert  und  funfzig  /”  cried  a 
third.  Reader !  have  you  ever  stumbled,  sprawling,  into  a 
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pond  of  cold  water  in  yonr  Sunday  clothes  ?  If  so,  you  will 
remember  how  flat,  used-up,  shivery,  and  drippy  yon  felt ! 
— how  you  looked  around  to  see  if  any  body  was  laughing  at 
you — and  how  you  escaped  from  the  scene  as  fast  as  soaked 
boots,  saturated  garments,  and  a  freezing  heart,  would  let  jtou  ! 
I  will  say  no  more. 


THE  LITTLE  PILGRIMS. 

O-DAY  I  am  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  think  rue  fall  ten  years 
older,  for  I  am  very  plain.  My  hair  has 
been  gray  these  dozen  years  and  more,  and  I 
am  greatlv  bent  and  deformed.  I  have  never 
been  married,  and  live  quite  alone,  with  my 
little  servant-maid,  my  great  dog  Hero,  my  birds,  and  books, 
and  flowers,  in  a  pretty  roomy  house,  which  every  body  calls 
“Miss  Susie’s  Hospital,”  because,  as  I  have  plenty  of  room, 
enough  to  live  on,  and  to  spare,  and  the  situation  is  very  airy 
and  pleasant,  there  are  often  sick  people  staying  here.  They 
rather  like  my  quiet,  old-fashioned  ways  of  nursing,  I  believe, 
and  as  I  am  good  for  little  else  in  this  great  world  of  toil  and 
responsibility,  I  am  glad  to  be  of  use  to  them.  So,  I  am  never 
lonesome,  and  am  quite,  quite  happy.  If  ever  I  have  been  less 
happy  than  now ;  if  ever  I  have  had  dreams  of  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  destiny,  glorified  by  the  light  of  hopeful  love ;  if  that 
dream  has  been  rudely  shattered ;  if  ever  life  has  seemed  long, 
and  cheerless,  and  wearisome,  and  the  end  very  far  off,  thank 
God  that  is  all  over  now,  and  it  has  been  given  me  to  see,  that 
only  for  the  humble  station  I  occupy,  am  I  fitted.  God 
grant  me  grace  to  perform  its  duties  faithfully !  Yes,  I  am 
very  happy,  and  though  I  necessarily  spend  many  hours  alone, 
I  am  never  lonely;  for  while  I  sit  at  my  sewing,  or  watch  by 
the  sick-bed  of  some  poor  creature,  I  have  such  lovely  visions- 
granted  me,  of  the  life  which  is  to  come,  and  of  that  which  is 
past ;  such  blessed  memories,  that  I  forget  all  discomforts-,  and 
am  filled  with  peace  and  happiness  unspeakable.  But  there  is 
one  day  of  that  far-off  childish  life  that  stands  out  before  me 
more  vividly  fhan  all  the  rest — a  day  of  summer-beauty,,  and. 
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of  fairer  skies  than  ever  shine  now-a-days.  The  si  x-and- thirty 
years  that  lie  between  that  day  and  this  vanish  like  shadows ; 
and  in  the  glory  of  its  summer  garniture  I  see  a  sunny  garden, 
and  two  children  there  at  play — Fred  and  me.  I  see  him  now 
plain  as  I  saw  him  that  morning,  standing  on  the  garden-steps, 
his  brown  hair  blown  back  by  the  great  murmuring  wind,  the 
very  sound  of  which,  among  the  leaves,  I  remember  to  this 
day.  I  hear  him  cry  through  his  joined  hands,  “  Ship  ahoy  !’’ 
and  find  myself  answering,  as  he  had  taught  me,  “Where 
away,  skipper?”  Poor  Fred!  he  always  was  wild  about  the 
sea  and  sailors ;  and  now,  when  the  terrible  storms  come  on, 
and  I  sit  alone,  trembling  in  the  dark,  praying  for  “  them  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  the  prayer  comes  from  my  in¬ 
most  heart,  for  I  have  a  brother  among  them. 

Poor  Fred  !  Gallant,  handsome  Fred  !  How  well  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  noble,  sturdy  boy  he  looked  that  far-away  morning ; 
how  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  glee  he  was ;  how  cheerily  his 
clear  young  voice  echoed  through  the  garden-walks  as  he 
signalled  me  to  join  him.  How  we  scampered  over  the 
lawn  to  what  we  called  our  mast-head — a  tall  poplar,  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  high-road  for  miles.  There  he  pointed  out 
to  me  the  carriage  we  were  watching  for,  just  crossing  the 
bridge  by  Mulner’s  Mills ;  and  when  it  came  nearer,  we  put  up 
Fred’s  neck  handkerchief  and  my  white  apron,  both  somewhat 
the  dingier  for  having  been  the  means  of  transporting  a  whole 
colony  of  ants  from  their  own  proper  habitation  to  a  new  nest 
Ave  had  made  them,  in  what  a ve  considered  a  much  prettier 
and  more  commodious  part  of  the  garden,  but  which  the  little 
ingrates  we  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  previous  afternoon  in 
securing,  absolutely  refused  to  look  at;  as  many  as  had  pre¬ 
served  their  lives  and  limbs,  in  their  violent  transportation, 
■making  use  of  them  in  scampering  away  in  all  directions  as 
soon  as  we  had  set  them  down.  Neither  had  their  color  much 
improved  by  the  manner  in  Avhich  Ave  had  employed  them  that 
very  morning,  when  having  been  banished  the  house  in  dis¬ 
grace,  for  persisting  in  saluting  each  other  Tartar-fashion,  by 
touching  tongues,  we  attempted  to  make  the  two  quiet  coavs, 
who  grazed  in  the  meadow,  play  the  part  of  Tartar  steeds,  with 
these  articles  for  saddles.;  and  having  frightened  them  into  a 
frenzy,  had  quietly  withdrawn  ourselves  to  Old  Katy’s  house  to 
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read  our  favorite  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  to  coax  our  old, 
half-childish  nurse,  who  was  very  fond  of  us,  to  point  out  in 
the  far-distance,  certain  blue  summits,  which  she  told  us  were 
the  Delectable  Mountains,  which  I  have  no  doubt  she  believed 
as  firmly  as  we  did.  We  had  just  left  her  house,  and  had  been 
discussing  our  great  project  of  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
ourselves,  as  soon  as  we  could  find  our  way,  when  the  carriage 
coming  homeward,  sent  us  flying  to  greet  its  load.  We  just 
arrived  in  time  to  see  our  grandfather  lift  out  our  pretty  girlish 
mother  and  Aunt  Mary,  and  ask,  in  his  old-fashioned  Quaker 
raillery:  “Well,  Mary,  did  thee  buy  out  Vanity -Fair  ?”  I  re¬ 
member  our  mother  laughed,  and  said  “Yes,”  showing  him  all 
the  packages  they  had  brought  from  the  city ;  but  Aunt  Mary 
did  not  reply,  nor  seem  pleased.  I  remember  how,  when  I 
asked  my  father  if  he  saw  Christian  and  Faithful  in  Vanity 
Fair,  he  answered  gaily:  “Why,  no;  I  can’t  sav  I  did;  but 
we  saw  Mr.  Envy  and  Pickthank,  Ignorance  and  Demas,  In¬ 
terpreter’s  house  and  the  little  white  Wicket-Grate  ;  and  we  came 
near  the  Slough  of  Despond;  eh,  Mary?  But  we  have  safely 
mounted  the  Hill  Difficulty,  and  come  home  to  the  Palace  called 
Beautiful.” 

“To  the  City  of  Destruction,  you  mean,  papa,”  I  rejoined, 
gravely  ;  and,  as  just  then  Aunt  Mary,  who  was  removing  a 
package  from  the  carriage,  let  it  fall  and  break,  strewing  the 
grass  with  fragments  of  glass  and  crockery,  every  body 
laughed  and  said,  True  enough ;  and  my  father  told  me  to  run 
away  to  Old  Kate,  who  knew  the  very  road  to  the  City  of  Zion, 
and  would  set  me  in  the  right  way,  and  I  had  better  commence 
my  pilgrimage  at  once,  as  it  was  near  dinner-time.  My  poor 
father  never  forgave  himself  that  playful  speech.  Fred’s  eyes 
and  mine  met.  Yes,  we  would  go!  I  don’t  know  what  sud¬ 
den  impulse  seized  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  remember  now  how  I 
sprang  to  my  mother’s  side  and  clung  to  her  hand,  with  such 
an  intense  tender  longing  to  take  her  with  us.  But  Christian’s 
first  act  had  been  to  leave  his  home  and  all  that  he  loved,  so  I 
only  kissed  it  again  and  again,  when  she  stooped  down  and 
said  so  tenderly :  “  What  ails  my  little  Susy  ?  Hadn’t  you 
better  go  with  Fred,  pussy?  See;  he  is  calling  you.”  And 
so  mv  mother  sent  me  from  her  !  She  never  forgot  that  to  her 
dying  day.  My  gay,  girlish  mother !  I  remember  looking 
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back  at  her  while  I  stood  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  garden,  and 
thinking  how  pretty  she  was,  with  the  shadow  of  the  dancing 
leaves  trailing  across  her  face,  and  down  her  soft  white  dress, 
and  seeing  the  sunshine  tangled  in  her  lovely  hair,  and  the 
delicate  rose-flush  on  her  cheek.  Little  I  thought  how  all  this 
beauty  would  vanish  before  I  saw  her  again.  But  Fred  was 
calling  me  impatiently,  and  I  forgot  every  thing  but  our  pil¬ 
grimage.  Soon  we  were  at  old  Katy’s,  and  had  coaxed  from 
our  nurse  a  direction  to  a  place  she  said  was  called  Adder’s 
Swamp,  now,  but  which,  in  her  young  days,  had  a  different 
name.  And  certainly  it  was  like  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
This  was  enough  for  us.  Beyond  that  Ave  would  meet  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  he  would  guide  us  on,  as  he  did  Christian,  to  the 
white  wicket-gate  and  the  narrow  way.  So  old  Katy  blessed 
us,  and  we  left  good-bye  for  everybody,  and  started  off  on  our 
adventurous  journey. 

There  are  many  things  of  far  later  date  I  cannot  remember 
half  so  distinctly  as  I  do  the  events  of  that  morning.  How, 
with  a  vague  idea  of  the  necessity  of  u  mortifying  the  flesh,” 
I  wore  my  great  brown  linen  bib,  of  which  I  had  a  perfect  ab¬ 
horrence.  How  I  carried  my  kitten  in  one  arm,  and  put  our 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  John  Gilpin,  and  a  Bible  in  my  little  bas¬ 
ket,  with  a  pat  of  fresh  butter  I  thought  would  be  nice  to  eat 
with  the  manna  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Infant  Pilgrims  subsisted  on, 
and  which  we,  of  course,  expected  to  have  provided  for  us. 
Think  of  us !  Such  a  comical  sight  we  must  have  been — two 
little  delicately -nurtured  children  of  nine  and  eleven — Fred 
with  his  working-blouse  on,  no  cap,  and  a  great  club  over  his 
shoulder  to  fight  the  fiend  Apollyon  when  we  should  come  to 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  Two  little  helpless  children  we 
were,  but  strong  in  childish  faith,  and  an  intense  earnestness 
of  purpose.  I  remember  how,  when  we  had  travelled  about 
half  a  mile,  and  stopped  on  a  hill  whence  we  could  see  our 
home,  and  I  wanted  to  look  back,  and  was  restrained  by  an 
agonizing  recollection  of  Lot’s  wife  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
I  remember  how  Fred  made  me  forget  it  all,  by  promising  that 
he  would  build  me  a  boat,  with  a  nice  little  locker  and  a  flag, 
to  sail  across  the  Eiver  of  Death,  while  he  would  swim  along¬ 
side,  as  he  was  not  afraid  of  water.  Oh,  Fred!  Fred!  the  in¬ 
nocent,  silly  babies  we  were  then ! 
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On  we  went,  growing  hungry  and  tired,  but  keeping  up  a 
brave  heart  all  the  while,  by  reason  of  the  faith  within  us.  It 
was  only  when  I  stumbled  over  a  stone,  and  my  little  cat 
scampered  out  of  the  arms  that  held  her  tighter  for  the  danger, 
I  could  not  catch  her  again ;  then,  indeed,  I  cried  bitterly,  but 
Fred  reminded  me,  by  way  of  comfort,  of.  the  two  friends  who 
deserted  Christian  on  his  way  to  the  Slough  of  Despond  ;  and 
since  I  couldn’t  have  her  called  Obstinate,  a  name  which  I  had 
heard  too  often  applied  to  myself  not  to  understand,  we  said 
my  treacherous  puss  was  Pliable,  as  we  didn’t. know  what  that 
meant,  and  went  on,  greatty  comforted.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  we  met  many  people  and  teams,  but  no  one  stopped 
to  question  us;  and  then  we  struck  upon  an  old  overgrown 
road,  untravelled  for  }mars,  to  which  we  were  directed  by  a 
deaf,  bent  old  man,  of  whom  we  inquired  the  way  to  the 
“Slough  of  Despond.’3  “Slough’s  Pond!  Yes,  I  hear;  Yon’s 
the  road  to  it;  and  a  desperate  slough  it  used  to  be.  Folks 
call  it  Adder’s  Swamp  now-a-days.”  The  very  place  ;  and  we 
thanked  him  and  went  on,  on,  on,  faint,  and  foot-sore,  and 
weary.  Looking  back  through  long  jmars,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  we  must  have  travelled  many  miles  in  this  way.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  was  so  long  before  we  reached  our  destination  that 
my  shoes  gave  way  in  many  places,  so  that  every  step  on  the 
rough  path  was  intense  torture.  It  was  long  before  our  journey 
was  ended  that  I  ceased  entirely  to  think  of  its  object,  and  had 
cried  myself  sick  and  weak.  But  I  am  glad  to  remember  that 
I  cried  very  quietly  to  myself,  partly,  I  am  sure,  to  keep  from 
distressing  poor  Fred ;  but,  I  fear,  more  than  half,  because  I 
was  afraid  he  would  think  me  not  quite  the  brave  girl,  who 
never  cried,  of  whom  he  had  boasted  to  his  playmates.  At 
last  the  path  ceased  entirely,  and  after  wandering  about  a  long 
time,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  trees,  thick  and  rank,  grew 
closer  together,  branching  down  almost  to  the  swampy  ground. 
Great  vines  coiled  in  and  out  among  them,  making  thickets 
dense  and  almost  impenetrable.  I  remember  peering  through 
the  gathering  darkness  as  we  plunged  at  once  into  the  great 
swamp,  which  began  here,  and  wondering  why  it  was  that  the 
sky  wore  so  strange  and  terrible  an  aspect.  Masses  on  masses 
of  heavy  jagged  clouds  were  piled  upon  each  other,  of  such 
intense  blackness  as  was  awful  to  behold.  I  remember  hearing 
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the  angry  mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  and  seeing  the  day¬ 
light  gradually  disappear,  as  we  wandered  further  and  further 
into  that  dreadful  labyrinth  of  horror  and  darkness.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  swamp  lilies,  writhing  in  the  fierce  wind  just  rising, 
and  the  luxuriant  moss  that  was  so  grateful  to  my  bleeding 
feet  suddenly  shrouded  in  thick  and  terrible  blackness.  I  felt 
Fred,  who  had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  shrink  back,  and  heard 
him  shriek  in  fear,  when  there  came  a  great  glare  of  blinding, 
scorching  light,  as  if  the  firmament  was  rent  asunder,  and  the 
earth  was  yawning  at  our  feet.  I  remember  groping,  faint, 
and  blind,  and  dizzy,  among  slimy,  creeping,  writhing  things, 
and  staggering,  sick  and  weak,  into  dark  stagnant  pools  that 
glared  in  the  terrible  light  like  the  wild  savage  eyes  of  some 
beast  of  prey.  I  remember  the  blackness  that  succeeded,  and 
the  horrible  sense  of  desolation  and  unspeakable  terror  that 
froze  my  blood.  I  remember,  as  in  some  awful  dream,  that 
haunts  and  tortures  me  yet,  the  giant  trees  and  coiling  vines 
torn  up  by  the  fierce  tornado  as  if  they  had  been  reeds  ;  and 
the  roar  of  the  deafening  thunder.  I  remember,  as  in  some 
torture-dream,  the  sudden  shivering  of  the  heavy  branches 
overhead,  the  rending  of  the  massive  trunk,  reeling  and  totter¬ 
ing  to  its  fall ;  the  terrible  glare  of  the  lightning  that  revealed 
the  impending  dangers,  and  my  brother’s  face  of  fascinated 
horror  !  It  was  no  earth-born  impulse  that  impelled  me.  It 
was  no  mere  human  power  that  nerved  my  childish  arm,  and 
gave  me  strength  to  thrust  him  from  me,  away,  beyond  the 
reach  of  peril.  Only  Infinite  Mercy  could  have  bestowed  that 
strength  upon  a  young  and  helpless  child  like  me.  And  I 
knew  that  he  was  saved  !  I  heard  him  call  my  name.  I  saw 
him  spring  toward  me,  faithful  even  in  that  perilous  moment, 
and  knew  it  was  in  vain !  Then  came  the  awful  crash  !  There 
was  a  terrible  cry,  and  I  remember  no  more  for  many  hours. 
I  never  knew  how  long  I  lay  there  as  one  dead.  It  must  have 
been  far  in  the  morning  when  I  recovered  my  senses,  for  I 
remember  seeing  the  cold  gray  light  struggling  in,  through 
shattered  boughs  and  up-torn  trees,  and  feeling  the  heavy  rain 
upon  my  face.  I  remember  striving  to  raise  myself,  and  fall¬ 
ing  back  in  much  pain  and  weakness,  finding  myself  pinioned 
down  by  some  great  weight,  so  that  I  could  not  move.  I  re¬ 
member  how  my  recollection  slowly  returned,  mingled  with 
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confused  dreams  of  home,  and  my  mother’s  voice.  I  remem¬ 
ber  crying  wildly  for  Fred,  and  hearing  no  answer  in  the 
terrible  stillness,  but  the  echo  of  my  own  weak,  hollow  cry. 
Then  I  dreamed  again  that  I  was  praying  at  my  mother’s 
knee — Fred  and  I — and  we  were  saying  “Our  Father,  who  art 
in  heaven  and  I  heard  the  echo  of  that  changed  hollow 
voice  repeat  “  Our  Father !”  I  never  knew  whether,  in  the 
tumult  and  confusion  that  followed,  it  was  a  fancy  of  a  fevered 
brain  or  not ;  but  I  heard  a  voice  say,  “  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me.”  And  it  seemed  like  another,  and  yet  it  was 
myself  that  spoke.  I  know  now  it  was  no  fevered  dream,  but 
a  most  blessed  reality.  That  I  had  seen  my  father’s  face,  white 
and  hasrgard,  as  I  had  never  seen  it  look  before  ;  seen  it  through 
all  the  terrible  torture  that  followed,  when,  as  they  told  me 
afterwards,  a  band  of  strong  men,  who  had  searched  for  the 
lost  children  many  anxious  hours,  through  that  awful  storm, 
and  had  been  guided  to  my  side,  when  they  had  almost  given 
up  hope,  by  the  faint  cry  of  a  child,  sobbing  out,  “Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me when  these  strong  men,  melted  into 
tears,  lifted  the  heavy  branches  from  my  crushed  and  mangled 
form,  and  laid  the  maimed,  disfigured  child  in  her  father’s 
arms.  It  was  no  dream,  when,  after  months  of  agony,  and  tor¬ 
turing  visions,  and  wild  delirium,  I  woke  at  last,  in  my  own 
little  bed  at  home,  and  heard  them  whisper  in  the  darkened 
room  :  “  Thank  God,  she  will  live  !”  And  my  mother’s  stifled 
sobs,  as  my  head  lay  on  her  bosom,  and  my  father’s  devout 
thanksgiving  to  the  All-Merciful,  I  had  never  heard  him 
address  before.  It  was  no  dream,  when,  weeks  after,  my 
father  carried  me,  a  maimed,  deformed,  but  living  child,  out 
into  the  soft  spring  air,  and  showed  me  the  young  grass,  strewn 
with  pale,  pink  flakes,  showered  from  the  peach-trees,  which 
had  been  laden  with  fruit  when  I  played  among  them  last. 
When  they  brought  to  me  my  brother,  long  since  recovered 
from  the  heavy  sickness  which  had  prostrated  us  both  after 
that  awful  night  of  terror  and  exposure,  and  told  me  I  had 
saved  his  life,  and  let  him  cry  over  his  altered  playmate  tears 
bitterer  than  ever  he  shed  over  his  own  sorrows.  When  we 
went  together,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  crawl  about  again  on  my 
little  crutches,  to  the  grave  of  Old  Katy,  who,  feeble  and  aged, 
had  never  recovered  the  shock  of  her  nurslings’  loss,  and  had 
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died  soon  after  without  ever  being  able  to  understand  that  we 
had  been  found  again.  Thank  God,  it  was  no  dream,  when 
my  precious  mother,  changed  indeed,  and  robbed  of  all  the 
bloom  that  had  made  her  so  beautiful  in  my  childish  eyes, 
and  which  never  returned  again,  so  terrible  had  been  her 
suffering  and  anxiety  during  that  awful  time,  told  me  “how  all 
these  things  had  worked  together  for  good,’’  and  that,  stung 
to  the  soul  by  their  former  negligence,  she  and  my  father  had 
resolved,  God  helping  them,  to  commence  their  pilgrimage 
without  delay,  taking  us  with  them  on  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life,  to  which  they  had  been  merci¬ 
fully  directed  by  our  childish  daring.  Again  I  see  the  beloved 
group  gathered  around  me,  an  object  of  more  tender  solicitude 
and  care  in  my  helpless  weakness  than  when  they  exulted  in 
my  childish  strength  and  beauty.  Again  I  hear  my  father 
read  our  favorite  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  my  grandfather’s 
explanation  of  the  true  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  its  instructive 
pages.  Again  I  see  my  mother,  crying,  as  she  always  did, 
at  the  story  of  our  wanderings,  and  hear  them  tell  how  Fred 
was  found  on  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  long  before  I  was  dis¬ 
covered,  so  bewildered  and  terrified  that  he  could  not  speak, 
and  yet  resisted,  with  all  his  feeble  strength,  every  attempt 
to  carry  him  home  till  I  was  placed  beside  him  ;  and  how  he 
never  left  my  room  after  he  was  convalescent,  till  there  was 
hope  again.  Dear  Fred !  he  only  is  left  to  me  now  of  all  my 
childhood’s  friends.  Long  since  they  have  crossed  the  cold 
river,  and  entered  in  at  the  golden  gate ;  and  “glorious  it  was 
to  see  the  welcome  of  the  pilgrims,  as  they  went  up  and 
followed  one  another  in  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  city.” 
Dear,  noble,  faithful  Fred!  when  we  were  left  alone,  in  his 
true,  unselfish  love,  he  would  have  abandoned  the  sailor  life 
he  loves  so  well,  to  devote  himself  to  his  useless,  invalid  sister. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  force  him  from  me,  even  to  take 
command  of  the  vessel  he  had  been  longing  for  all  his  life. 
It  is  five  and  twenty  years  since  then,  and  now  he  is  on  his 
last  voyage.  Next  month  we  shall  meet  again,  and  “Miss 
Susie’s  Hospital”  will  receive  a  new  and  permanent  guest  in 
its  beloved  master.  L. 

Albany,  Oct.  14th,  1853. 
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THE  SOCIAL  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D. 

In  the  present  article  we  will  briefly  treat  of  the  social 
character  of  Christ,  under  the  four  heads  of  affability^,  philan¬ 
thropy  and  affection,  and  of  submission  to  the  constituted 
authorities. 

Uncfer  the  first  of  these  heads,  which  we  have  termed  the 
affability  of  the  Saviour,  we  would  make  you  remark  his  free 
and  ready  intercourse  with  mankind.  He  lived  and  moved  in 
and  for  society.  He  did  not  retire  from  the  communion  of 
men,  much  as  he  saw  to  offend  his  holy  and  pure  soul.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  monkish  austerity  or  pharisaic  dignity 
about  him.  “The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,”  he 
says.  In  other  words,  there  was  nothing  singular  in  his  mode 
of  life.  He  partook  of  innocent  enjoyments.  He  was  present 
at  a  marriage,  where  his  first  public  miracle  was  to  turn  water 
into  wine,  when  they  were  deficient.  He  attended  a  supper, 
made  in  his  honor,  by  the  family  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whose 
brother  Lazarus  he  had  restored  to  life ;  and  when  Mary,  still 
further  to  testify  her  gratitude,  expended  a  large  sum  in 
anointing  him,  so  that  the  disciples  blamed  her  extravagance, 
he  kindly  took  her  part,  at  the  same  time  alluding  to  his 
speedy  death  and  burial,  intimating  that  it  was  usual  to  go  to  a 
great  expense  on  such  occasions  in  honor  of  departed  friends ; 
an  expense  that  was  never  blamed  as  being  extravagant.  He 
associated  with  all  classes.  He  dined  with  a  Pharisee.  He  did 
not  reproach  Hicodemus  for  coming  at  night,  though  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  he  did  so  because  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  coming  to  Christ  as  a  learner.  But  his  usual  companions 
were  the  poor  and  the  despised,  so  that  he  was  reproached 
for  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  All  that  wished  might 
approach  and  enjoy  his  instructions,  or  receive  his  aid.  Hea¬ 
thens  and  Samaritans,  no  less  than  his  own  countrymen,  shared 
in  his  kindness.  When  Zaccheus  wished  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Prophet,  and  could  not  for  the  press,  being  short  of  stature, 
which  made  him  use  the  precaution  of  climbing  into  a  syca¬ 
more-tree  where  Christ  was  to  pass,  how  kindly  does  he  address 
him:  “Zaccheus,  make  haste  and  come  down,  for  to-day  I 
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must  abide  in  thy  house !”  Consider  also  his  condescension  to 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  in  his  public  addresses.  He 
adapted  his  language  to  the  meanest  capacity.  lie  spoke  in 
parables,  which,  by  their  liveliness  and  truth  to  nature,  fixed 
every  intellect,  interested  every  capacity.  “  The  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  unto  them.’’  This  he  states  as  one  of  the 
evidences  of  his  being  the  Messiah.  The  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  afflicted,  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  regard.  Children, 
too,  engaged  his  affectionate  notice. 

Parallel  with  his  affability  and  condescension  runs  the  philan¬ 
thropy r,  the  compassion  and  benevolence  of  the  Saviour.  “He 
went  about  doing  good.”  He  was  unwearied  in  his  labors  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  For  this  he  forgot  food  and  rest.  He 
traversed  the  whole  land,  going  from  city  to  city.  He  pitied 
the  multitude  that  had  continued  with  him  three  days,  so  that 
they  had  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  would  have  fainted 
on  the  way  if  he  had  sent  them  away  fasting.  Wherefore  he 
fed  them  from  his  little  store,  to  teach  us  to  be  hospitable  and 
generous.  His  whole  life,  in  short,  was  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  He  did  not  live  for  himself.  He  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  to  be  served  and  waited  on  ;  “  but  to  minister 
and  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.”  But  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  instances  of  his  compassion  and  benevolence, 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  would  be  to  transcribe  more  than 
half  the  gospels.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  what  is  recorded  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  all  that  he  did  and  taught;  selected 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  instruction  and 
comfort,  that  we  might  believe  and  thus  obtain  everlasting  life. 
“  Many  good  works,”  he  says  to  the  Jews,  “have  I  showed 
you  from  my  Father.  For  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone 
me?”  Yet  all  this  while  he  depended  upon  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  his  more  wealthy'  disciples  for  his  support.  Often 
he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  was  subject  to  fatigue 
and  hunger ;  while  he  never  suffered  any  to  go  away  without 
his  aid,  who  came  in  faith.  Hay,  where  their  faith  was  weak, 
he  used  various  means  to  excite  and  kindle  it  up,  so  that  he 
might,  consistently,  help  them. — Again :  the  general  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Saviour  did  not  preclude  a  peculiar  a  ffection  for 
his  immediate  disciples  and  natural  relatives.  How  tender  is 
the  concern  which  he  manifested  for  his  apostles,  when  he  was 
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about  to  be  taken  from  them  !  How  he  employs  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  affection  and  wisdom  could  suggest,  to  prepare  them 
to  meet  the  trial  that  awaited  them,  when  they  should  see  their 
beloved  Master  seized  by  ruffian  hands,  subjected  to  a  mock- 
trial,  condemned,  and  led  away  to  be  executed  as  a  malefactor 
of  the  deepest  dye  !  He  forgets  his  own  approaching  sufferings 
in  his  anxiety  for  their  comfort.  He  assures  them  that  it  is  for 
their  advantage  that  he  should  be  taken  from  them.  He  pro¬ 
mises  to  send  them  another  Comforter,  so  that  they  might  not 
be  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage.  He  declares  his  intention  to 
come  again,  and  receive  them  to  himself;  that,  meanwhile,  he 
will  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  them.  And  when  he  was  risen 
again,  according  to  his  repeated  assurances,  how  careful  he  is 
to  prepare  their  hearts  for  the  joyful  event,  that  they  may  not 
be  overcome  by  too  great  an  ecstasy  of  joy!  First,  they  find 
an  empty  tomb  :  an  angel  informs  the  women  that  Jesus  whom 
they  seek  is  not  there,  but  is  risen  as  he  had  said.  Then  he 
appears  first  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  then  to  Peter ;  but  not  to 
the  latter,  till  he  had  sent  him  a  message  by  the  women,  men¬ 
tioning  his  name  expressly.  I  allude  to  the  words  of  the  angel : 
“Go  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  is  risen.”  In  joining 
the  two  disciples  as  they  were  going  to  Emmaus  toward  even¬ 
ing,  full  of  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  Christ  does  not  make 
himself  known  at  first,  till  he  had  coolly  reasoned  with  them 
from  Scripture,  showing  them  that  all  things  which  he  had 
suffered  were  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  had  been  foretold 
respecting  him,  as  well  as  that  he  should  rise  again.  Then  at 
the  breaking  of  bread  he  was  made  known  unto  them,  and 
immediately  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

Nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  friendship.  Among  all  the  apos¬ 
tles,  there  was  one  whom  Jesus  loved— the  amiable  John — 
whose  affectionate  disposition,  and  still,  meditative  turn,  drew 
upon  him  the  peculiar  love  of  the  Saviour.  To  him  also  he 
commended  his  widowed  and  a°'ed  mother,  when  he  was  hang- 
ing  on  the  cross.  Nor  was  his  confidence  misplaced :  for 
“from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home." 
By  this  act,  also,  the  Saviour  proves  that  he  had  all  the  natural 
affection  which  a  son  should  feel  toward  her  who  took  care  of 
him  in  his  helpless  infancy.  His  friendship  for  Lazarus  and 
his  excellent  sisters  is  also  a  charming  trait  in  the  Saviour’s 
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human  character.  His  love  for  his  ungrateful  and  infatuated 
countrymen  was  strikingly  displa3red,  when,  on  foretelling 
their  coming  doom,  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  which,  as  it  was 
the  focus  of  crime,  so  was  it  also  to  be  foremost  in  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Even  when  bearing  his  cross  to  Golgotha,  and  seeing 
the  women  following  with  tears,  he  turns  to  them  and  says : 
“Weep  not  for  me,  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children.”  Hence  we  may  learn  that 
the  Saviour’s  character  was  eminently  social,  affectionate,  and 
public-spirited,  wherein  he  has  set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  • 

As  a  citizen ,  too,  a  member  of  civil  society,  he  submitted  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  He  surrendered 
himself  without  resistance  to  the  -officers  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
And  when  adjured  by  the  high-priest  to  say  whether  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative/  though  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  on  this  very  confession  they  would  found  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  they  were  eager  to  pronounce, 
and  only  lacked  a  legal  pretext.  Again :  before  Pilate,  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  confessed  that  he  was  a  king ;  the  very 
thing  this  which  finally  induced  that  time-serving  governor  to 
consent  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death,  while  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  innocence  and  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Jews :  for  he  feared  they  might 
make  such  representations  to  the  suspicious  emperor  as  would 
endanger  his  life  or  office.  Another  instance  of  the  Saviour’s 
submission  to  the  constituted  order,  we  have  in  the  payment 
of  the  temple-tribute — paid  annually  by  every  adult  male  of 
the  Jews — when  he  directed  Peter  to  cast  a  hook  into  the 
water,  and  take  up  the  first  fish  that  he  should  catch,  and  he 
would  find  a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth,  which  would  serve 
to  pay  for  them  both. 

PRACTICAL  WISDOM. 

A  MAN  who  has  fallen  into  a  deep  pond,  does  not  waste  his 
time  in  trying  to  find  out  how  it  happened.  He  knows  that 
he  is  in ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  get  out  he  will  be  drowned. 
So  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  try  to  get  out.  Do  not  let  us 
waste  time  in  trying  to  find  out  how  sin  came  into  the  world. 
We  are  sinners.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  be  saved 
from  the  condemnation  of  a  holy  law  which  we  have  broken 
and  the  penalty  of  which  is  eternal  death  ? 
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CHRIST  MAS- EVE  AND  THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

BY  EMMA  B.  STORK. 

“  Oh,  the  Christmas-tree  is  a  jollity 
To  the  oldest  heart,  I  ween  ; 

For  what  to  the  pine  are  frost  and  time, 

If  still  the  boughs  are  green  ? 

And  what  to  the  heart  are  wrong  and  smart, 

So  love  is  undefiled  ? — 

For  despite  his  tears  and  the  sin  of  years, 

Love  keeps  the  man  a  child. 

How  blaze  the  lights  o’  the  Christmas  nights  ! 

How  burns  the  Christmas  fire  ! 

But  kindlier  still  is  the  bosom’s  thrill 
Of  happy  dame  and  sire  ; 

For  near  nor  far,  nor  in  flame  nor  star, 

They  trace  life’s  distance  clear  ; 

But  their  fortune  lies  in  the  bright  young  eyes 
They  hold  so  fair  and  dear.” 

All  Hail  !  The  Christmas-eve  of  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  The  glad  utterances  of  our  Immanuel’s  Advent,  in  our 
by-gone  years,  yet  live  in  fresh  memorials  among  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  our  childhood. 

Great  Gift-day  of  the  Father  Almighty,  whereon  he  hath 
presented  to  mankind  his  Son,  his  best-beloved. ;  memorable 
day  of  peace  and  blessings  upon  a  world;  For  “  God  hath 
sent  him  to  bless  you.” 

Behold  the  announcing  angels,  breathing  out  upon  the  ear 
of  the  ravished  shepherds  their  advent-hymn  :  “  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men.”  Let 
us  also  go  up  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  the  child  Jesus,  while  we 
open  our  hearts  for  the  gracious  vision,  and  receive  his  divine 
influence^ 

Children’s  joy-day — welcome,  thrice  welcome,  thy  merry  re¬ 
turn  ! 

“  Come,  children,  hail  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Obey  the  Saviour’s  call ; 

Come  seek  his  face,  and  taste  his  grace, 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all. 
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Ye  lambs  of  Christ,  your  tribute  bring  ; 

Ye  children,  great  and  small, 

Hosanna  sing  to  Christ  your  King  ; 

0  crown  him  Lord  of  all. 

This  Jesus  will  your  sins  forgive, 

0  haste  !  before  him  fall ; 

For  you  he  died,  that  you  might  live 
To  crown  him  Lord  of  all.” 

We  love  little  children — we  rejoice  in  their  innocent  merri¬ 
ment,  and  notwithstanding  that  some  grown-up  people  say — 
“We  have  no  children  now-a-days — but  only  infants  and 
adults,”  we  cling  to  our  own  notions  upon  this  matter,  and  we 
cannot  but  infer  that  these  people’s  eyes  have  grown  misty ,  and 
that  they  need  clearer  spectacles;  for  we  are  ourselves  happy 
in  the  friendship  of  many  real,  bona-fide  children  ;  and  we  are 
rejuvenated,  as  it  were,  by  the  lovety  presence  of  these  bright 
sun-streaks  from  heaven. 

May  the  beautiful  Christmas-tree  be  raised  amongst  them, 
according  to  the  good  old  German  custom  of  Luther  and  his 
family,  gathered  together,  around  their  Christmas-tree. 

“  Originally  the  Christmas-tree  represented  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-Kindlein.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  seen  the  Manger, 
the  Mother  and  the  Child.  These  have  now  disappeared,  and 
the  only  figure  remaining  is  that  of  the  announcing  angel,  who 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  generally  mistaken  for 
the  Christ-child  himself.” 

This  custom  is  among  the  Germans  more  universally  com¬ 
memorated  than  among  ourselves.  But,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
which  is  a  Moravian  settlement,  this  ancient  festival  is  still  ob¬ 
served,  with  all  its  original  freshness  and  beauty.  On  Christ- 
mas-eve  every  household  has  a  Christmas-tree  whose  branches 
are  loaded  with  bon-bons  and  toys  for  the  children,  and  pend¬ 
ent  with  gifts  suitable  for  their  respective  ages.  On  the  same 
evening,  religious  services  are  held  in  the  church,  and  adults 
and  children  there  congregate  together  and  engage  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  Advent  of  the  “  Holy  Child,”  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  unite  in  responsive  hymns  commemora¬ 
tive  of  this  joyful  event.  During  the  singing  they  partake  of 
the  “Love-Feast,”  and  the  children  afterward  receive  and 
carry  home  with  them  a  wax-light,  as  their  remembrancer  of 
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the  “  Light  of  the  world,”  embodied  in  human  form,  whose 
coming  as  their  Saviour  they  thus  celebrate.  Blessings  rest 
upon  the  dear  children;  may  their  young  hearts  rejoice  on 
this  merry  occasion,  and  may  they  towards  all  around  them 
reciprocate  benevolent  feeling!  May  they  ever  be  the  comfort 
and  the  joy  of  parental  hearts,  and  sing  with  the  holy  angels, 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
to  men.” 

And  as  children  ever  love  to  hear  stories,  we  will  whisper  to 
their  sympathizing  ear,  the  account  of  the  “Homeless  Orphan 
Boy”  and  his  Christmas-tree.  “  On  a  certain  Christmas-eve,  in 
a  certain  German  city,  while  a  Christmas-tree  was  sparkling  in 
every  house,  a  poor  homeless  orphan  was  wandering,  faint, 
weary  and  cold,  through  the  streets.  He  gazed  longingly  at 
the  windows,  from  which  joyful  lights  streamed.  He  knocked 
timidly  at  door  after  door,  but  was  unheeded.  He  would  fain 
have  gained  entrance  to  one  of  these  happy  households,  mere¬ 
ly  to  look  on,  but  no  one  heard  him.  At  last  he  retired,  sick 
and  miserable,  to  a  dark  corner;  and  there,  as  he  shivered  with 
the  cold  of  the  December  night,  he  remembered  that  an  answer 
was  promised  to  every  sincere  prayer.  So  he  prayed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  give  him  a  Christmas-tree.  And  as  he  prayed, 
he  beheld  a  star  in  the  distance,  and  as  he  gazed,  the  star  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  he  descried  the  glorious' form  of  a  beautiful 
child.  It  ^as  the  Christ-child,  who  came  to  answer  his  prayer, 
and  who  drew  down  stars  from  heaven  to  light  a  Christmas-tree 
for  the  poor  orphan.  And  when  the  tree  was  all  lighted,  the 
Christ-child  took  the  boy  into  the  tree,  and  they  were  all  waft¬ 
ed  away  into  heaven.  The  next  day  the  newspapers  contained 

this  item  of  city^  intelligence : — “  Found  in - street,  the  dead 

body  of  a  boy  of  some  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  parents  un¬ 
known  ;  coroner’s  verdict,  death  by  starvation  and  cold.”  The 
poor  little  outcast  had  quitted  the  world,  outwardly  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  extreme  wretchedness,  but  inwardly  in  a  dream  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  Christ-child.” 

And  we  also  subjoin,  in  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  our 
youthful  friends,  Johnny  Luther’s  Christmas  letter  from  his 
Father. — “  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  Son.  I  see 
with  pleasure  that  thou  learnest  well,  and  prayest  diligently. 
Do  so,  my  son,  and  continue.  When  I  come  home,  I  will  bring 
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thee  a  pretty  little  fairing.  I  know  a  pretty,  merry  garden, 
wherein  there  are  many  children.  They  have  little  golden 
coats,  and  they  gather  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears,  cherries  and  plums  ;  they  sing  and  jump,  and  are  mer¬ 
ry.  They  have  beautiful  little  horses,  too,  with  gold  bits  and 
silver  saddles.  And  I  asked  the  man  to  whom  the  garden  be¬ 
longs,  whose  children  they  were  ?  And  he  said,  they  are  the 
children  that  love  to  pray  and  to  learn,  and  are  good.  Then 
I  said,  Dear  man,  I  have  a  son,  too,  whose  name  is  Johnny  Lu¬ 
ther.  May  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  and  eat  those 
beautiful  apples  and  pears,  and  ride  those  fine  horses?  Then 
the  man  said,  If  he  loves  to  pray  and  to  learn,  and  is  good,  he 
shall  come  into  this  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost,  too  ;  and 
when  they  all  come  together,  they  shall  have  fifes  and  trum¬ 
pets,  and  lutes,  and  all  sorts  of  music,  and  they  shall  dance 
and  shout,  with  little  cross-bows.  And  he  showed  me  a  fine 
meadow  there  in  the  garden,  made  for  dancing.  There  hung 
nothing  but  golden  fifes,  trumpets,  and  fine  silver  cross-bows. 
But  it  was  early,  and  the  children  had  not  yet  eaten,  therefore 
I  could  not  wait  the  dance;  and  I  said  to  the  man,  Ah,  dear 
Sir,  I  will  immediately  go  and  write  all  this  to  my  little  son 
Johnny,  and  tell  him  to  pray  diligently  and  to  learn  well,  and 
to  be  good,  so  that  he  also  may  come  to  this  garden.  But  he 
has  an  aunt  Lehne ;  he  must  bring  her  with  him.  Then  the 
man  said,  it  shall  be  so ;  go  and  write  him  so.  Therefore,  my 
dear  little  son  Johnny,  learn  and  pray  away,  and  tell  Lippus 
and  Jost,  too,  that  they  must  learn  and  pray.  And  then  you 
shall  come  to  the  garden  together.  Herewith  I  commend  thee 
to  Almighty  God.  And  greet  Aunt  Lehne,  and  give  her  a  kiss 
for  my  sake.  Thy  dear  father, 

Martinus  Luther.” 


FAITH  AND  OPINION. 

Faith  overcomes  the  world :  opinion  is  overcome  b}r  the 
world.  Faith  is  triumphant  in  its  power  and  in  its  effects ;  it 
is  of  divine  tendency  to  renew  the  heart,  and  to  produce  those 
fruits  of  purity  and  holiness  which  demonstrate  the  dignity  of 
its  original.  Opinion  has  enlarged  the  field  of  speculation, 
and  been  the  cause  of  producing  fruits  directly  opposite  to  the 
nature  of  faith.  Opinion  has  terminated  in  schism;  faith  is 
productive  of  unity. — Fothergill. 
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SCENE  IN  A  PASTOR’S  STUDY. 

A  "writer  in  the  Christian  Parlor  Magazine  gives  the  following  graphic 
sketch : 

I  am  thinking  now  of  that  gentle  tap  from  a  timid  hand.  It  was  just  at 
this  hushed  twilight  hour.  As  I  opened  the  door  there  stood  a  daughter,  a 
dear  young  disciple  of  Jesus,  holding  her  gray-haired  father  by  the  hand. 
Poor  old  man !  for  more  than  sixty  years  he  had  grievously  sinned  against  his 
Maker  and  feared  no  coming  judgment.  Scarcely  once  in  all  that  time  had 
his  shadow  darkened  the  house  of  God.  But  in  his  old  age  sovereign  grace 
had  found  him  out.  An  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  God  had  pierced  his  heart. 
For  weeks  he  hid  the  wound  from  his  praying  wife  and  children,  and  al¬ 
though  he  would  toss  night  after  night  upon  a  bed  that  brought  no  sleep  to 
his  eyelids,  and  sit  down  and  rise  up  again  and  again  from  his  untouched 
food,  the  stubborn  man  would  not  confess,  that  the  arrowT  of  the  Almighty 
it  was,  that  was  drinking  up  his  spirit.  Yet  the  grace  of  a  Saviour  was 
mightier  than  he.  The  quick  eye  of  his  daughter  was  upon  him ;  her  tears 
and  her  pleadings  followed  him.  God  gave  to  her  pleading  voice  a  power  to 
open  the  long-pent  heart.  It  was  poured  out  in  broken  confessions  of  guilt 
and  pleas  for  mercy.  And  then,  with  what  sweet  persuasion  she  drew  him 
to  the  house  of  her  pastor ! 

“It  is  my  father,”  said  the  affectionate  girl,  as  she  entered  my  study  that 
evening;  “he’s  come  to  ask  you  if  he  can  find  a  Saviour.  Speak,  father, 
do,  and  tell  him  all  about  it.”  “  Oh,  Sir,  exclaimed  the  sobbing  man,  “  I  am 
the  most  miserable  sinner — I  am  just  ready  to  perish — I  would  give  all  the 
world  for  a  Saviour — but  I  don’t  deserve  one.”  “  He  is  nigh,”  I  replied,  “  un¬ 
to  all  them  that  call  upon  Him,  he  will  hear  their  cry.”  “But  I  don’t  know 
how  to  go  to  him.”  “Go  tell  him  just  what  you  have  told  me.  That  you 
are  a  most  miserable  sinner,  just  ready  to  perish,  and  that  you  deserve  to 
perish.  Tell  Him  that  His  atoning  blood  is  all  your  hope  and  all  your  trust. 
Acknowledge  that  if  ever  you  are  saved,  the  glory  of  your  salvation  must  be 
all  his  ;  but  if  you  perish,  the  blame  will  be  all  your  own.”  “  But  will  He 
save  me  after  I  have  lived  so  long  in  sin  against  Him,  and  when  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  give  him  but  powers  and  faculties  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the 
world?”  “  Hear  Him  saying,  ‘  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out,’  ‘Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find.’  Oh  go  to 
Him !  Cast  yourself  upon  the  love  which  brought  Him  down  to  die  for  you, 
and  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow.”  “Do,  do, 
father,”  interrupted  the  daughter,  grasping  his  hand,  and  turning  to  him  an 
eye  floating  in  tenderness. 

The  old  man  was  overcome,  his  head  sank  upon  his  daughter’s  bosom,  his 
gray  hairs  were  on  her  cheek  ;  he  wept  aloud — we  all  wept.  “  Sir,”  he  cried, 
“  will  you  pray  for  me  ?”  “  Yes,  but  it  is  you ,  who  are  to  repent ;  it  is  you 

who  are  to  cast  yourself  upon  sovereign  mercy  for  help.”  It  was  there,  yon- 
der,  we  knelt  side  by  side,  while  I  commended  the  trembling  sinner  to  the 
mercy  of  Him,  “who  forgiveth  sins  only.”  At  my  request,  he  followed  me 
in  pra}~er.  He  was  bowed  to  the  very  floor  in  the  earnestness  and  lowliness 
of  his  plea — while  his  daughter  bent  over  him,  her  hands  folded  and  her  fast 
trickling  tears  falling  on  him.  For  nearly  ten  minutes  he  breathed  for  mercy 
with  an  agony  of  supplication  that  I  never  heard  surpassed ;  then,  as  if  in 
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despair  ol‘  all  further  effort,  exclaimed,  “There,  I  can  do  no  more — if  Jesus 
will  save  me,  I  will  praise  him  for  it  for  ever ;  if  he  will  not,  I  will  never 
blame  him.  He  must  do  as  he  pleases.”  After  a  moment’s  pause  he  added — 
“He  may  do  as  He  pleases.” 

The  struggle  was  over,  the  storm  of  feeling  was  hushed,  and  when  the  old 
man  arose  and  took  his  seat  again,  the  serenity  of  heaven  was  spreading  it¬ 
self  over  his  countenance.  “  I  do  not  know  what  it  means,”  said  he  ;  “  my 
anxiety  is  gone,  and  I  feel  so  peaceful.”  The  daughter  looked  up  inquir¬ 
ingly,  caught  the  smile  of  her  father’s  face,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  his 
bosom,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break  in  excess  of  joy.  Wonderfully 
did  her  sobs  and  broken  thanks  chime  in  with  the  angels’  song  of  gladness 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  birth-place  of  that  soul  will  never  be 
forgotten. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


The  unanimity  with  which  Thanksgiving-day  is  observed  speaks  well  for 
our  country,  and  for  the  religious  sentiment  that  pervades  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Among  the  pleasing  incidents  which  we  have  noticed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  festival  of  Puritan  origin,  was  an  announcement  in  a  New- 
York  daity  paper,  stating  that  one  of  the  synagogues  of  that  city  would  be 
open,  and  a  discourse  delivered  suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  becoming 
tribute  paid  to  the  God  of  Israel;  and  in  the  mingling  of  the  worship  of 
Christian  and  Jew,  on  that  day,  do  we  not  see  the  promise  of  a  more  har¬ 
monious  worship,  when  Israel  shall  recognize  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
promised  Messiah?  No  one  can  measure  the  influence  of  the  truths  uttered 
on  that  day  from  thousands  of  pulpits  throughout  the  land.  No  one  can 
measure  the  influence  of  such  a  gathering,  constituting,  as  it  does,  an 
acknowledgment  of  national  dependence  and  responsibility.  We  have  hope 
for  our  country  while  this  commemoration-day  returns  with  every  circling 
year — hope  for  its  progress  in  enlightenment  and  purity.  How  can  the  divine 
benediction  fail  to  attend  such  a  spontaneous  offering  of  the  nation’s  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler?  How,  while  this  strong  sense  of  obligation 
continues,  can  we  fall  short  of  the  experience  indicated  in  the  declaration : 
“  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  the  people  whom  he  hath 
chosen  for  his  own  inheritance”  ? 

It  is  customarjr  in  many  places,  on  this  day,  for  the  more  wealthy,  or 
those  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  to  invite  their  less-favored 
neighbors  to  partake  with  them  of  their  Thanksgiving-dinner — a  custom 
growing  out  of  the  benevolence  that  is  always  awakened  by  a  proper  feeling 
of  dependence  and  thankfulness  ;  for  he  who  truly  believes  that  he  receives 
all  his  blessings  from  God,  will  be  anxious  to  distribute,  and  willing  to  com¬ 
municate.  And  what  a  ray  of  gladness  must  it  bring  to  the  poor  man's 
dwelling,  when  on  this  festive  day  his  table  is  loaded  with  the  bountiful  gifts 
of  a  kind  Providence,  and  the  children  luxuriate  upon  the  unstinted  meal  ? 
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Among  the  methods  of  reform  which  the  benevolent  are  using  in  the  city 
of  Xew-York,  in  their  efforts  to  win  the  guilty  from  the  paths  of  vice,  this 
custom  has  been  wisely  introduced.  The  children  of  the  depraved  poor  are 
congregated  around  a  plentiful  repast,  and  those  who,  in  by-gone  days,  never 
welcomed  this  festival, — perhaps  never  knew  when  it  came, — who  make  their 
living,  such  as  it  is,  by  sweeping  the  crossings,  or  begging  cold  victuals,  find 
that  there  are  human  beings  who  care  for  them,  and  human  sympathies  that 
are  drawn  out  bv  their  wretchedness.  Many,  very  manv,  will  be  lifted  out 
of  their  deep  degradation  by  this  active  benevolence.  It  will  take  hold  of 
what  is  human  within  them.  It  will  reach  those  depths  of  their  natures 
which  have  long  been  hidden  bv  crime.  It  will  awaken  tender  emotions, — 
gratitude  and  affection  will  burn  in  hearts  that  have  long  been  frozen  by  the 
cold  indifference  of  the  refined  and  pure-minded.  Oh !  there  is  a  pathos  in 
beneficence  that  few  can  resist.  TY e  say  it  not  in  mirth,  but  in  all  sober¬ 
ness  :  when  these  little  ragged  urchins,  with  the  fringings  of  poverty  around 
their  garments,  crowd  about  the  tables  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  charitable, 
how  must  their  eyes  dilate  with  gladness  at  the  sight  of  roast-turkeys  and 
pumpkin-pies,  and  good  wheat-bread  ;  and  how  must  them  hearts  expand 
with  a  new  emotion,  and  what  joyous  music  must  be  awakened  in  their  souls, 
when  the  hand  of  kindness  sweeps  the  strings  of  a  hitherto  untouched  sen¬ 
sibility.  This -is  one  way  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  abased.  Our 
Saviour  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and  fed  them,  and  thus  prepared 
them  for  the  higher  manifestation  of  his  benevolence — the  gift  of  the  bread 
of  Life.  Thrice  welcome  this  most  welcome  festive-day,  if  the  degraded  poor, 
and  their  children  reared  in  irreligion  and  crime,  are  taught  by  it  to  look  to 
the  Great  Giver, — if  by  it  their  hearts  are  warmed  with  heavenly  love,  and 
they  are  made  virtuous  and  religious,  and  are  brought  in  repentance  and  faith 
to  the  saving  compassion  of  Him  who  “went  about  doing  good.” 


Our  youthful  readers  have,  doubtless,  read  the  article  entitled,  “  Christ- 
mas-Eve,  and  the  Christmas-Tree,”  and  have  thanked  the  writer  for  her  kind 
and  pleasant  words  ;  and  as  they,  probably,  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about 
Lippus,  and  Jost,  and  Aunt  Lehne,  we  will  introduce  them  to  these  person¬ 
ages.  The  real  name  of  Lippus  was  Philip,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Melancthon, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Luther  ;  and  Jost,  whose  true  name  was  Justus,  was 
the  son  of  Justus  Jonas,  another  friend  of  Luther ;  and  Aunt  Lehne  was 
Johnny’s  aunt,  Magdalene.  Luther's  son,  John,  or  Hanschen,  (Johnny,  as  he 
loved  to  call  him,)  was  only  four  years  old  when  he  sent  him  the  letter  about 
the  beautiful  pleasant  garden.  In  the  year  1537,  when  John  was  eleven 
years  old,  and  was  at  school,  he  received  another  letter  from  his  father,  in  a 
different  style,  but  containing  the  same  excellent  advice.  It  was  partly  in 
these  words : 

“Thus  far,  my  dearest  John,  your  studies,  and  the  letters  you  have  writ¬ 
ten,  please  me.  If  you  go  on  in  this  manner,  you  will  not  only  gratify  me, 
your  affectionate  father,  but  will  chiefly  benefit  yourself  in  not  becoming  de¬ 
generate.  Wherefore  proceed  diligently  as  you  have  begun.  For  God,  who 
commands  children  to  obey  their  parents,  promises  a  blessing  to  obedient 
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children.  Be  sure  that  }rou  value  this  blessing,  and  that  you  do  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  be  misled  by  evil  examples.  For  the  same  God  threatens  children 
who  are  disobedient  with  cursing.  *  *  *  Fear  God,  then,  and  listen  to 
your  parents,  who  desire  nothing  but  your  good ;  and  flee  base  and  evil  con¬ 
versation.” 

These  are  wise,  and  pious,  and  tender  counsels ;  and  may  be  safely  and 
profitably  followed  by  all  who  read  them. 


Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy! — How  much  is  conveyed  in  these  words! 
And  these  glad  tidings  were  to  be  for  all  people.  Well  might  angel-voices 
swell  the  grand  chorus,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  well  might  they  pre¬ 
dict  Peace  on  earth ,  and  declare  the  event  they  had  been  commissioned  to 
proclaim,  an  exhibition  of  good-will  to  men.  It  was  a  happy  moment  for  the 
shepherds,  when  they  stood  at  the  manger  which  contained  the  child  Jesus. 
It  was  a  happy  moment  for  the  wise  men,  when  the  guiding  star  rested  over 
the  place  that  contained  the  infant  Saviour,  and  when  they  were  permitted  to 
lay  their  gifts  at  his  feet.  W e  envy  not  those  who  lightly  esteem  the  day 
that  has  been  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  nativity  of  the  world’s  Deliverer 
and  King.  If  the  nation  may  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  why  may  not 
the  Church  ?  Some  say  we  are  not  certain  of  the  time  when  Christ  was  born. 
But  we  are  certain  of  the  event, — and  it  is  this  we  celebrate. 

This  festival  has  been  often  abused,  it  is  true, — but  so  has  the  Sabbath ; 
and  thousands  there  are  who,  instead  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  make  it 
a  day  of  sin.  To  him  who  observes  it  with  a  mind  properly  influenced,  and 
piously  disposed,  Christmas  is  a  holy  day.  It  has  quickened  and  elevated 
the  piety  of  many.  It  has  left  impressions  upon  the  feelings  of  childhood 
most  salutary  and  enduring.  This  festival  falls  on  the  Sabbath  the  present 
year, — a  most  befitting  coincidence ;  reminding  us  at  once  of  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  in  the  history  of  human  redemption — the  nativity,  sacrifice,  and 
resurrection  of  God’s  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son. 


Talking  of  the  “  Christmas-tree,”  reminds  us  of  one  in  which  we  were 
interested  not  many  years  ago.  It  was  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
presents  for  the  children, — some  attached  to  the  branches  with  ribbons  of 
different  colors,  and  others,  such  as  horses  and  whips  for  the  boys,  and  dolls 
for  the  girls,  arranged  below.  Fixed  firmly  on  the  branches  were  little 
sockets,  in  which  small  wax-candles  were  placed.  When  Christmas-eve 
came,  the  young  neighbors  who  were  invited  to  the  festival,  flocked  in,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  summons  that  would  admit  them  to  the  guest-chamber.  They 
were  not  to  enter  until  the  third  ringing  of  a  tiny  bell  that  was  used  for  the 
occasion.  The  first  ringing  of  the  bell  put  expectation  all  on  tip-toe  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  long  pause,  to  teach  the  young  folks  patience  ;  and  then  the 
bell  sent  forth  its  little  notes  again,  and  expectation  rose  still  higher ;  and  at 
last  the  welcome  signal  came,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  folding-doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  beautiful  vision  broke  at  once  upon  their  senses. 
Just  then  was  heard  what  appeared  to  be  distant  music,  and  a  musical-box 
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at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  uttered  notes  as  liquid  and  joyous  as  the  clear 
notes  of  a  happy  bird.  The  wax-candles,  which  were  all  burning,  filled  the 
room  with  light.  For  a  while  the  children  paused  in  silent  surprise.  The 
bright  yision  hushed  every  voice.  And  then  suddenly  as 

“The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells,” 

they  rushed,  one  and  all,  around  the  beautiful  tree,  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  music  of  their  own  merry  voices.  Those  boys  and  girls  have  grown  older 
since  then.  May  they  always  seek  pleasures  as  rational  and  pure  as  those 
which  met  them  around  the  Christmas-tree  on  that  pleasant  Christmas-eve. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Church-Erection  Fund. — TYe  perceive  that  a  promising  beginning  has 
been  made  towards  raising  the  proposed  fund  for  church-extension.  The 
$50,000  can  be  realized  without  doubt  or  difficulty,  if  the  effort  is  as  unani¬ 
mous  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fund  of  the  Congregationcdists  is  likely  to 
reach  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  Presbyterians  (New  School,) 
have  resolved  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  simultaneous 
effort  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  November,  but  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  deferred  by  many  pastors  until  the 
third  Sabbath  of  November.  Four  days  after,  that  is  on  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  New  York  Evangelist  announced  that  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  had  been  secured  in  Xew-York  and  Brooklyn,  and  before  this  para¬ 
graph  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  probability  is,  that  the  entire  amount 
will  be  obtained.  We  hope  that  the  Lutheran  Church  will  not  be  behind 
these  examples,  but  that  the  work  of  making  collections  will  go  on  steadily, 
until  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  raised. 

There  are  at  present  thirty-two  Missionaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Lutheran 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  Rev.  B.  Keller,  is 
progressing  successfully  in  his  efforts  to  endow  the  contemplated  German 
Professorship  at  Gettysburg. 


FOREIGN  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Neglect  of  Public  W orship  in  Great  Britain. — Out  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounting  to  twenty-one  millions  of 
souls,  eight  millions  do  not  attend  any  public  worship  ;  and  of  the  two  mil¬ 
lions  in  London,  one  and  a  half  million  are  in  the  same  lamentable  spiritual 
condition ! 

English  ’Worship  in  the  Capitol  of  Prussia. — The  King  of  Prussia  has 
recently  assigned  the  chapel  in  the  castle  of  Monbijou  for  the  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  congregation  in  Berlin. 
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The  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Prussia. — On  the  11th  of  July,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  Berlin  ;  on  which  occasion  a 
number  of  addresses  were  delivered  on  the  doctrine,  basis  and  principles  of 
the  Alliance.  If  the  Protestants  of  Germany  would  cease  their  unprofitable 
contentions  about  the  symbolic  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and  Re¬ 
formed,  which  are  confessedly  of  non-essential  character,  and,  agreeing  to 
differ  in  peace  on  these  minor  topics,  as  the  Evangelical  Alliance  does,  would 
unite  their  energies  for  the  promotion  of  genuine  piety,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  missions,  and  opposition  to  Popery  and  Rationalism,  how  soon  would 
the  blessed  influence  of  such  a  truly  Christian  course  be  visible  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  genuine  religion,  the  decline  of  Popery  and  Infidelity  amongst  them, 
and  the  new  impulse  given  to  missionary  enterprises !  And  happ}r  would 
it  be  for  the  different  branches  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  of 
this  country,  if  they  would  adopt  a  similar  course.  It  was  when  “  the 
churches  had  rest  in  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  that  they  were  edified ,  and, 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  mul¬ 
tiplied — Acts  9  :  31. 

The  Baptists  in  Germany. — This  denomination  has  at  this  time  fifty-two 
congregations,  thirty-eight  ordained  ministers,  and  three  thousand  church- 
members,  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

A  Million  of  Bibles  for  China. — A  long  and  fervid  appeal  has  been 
addressed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Angell  James,  of  England,  calling 
upon  British  Christians  of  all  denominations  to  contribute  $80,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  China  for  im¬ 
mediate  distribution.  What  created  intellect  can  calculate  the  blessed  influ¬ 
ence,  which  such  a  measure  would  exert  on  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
Chinese  ?  And  could  not  the  Protestants  of  these  United  States  easily  do  the 
same  ? 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Popular  Errors  on  the  subject  of  Insanity  Exposed.  By  James  F.  Duncan, 
is  regarded  as  a  j  udicious,  well  written  and  timely  publication.  It  clearly  shows 
the  criminality  of  juries,  which  acquit  murderers  on  the  plea  of  insqjiity,  with¬ 
out  any  plausible  evidence,  and  charitably  attributes  the  majority  of  suicides 
to  this  cause. 

History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China ,  with  Notices  of  the  Christianity, 
Creed  and  Proclamations  of  the  Insurgents.  By  MM.  Gallery  and  Yyan, 
translated  by  John  Oxenford.  This  work  is  pronounced  by  the  British 
press,  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
recent  eventful  movements  in  the  “  Celestial  Empire.” 

History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees ,  from  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  down  to  our  own  Days.  By  M.  Ch.  Weiss.  An  interesting, 
authentic  and  valuable  work,  in  two  volumes. 

Among  the  recent  issues  of  the  German  press,  we  may  mention  a  few  : — 
Theologie  cius  der  Idee  des  Lebens.  By  F.  C.  Oetinger.  Distinguished  for  its 
tendency  to  give  practical  life  to  Theology.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Supper  of  our  Lord ,  or  the  Massy  Christianity  or  Popery.  By  Dr. 
Marriott,  of  Basil.  2  vol.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Christ ,  according  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange, 
Prof,  at  Zurich,  in  five  vols.,  8vo.  Highly  commended  in  TholuclCs  Theol. 
Anzeiger. 

Tabular  View  of  Hogmatic  History ,  based  on  Neander’s  Lectures  and 
Church  History.  By  K.  Yorlaender.  60  cts. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

- “Almighty  Father! — 

The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.” 

Time  is  a  tireless  traveller.  He  presses  on  in  liis  even  march, 
bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  accumulating  events, 
and  moves  as  easily  now,  after  a  lapse  of  six  thousand  years 
and  more,  as  he  did  at  first.  The  years  are  Time’s  children,  and 
their  days  are  numbered.  They  have  only  a  twelvemonth  to 
run.  What  a  butterfly  existence ! — not  in  gay  and  sportive 
ease,  but  in  striking  brevity.  The  years  are  solitarians.  Two 
cannot  live  in  the  world  together.  The  one  must  disappear 
just  as  the  other  comes  upon  the  stage  of  action.  And  yet 
they  may  be  said  to  shake  hands  and  part  with  a  friendly  greet¬ 
ing,  for  they  are  the  children  of  the  same  Father,  portions  of 
the  sam<5  plan.  It  is  well  to  have  these  time-marks  along  the 
track  of  history.  They  help  the  mind  in  travelling  back  to 
periods  of  remarkable  developments.  They  are  the  stated  peals 
of  the  great  bell  of  duration,  which  startle  the  slothful  into  mo¬ 
mentary  wakefulness,  and  quicken  the  earnest  to  a  more  reso¬ 
lute  improvement  of  life’s  opportunities. 

The  past  year,  like  all  its  predecessors,  has  been  productive 
of  great  changes.  It  has  been  to  many  the  last  of  their  years 
on  the  earth.  It  has  overwhelmed  many  in  grief.  It  has 
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planted  his  log-cabin  where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  never 
trod  before.  Watch  the  snow-flakes  as  they  descend  playfully, 
toying  with  the  half-resistant  air ;  see  the  earth  wrapped  in  her 
white  hyemal  robes ;  listen  to  the  merry  bells,  as  the  prancing 
horses,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  keep  time  wfith  their  quick,  gay 
notes ;  go  out  and  snuff  the  pure  breeze  sparkling  with  frost ; 
scale  the  snow-covered  hills,  and  quaff  the  invigoration  which 
nature  holds  out  to  you  on  a  clear,  cold  winter’s  day. 

“  Close  crowds  tlie  shivering  atmosphere  ;  and  binds 
Our  strengthened  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace, 

Constringent ;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood  ; 

Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nerves, 

In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain ; 

Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool, 

Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter ;  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.” 

Then  comes  Spring  with  its  blossoms  and  its  songs,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  with  which  it  unlocks  the  frost-doors  of  earth’s 
prison  ;  making  the  life-flow  circulate  again  in  trees  and  shrubs 
and  plants,  and  bringing  the  birds  back  from  their  winter  re¬ 
treats  and  filling  the  air  with  warbling  and  sweetness,  and  giv¬ 
ing  freedom  to  the  ice-bound  streams,  and  retouching  the  fields 
and  the  gardens  and  the  woods  with  the  bright,  beautiful  color¬ 
ing  of  her  magic  pencil. 

Next  follows  Summer  with  its  fruit-bearing  warmth  and  its 
refreshing  showers,  its  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  the  healthful 
labors  of  the  field.  Then  Autumn,  breathing 

“  The  breath  of  orchard,  big  with  bending;  fruit.” 

These  all  come  with  every  circling  year.  And  for  these  we 
should  be  thankful  to  the  Great  Giver,  because  with  unfailing 
regularity  they  visit  us,  and  bring  their  annual  gifts. 

“  Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 

Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !” 

There  are  some  respects  in  which  the  New- Year  should  vary 
from  the  Old.  It  should  find  us  more  earnest  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  truth.  There  is  much  to  be  done — 
much  for  ourselves  and  others.  Sympathize,  then,  more  deep- 
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ly  and  actively  with  the  suffering,  and  the  wronged,  and  the 
sin-stricken.  Yonder  is  one  who  is  still  in  the  path  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer;  plead  with  him  as  you  have  never  yet  plead.  Con¬ 
trive  new  measures  of  relief  for  the  poor — kindle  the  fire  of 
joy  and  hope  and  love  in  some  wretched  dwelling  which  you 
have  never  visited  before.  Give  more  of  your  abundance  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Pray  and  work  for  the  renewal  of 
your  own  piety — let  it  shine  with  a  brighter  radiance  than  ever. 
Or  if  your  past  life  is  a  record  of  slighted  opportunities  and 
buried  or  abused  talents — of  neglected  duties  and  despised 
mercies,  let  the  Yew- Year  find  you  walking  in  the  new  and  liv¬ 
ing  way.  5Y ould  you  have  the  opening  year  happy  to  its  close  ? 
It  must  be  one  of  usefulness,  one  that  shall  witness  your  im¬ 
provement  as  a  moral  being — not  a  year  of  folly  and  thought¬ 
lessness,  of  impenitence  and  sin. 


OVER-SEA  RECOLLECTIONS. 

NO.  IT.  BY  J.  G.  M. 

You  will  remember,  reader,  if  you  have  read  my  last  u  Re¬ 
collection, that  I  did  not  buy  that  famous  picture  of  Luther, 
by  Cranach.  I  retreated  from  the  sale  with  feelings  somewhat 
akin  to  those  with  which  a  man  rushes  out  of  his  first  shower- 
bath.  I  have  been  so  long  in  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
that  first  bid,  u acht  hundert  Thaler ,”  that  I  have  never  told  the 
story  publicly  until  now.  Yy  visit  to  Prince  Max  of  Yeu- 
wied,  “who  was  not  at  home,”  though  I  heard  him  abusing  his 
servant  for  announcing  me,  was  only  a  slight  sprinkle  of  rain 
on  my  hatless  head,  in  comparison  with  this  Yiagarian  cataract 
over  my  whole  body. 

Speaking  of  LuthePs  likeness,  reminds  me  of  what  art  has 
done  towards  commemorating  the  deeds  of  this  illustrious  man. 
Painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  and  artists  of  every  description, 
have  exerted  all  their  genial  powers  in  perpetuating  his  name 
and  works.  The  most  consummate  skill  and  taste  have  been 
expended  on  this  fruitful  theme.  The  most  distinguished 
masters  of  the  pencil,  graver,  and  chisel,  have  sought  to  im¬ 
mortalize  themselves  by  some  artistic  production  in  relation  to 
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Luther.  Every  gallery  of  art  in  Protestant  Europe  is  adorned 
by  some  magnificent  painting,  engraving,  bust,  or  statue,  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  character  and  personal  appearance.  No  man 
ever  lived  who  lias  afforded  so  much  material  for  the  artist’s 
work,  and  no  man  ever  lived  who  more  deserves  all  the  honors 
that  art  can  bestow.  The  King  of  Bavaria  was  compelled  by 
the  irresistible  fiat  of  public  opinion  to  place  a  colossal  bust  of 
Luther  in  the  Walhalla — that  noble  receptacle  of  the  marble  me¬ 
morials  of  German  worthies  —  though  he  refused  it  long. 
Luther’s  likeness  has  been  painted,  engraved,  and  sculp¬ 
tured  in  bronze,  marble,  wax,  plaster,  and  other  substances, 
numberless  times ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  modes  through 
which  art  has  contributed  to  eternize  his  name.  There  are 
hundreds  of  different  medals  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  other 
materials  in  commemoration  of  some  great  event  in  his  life. 
Years  before  his  death,  many  of  these  were  struck  by  the 
order  of  princes,  noblemen,  and  other  admirers  of  the  great 
reformer;  and  ever  since,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  or  of  particularly  momentous  eras  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  similar  memorials  have  appeared.  Many  of  these  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought,  and  are  extremely  beautiful.  They  are 
anxiously  sought  for  by  all  collectors,  and  are  of  course  highly 
prized.  I  should  like  to  give  the  devices  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable,  but  I  have  no  room.  But  I  must  take  room  for  a 
few  words  about  one  that  is  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs. 
One  side  represents  a  bust  of  Luther  and  his  name.  The  other 
side  represents  an  altar  on  which  lies  an  open  book  with  the 
inscription,  u  Verbum  Dei,”  (Word  of  God.)  On  the  book  is  a 
heart  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
sun  from  above.  On  this  side  we  read  the  Latin  words,  “  Vir 
multa  struens,”  (The  man  who  builds  many  things.)  No  ay,  this 
is  very  appropriate  to  Luther;  but,  say,  reader,  do  you  observe 
that  it  is  an  anagram  of  his  name?  Write  down  his  name 
thus,  M.4RTIXUsLutherus,  and  by  a  proper  transposition  of  the 
letters  you  can  make  out  of  it,  Vir  multa  struens.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  telling  you  of  some  other  anagrams  of  his  name, 
which  are  very  interesting.  A  Romish  priest,  named  Nicolas 
Viner,  who  lived  in  1520,  after  reading  the  reformer’s  writings, 
said  there  was  in  every  letter  of  the  name  Lvter,  a  remarkable 
and  impressive  meaning.  By  taking  each  letter  as  the  first  of 
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a  word,  he  made  it  out  thus,  Lux  Uera  Lotius  Lbclesiae  Ro 
manre,  which  means,  The  true  light  of  the  whole  Roman  Church. 
There,  is  not  that  remarkable?  Was  not  that  character  admi¬ 
rably  suited  to  Luther?  But  there  is  another  which  is  no  less 
■singular;  out  of  Mar  tinus  Luther  us,  you  can  make  Ter  matris 
vulnus;  and  this  being  interpreted,  means,  He  gave  three  wounds 
io  the  mother ,  that  is,  the  Church.  Have  patience,  reader,  till  I 
give  you  another,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  expressive  of  all. 
What  else,  do  you  think,  can  be  made  of  the  words  D.  Mar - 
tinus  Luther  us?  Hear  the  following  remarkably  descriptive 
anagram — UT  turris  DAS  lumen,  which  mean,  Like  a  toicer 
(light-house)  you  give  light.  Is  there  any  thing  more  singularly 
expressive  of  Luther’s  character  and  writings  ?  Yes,  verity,  he 
was  and  is  a  tower  built  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  tempestuous 
ocean  of  life,  from  the  tall  summit  of  which  a  blaze  of  glorious 
light  radiates  all  around  to  guide  the  storm-tost  mariner  into 
the  haven  of  safety  and  rest. 

The  historian  Muller  has  said  of  Luther,  u  that  his  Maker 
allowed  him  to  exhibit  great  infirmities,  that  men  might  not 
worship  him.'1  His  exalted  talents,  his  profound  learning,  his 
saint-like  piety,  his  overpowering  eloquence,  his  all-controlling 
influence,  his  illustrious  deeds — all,  all  inspired  such  a  religious 
veneration  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  would 
have  been  danger  of  rendering  him  more  than  worldly  honors, 
if  he  had  not  given  evidence  of  numerous  weaknesses,  which 
showed  that  at  best  he  was  but  a  man. 

There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  one  of  his  portraits,  which 
was  no  doubt  believed  by  many  of  his  admirers. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  visited  an  obscure  little  village  called 
Upper  Rossla,  near  Weimar,  in  Germany  ?  If  not,  when  you 
go  there,  and  enter  an  old  church  which  dates  back  as  far  as 
A.D.  1570,  you  will  see  suspended  on  a  side -wall,  an  old, 
mouldy,  greasy,  ill-painted  likeness  of  Luther,  of  which  a  won¬ 
derful  story  is  told.  Several  respectable  writers  mention  it,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  unwritten  report,  or  an  old  wife’s  tradi¬ 
tionary  legend.  This  portrait  of  Luther,  they  say,  has  been 
actually  covered  with  great  drops  of  sweat  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  On  the  26th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Uov.  24th,  1651, 
the  minister,  of  course,  read  and  preached  on  the  gospel  for  the 
lay,  which  was  Matt  xxx.  31-36.  He  took  occasion  to  inveigh 
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most  severely  against  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  that  region, 
with  regard  to  church  and  schools.  To  establish  his  argument 
more  conclusively,  and  justify  the  correctness  of  his  position, 
he  quoted  several  passages  from  Luther's  writings.  During 
this,  some  persons  in  the  choir  observed  that  the  face  of  the 
likeness  was  covered  with  drops  of  sweat.  Three  large  drops 
ran  down  over  the  book  which  is  represented  in  his  hand,  and 
made  a  distinct  streak  over  his  clerical  robes.  After  the  public 
service,  the  minister  and  some  other  respectable  persons  insti¬ 
tuted  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter.  They  thought  at 
first,  that  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  rain  leaking 
through  the  roof  of  the  ancient  church ;  but  they  discovered 
that  the  dust  on  which  the  drops  had  fallen,  was  still  dry  un¬ 
derneath,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  moisture  on  the  frame 
or  canvas,  nor  could  it  have  been  caused  by  the  dampness  of 
the  Avail,  for  the  picture  did  not  touch  it.  Although  the  drops 
were  wiped  off,  yet  others  in  great  abundance  again  appeared. 
It  is  said,  that  the  picture  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon 
three  times  in  the  space  of  fifty -four  years.  The  last  time  was 
as  late  as  March  30th,  1705,  on  the  day  of  general  fast  and 
humiliation,  ordered  by  the  Grand-duke.  It  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  morning-sendee  till  eArening,  and  though  the 
drops  Avere  wiped  away,  yet  others,  as  large  as  peas,  instantly 
reappeared,  and  only  on  the  face  and  book,  Avhilst  the  other 
parts  of  the  picture  were  perfectly  dry ! 

Were  you  ever  at  the  village  of  Arten,  near  Eisleben?  If 
not,  when  you  travel  in  Germany,  go  to  Arten,  and  on  entering 
the  audience-chamber  of  the  Ducal  Consistorium  of  Mansfeld, 
you  Avill  be  politely  treated  by  the  old  attendant ;  for  he  will 
take  you  for  an  Englishman,  and  he  knoAVS  the  English  pay 
well  for  sight-seeing.  On  the  Avail  just  opposite  the  door,  you 
will  see  a  copper-print  likeness  of  Luther,  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  hanging  in  the  smoke  for  half  a  century.  Under  it 
you  will  read  these  Avord,  Effigies  Lutheri  in  incenclio  Artensi 
Anno  1634  mirabiliter  servata ,  which  means,  The  likeness  of 
Luther,  that  Avas  wonderfully  presented  in  the  conflagration  of 
Arten  in  1634.  There  are  various  other  inscriptions  on  and 
about  it,  the  purport  of  one  of  which  is,  that  when  the  house 
of  a  certain  Herr  Baumich,  Avith  all  its  contents,  was  consumed, 
this  likeness  of  Luther  was  preserved ;  and  although  it  lay  for 
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a  long  time  on  red  hot  ashes,  it  suffered  no  harm!  This,  in  few 
words,  is  the  narrative  which  is  pompously  told  in  hexameter 
Latin  verse. 

So  much  about  the  pictures  and  medals  of  Luther  for  to¬ 
day.  Who  can  weary  in  talking  and  reading  of  that  greatest 
of  all  men  since  apostolic  days  ? 


SANCTIFIED  AFFLICTION. 

BY  REV.  F.  W.  BRAUNS. 

That  man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upwards, 
is  a  universally-received  truth ;  but  that  this  trouble  exerts  a 
very  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  character,  is  not  so 
generally  known  or  acknowledged.  Of  this  influence,  especially 
of  that  of  sanctified  affliction,  I  purpose  now  to  write. 

Afflictions  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are  worldly  afflictions, 
such  as  poverty,  ill-health,  disappointed  expectation  of  pleasure, 
honor  and  gain ;  suffering  and  death  of  friends ;  and,  worst  of 
all  perhaps,  the  cruelty  towards  us,  of  those  whom  we  have 
warmly  loved  and  tenderly  cherished. 

Then  there  are  also  spiritual  troubles, — sorrow  for  past  sins, 
dreadful  conflicts  with  temptation,  a  sense  of  not  advancing  in 
the  divine  life  as  fast  as  we  wish,  besetting  sins  unconquered, 
resolutions  broken,  faith  weak,  love  cold,  hope  faint,  prayers 
lacking  in  fervor,  the  Bible  carelessly  read,  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  an  interest  in  religious  exercises,  a  consciousness  of 
being  far  from  God,  and  great  difficulty  in  coming  near  to  him, 
enemies  not  forgiven,  pride,  vanity,  and  selfishness  still  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  soul,  sorrow  for  the  carelessness  and  ungodliness  of 
others,  the  coldness  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  the  incon 
sistency  and  unprofitableness  of  many  of  God’s  servants,  and, 
probably  the  most  depressing  thing  of  all  to  many,  a  want  of 
Christian  sympathy  in  fellow-Christians,  a  want  of  religious 
intercourse  and  confidential  communion,  and  of  a  close  union 
between  kindred  hearts  in  the  cause  of  their  common  Bedeemer. 

Now,  these  afflictions  have  different  effects  upon  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  according  to  the  differences  in  their  temperaments, 
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and  in  tlieir  advancement  in  the  Christian  life,  or  to  the  entire 
absence  of  religion  (from)  their  hearts. 

Some  express  their  grief  freely  to  others.  They  find  relief 
in  telling  every  body  of  what  troubles  them.  They  can  with 
considerable  calmness  relate  to  you  all  the  circumstances,  whilst 
here  and  there  a  tear  or  two  forms  a  soothing  outlet  for  their 
grief,  or  gives  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  feeling.  Perhaps 
they  lament  loudly ;  perhaps  the  body  yields  to  the  excitement, 
and  they  become  insensible.  We  believe  that  these  things  are 
often  the  result  of  affectation,  and  are  not  genuine  expressions 
of  the  emotions  within :  but  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  h}q)ocrisy,  and  speak  now  only  of  real  sorrow.  Now,  in 
such  cases,  we  do  not  suppose  that  affliction  is  followed  by  any 
very  great  influence  upon  the  character.  It  passes  away,  and  is 
forgotten.  Perhaps  a  few  furrows  have  been  left  upon  the  brow; 
may-be,  the  face  looks  a  little  older;  possibly,  the  individual 
has  a  more  settled  demeanor ;  but  this  is  all.  Such  grief  is 
superficial  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  effects. 

But  when  grief  can  find  no  vent  in  tears  or  lamentations ; 
when  it  is  like  that  of  Job  and  his  friends,  as  described  in  these 
words,  “  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  grouud  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  untb  him,  for 
they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great;”  then,  be  assured,  it  is 
deep  in  its  nature,  striking  and  lasting  in  its  effects.  When 
the  perplexed,  persecuted,  cast-down  soul  says  nothing,  but,  in¬ 
stinctively  shunning  society,  broods  in  quiet  over  his  anguish, 
impiously  reproaching  the  God  who  had  suffered  it  to  come 
upon  him,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  telling  it  all  to  his  lieaventy 
Father;  and  there,  where  no  ear  but  his  can  hear,  and  no  eye 
but  his  can  see,  pleading  for  comfort  and  submissiveness,  with 
a  fervor  at  which  colder  natures  or  less  devoted  hearts  would 
be  astounded;  ah,  then  has  the  arrow  pierced  far  down  into 
the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  its  deep  and  hidden  waters  have 
been  sorely  troubled.  Such  sorrow  penetrates  the  whole  moral 
nature,  and  leaves  its  decided  mark  upon  the  future  character. 

If  it  is  unsanctified;  if  the  earnest  prayer  has  not  arisen, 
that  it  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  soul ;  if  the  heart  has  been  so 
broken,  that  it  cannot  be  healed,  except  by  the  Great  Comforter, 
and  he  has  not  been  applied  to ;  if  the  wounded  spirit  has 
been  so  pressed  down,  that  it  cannot  rise  again,  then  irritabi- 
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lity,  misanthropy,  and  despair  cast  their  gloomy  shades  upon 
the  character.  Then  the  man  has  no  comfort,  but  lives  on, 
bitterly  complaining  of  God’s  providences,  miserable  himself, 
and  disagreeable  to  others. 

But  when  the  groaning  spirit  falls  down  before  its  Maker, 
and  there,  in  unutterable  agony,  vainly  attempts  to  frame  its 
petitions  into  words;  when  it  faintly  looks  upwards,  and  would 
trust,  though  it  often  be  but  feebly,  in  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  merits  of  Jesus;  when  it  goes  to  the  sacred  Word  for  con¬ 
solation  ;  when  it  agonizes  with  heaven,  that  the  purposed  end 
of  the  affliction  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  may  be  made 
more  humble,  patient,  and  believing,  —  then  how  blessed  the 
impression  thus  made  upon  the  character.  The  spirit  is  sub¬ 
dued,  but  not  broken ;  grave,  but  still  cheerful ;  happy,  yet 
not  boisterous.  It  is  kinder,  tenderer,  gentler  than  before.  It 
is  more  long-suffering,  less  irritable,  and  more  charitable  in  its 
judgments.  Its  hope  is  calmer  perhaps,  but  brighter.  Its 
faith  is  quiet,  but  unconquerably  firm;  filling  the  whole  soul, 
it  is  an  ever-present  strength  in  weakness,  and  an  incentive  to 
action  when  the  soul  grows  dispirited  and  sluggish.  Love  is 
less  showy,  but  more  fervent,  lasting,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
range.  The  spirit  that  lias  keenly  suffered,  can  now  feel  more 
for  others' — can  sympathize  with  them  warmly  and  deepen 

Possibly,  the  outward  manner  is  more  reserved,  and  evinces 
great  dignity  and  self-respect ;  but  it  is  a  dignity  consistent 
with  the  deepest  humility  and  distrust  of  self.  When  assured 
that  its  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  this  sanctified  spirit  is  more 
confiding  and  communicative  than  ever.  To  the  world  it  may 
seem  cold,  and  possibly  haughty ;  but  it  is  because  they  under¬ 
stand  it  not ;  for  he,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  look  behind  the 
veil,  finds,  warmly  burning  there,  true,  universal  Christian 
benevolence. 

And  then  more  firmly  seated,  and  more  beautifully  developed 
than  before,  are  -all  the  gospel  virtues.  The  trying  of  faith  has 
worked  patience ;  patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope. 
Christian  judgment  is  more  matured;  Christian  insight  more 
penetrating.  The  whole  character,  mental  and  moral,  is  more 
complete  and  profound.  Thought  runs  deeper,  and  examines 
things  more  thoroughly.  Self-knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
and  with  it  a  knowledge  of  other  men’s  hearts.  Prudence  and 
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wisdom  are  now  prominent  characteristics.  In  a  word,  as  the 
Christian  emerges,  thus  sanctified,  from  the  fiery  furnace,  the 
Church  hails  him  as  a  holier,  happier,  a  more  useful  and  reli¬ 
able  member;  and  even  the  world  acknowledges  that  he  is 
better  fitted  to  grasp  its  difficulties,  fight  its  conflicts,  assume  its 
responsibilities,  and  perform  its  duties. 

Yes,  the  primer’s  knife  cuts  to  the  quick,  but  it  is  that  we 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tri¬ 
bulation;”  “but  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him ;  for  whom 
the  Lord  lovetli  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth.  He  chasteneth  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  maybe 
made  partakers  of  his  holiness.” 

Then,  welcome  the  stroke  that  bears  us  down,  to  be  lifted 
up  again  by  the  hand  of  Jesus.  Welcome  the  heavy  burden, 
which  we  cannot  carry,  and  which  we  must  cast  upon  Him  who 
is  ever  willing  to  bear  it.  Welcome  the  tortures  of  body  and 
mind,  that  leave  an  impression  so  beautiful,  so  happy,  so  hol}T 
upon  the  soul.  And  welcome  those  comparatively  “light” 
afflictions,  which  “work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.”  “  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words.” 

Header,  thou  too  hast  been  afflicted.  What  impression  has 
been  made  upon  thy  character  ? 


LEAVES  FROM  A  PASTOR’S  PORTFOLIO. 

HOW  WE  REPAIRED  OUR  CHURCH. 

It  was  not  an  easj^  matter ;  for  though  I  was  quite  persuaded 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough  renova¬ 
tion,  those  on  whom  it  rested  to  furnish  the  means  thought 
otherwise,  and  it  required  time,  ingenuity,  and  patience,  to 
argue  them  out  of  the  conviction  on  which  they  had  delibe¬ 
rately  settled.  The  edifice  of  which  I  am  writing  was  built 
before  the  declaration  of  American  independence.  It  was 
literally  founded  on  a  rock.  A  slight  elevation,  sloping  in 
three  directions,  and  the  surface  of  which  presented  a  broad 
surface  of  solid  limestone,  was  chosen  as  the  spot  on  which  to 
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rear  a  Louse  of  prayer.  The  scene  around  was  then,  in  the 
year  1770,  comparatively  wild :  though  civilization  had  made 
its  dottings  in  the  shape  of  a  cleared  and  cultivated  held  here 
and  there,  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  pri¬ 
meval  forests.  Where  the  Indian  jmt  roamed,  and  where  events 
of  stirring  and  fearful  moment  were  soon  to  transpire,  Chris¬ 
tianity  erected  a  memorial  of  her  presence ;  and  the  sacred 
edifice  rose  with  its  tall,  graceful  spire  pointing  heavenward. 
And  all  through  the  “troublous  times”  of  the  Bevolution,  that 
edifice  was  preserved ;  while  surrounding  fields  were  laid 
waste,  and  private  dwellings,  and  barns  in  which  had  been 
stored  the  products  of  the  harvest,  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
And  there  it  still  stands — a  memorial  of  the  zeal  and  self- 
denying  liberality  of  the  few  honored  men  and  women  who 
consecrated  their  time  and  means  to  the  work. 

I  have  been  often  told  how  that  edifice  was  built ;  and  I 
used  the  information  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  change 
in  the  internal  appearance  and  arrangement  which  seemed  to 
be  desirable.  The  expense  of  the  original  erection  was  chiefly 
borne  by  nine  individuals,  or  rather  families,  as  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  able  to  do  anj'tliing  did  what  they  could.  The 
strong-handed,  able-bodied  men  quarried  and  dressed  the 
stone,  and  hauled  it  with  their  own  teams  ;  and  the  women, 
each  in  turn,  prepared  the  meals  for  the  workmen  in  a  rough, 
temporary  building,  or  shanty,  erected  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  both  dining-room  and  kitchen:  here  the  cooking  was 
done,  and  here  the  meals  were  eaten  with  a  zest  created  not 
simply  by  hard  labor,  but  by  hard  labor  performed  at  the 
call  of  duty.  With  working  hands  there  were  cheerful  hearts, 
and  all  this  helped  the  appetite.  An  approving  conscience  is 
without  doubt  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  digestive  functions : 
and,  when  accompanied  by  physical  activity,  is  a  valuable 
antidote  against  dyspeptic  tendencies.  So  at  least  these  resolute 
disciples  found  it. 

The  Stone  Church,  as  it  was  called  by  wray  of  distinction 
from  other  sacred  edifices  in  that  section  of  country,  which 
were  all  built  of  wood,  had  a  European  reputation,  owing 
more  to  its  locality  than  to  any  thing  else.  The  road  which 
lies  between  the  church  and  the  opposite  rising  ground  was 
many  years  ago  a  celebrated  thoroughfare,  and,  before  other 
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and  more  rapid  modes  of  conveyance  came  into  use,  was 
travelled  witli  private  carriages,  which  passed  along  in  great 
numbers  every  day,  to  visit  what  was  then,  and  perhaps  is 
now,  the  great  point  of  attraction  in  this  western  world.  And 
opposite  the  church  there  was  a  house  of  entertainment,  widely 
known  for  its  well-prepared  meals  and  its  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations  in  all  respects.  And  man}7  a  European  traveller  has 
minuted  down  in  his  note-book  this  locality,  and  on  his  return 
home  has  advised  his  European  friends,  who  were  about 
taking  the  same  tour,  to  be  sure  and  stop  at  the  Stone  Church, 
if  they  would  be  well  entertained.  And  what  renders  all  these, 
facts  more  interesting,  is,  that  the  host  and  hostess  of  that 
celebrated  tarrying-place,  now  aged,  are  still  living,  and  were 
living  when  the  church  in  which  they  still  regularly  worship 
was  in  process  of  erection,  though  at  that  time  they  were  in 
extreme  infancy. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Stone  Church,  it 
retained  all  the  marks  of  its  antiquity.  Externally,  it  could 
not  have  been  improved.  The  form  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
and  the  tall  spire  was  as  graceful  and  well-proportioned  as  it 
could  be.  The  internal  arrangement  was  not  so  pleasing.  The 
pulpit  was  of  the  peculiar  goblet  shape  universally  known  in 
those  days,  with  a  sounding-board  above,  which,  from  its 
nearness  to  the  speaker’s  head,  gave  him  many  an  unpleasant 
hint,  that,  however  earnest  he  might  be,  and  however  appro¬ 
priate  the  sentiment  he  was  uttering  might  make  it,  he  must 
be  very  sure  to  guard  against  the  sudden  and  violent  lifting  of 
his  hand.  The  pulpit  was  of  that  sombre,  heavy  hue  usually 
denominated  lead  color,  composed  of  lamp-black  and  white, 
without  any  of  that  warmth  which  a  little  umber  would  have 
thrown  into  it.  Moreover,  it  was  built  as  high  as  it  could  well 
be,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  laws  of  sound  then  enter¬ 
tained,  which  was  supposed  to  fall  to  the  ground  like  other 
bodies,  attracted  by  gravitation ;  and  as  bodies  thus  attracted 
gain  velocity  and  force  with  their  descent,  the  extreme  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pulpit  was  intended  to  secure  all  the  advantage  of 
this  law — imparting  to  the  preacher’s  voice  a  power  and  an 
impressiveness  augmented  in  proportion  to  his  distance  from 
his  hearers.  Tire  backs  of  the  pews  were  perpendicular,  and 
so  high  that  the  head  rested  against  them.  These  were  all  a 
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dingy-brown ;  and  in  point  of  unsightliness,  were  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  pulpit.  Such  was  the  taste  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  more  than  sixty  years  before.  But  whilst  our  house  of 
worship  was  at  that  time  the  most  attractive  of  any  within  a 
large  circumference,  the  standard  of  taste  had  changed  ;  modern 
structures  had  risen  up  around  us,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  more  comfortable  every  way ;  and  the  necessity  was  thus 
forced  upon  us  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  this  standard. 

Well,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
make  others  think  as  I  did.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  of 
improvement  took  a  form  which  had  to  be  assailed  with  much 
delicacy  and  tenderness.  It  was  an  ancestral  feeling:  they 
could  not  bear  the  obliteration  of  what  their  fathers  had  done. 

i 

The  pulpit  must  retain  its  altitude,  the  pews  their  discomforts  ; 
even  the  hard  floor  must  remain  uncarpeted,  because  their 
heavy  tread  upon  the  naked  wood  reminded  them  of  the  noise 
their  fathers  used  to  make  when  they  entered  the  house  of 
prayer  !  They  could  not  consent  to  question  the  taste  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  arrangements  of  those  ancient  times.  I  did  not 
tell  them  what  I  strongly  suspected :  that  they  had  lost  the 
enterprise  and  zeal  of  their  fathers.  I  thought  at  the  time,  that 
if  the  proposed  repairs,  instead  of  requiring  an  expenditure,, 
had  promised  a  pecuniary  gain,  the  ancestral  feeling  would 
have  accommodated  itself  with  great  facility  to  the  modern 
love  of  acquisition.  But  I  kept  all  these  thoughts  to  myself, 
because  their  revelation  would  not  have  helped  my  plan.  I 
argued  that  their  fathers  were  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
taste,  and  the  ideas  of  convenience,  that  prevailed  in  their  days  ; 
that  if  they  did  not  carpet  their  church,  neither  did  the}" 
carpet  their  dwellings  ;  that  if  they  made  their  pews  the  color 
of  brick,  and  their  pulpit  the  color  of  lead,  they  gave  to  their 
parlors  the  same  tints ;  and  that  they  could  not  show  their 
reverence  for  their  fathers  better  than  to  do  as  they  had  done  ; 
to  have  every  thing  connected  with  their  house  of  worship  in 
accordance  with  the  best  standard  of  taste  and  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  ideas  of  comfort  that  prevailed.  Some,  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  yielded  to  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
showed  either  that  their  objection  was  honest,  or  that  they 
saw  its  fallacy  so  clearly  as  to  be  ashamed-  to  adhere  to  it  even 
in  form ;  but  to  others  the  ancestral  feeling  clung  with  won- 
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derful  pertinacitj7-  to  the  very  last.  When,  however,  the  sacred 
edifice  was  at  length  renovated,  and  the  pulpit  stood  in  plea¬ 
sant  proportions  and  at  a  proper  elevation,  and  the  ancient 
pews  were  replaced  by  others  of  modern  structure  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  the  whole  was  painted  in  beautiful  imitation  of 
delicately-grained  oak,  highly  varnished,  these  lovers  of  the 
antique,  forced  to  use  what  we  must  in  charity  believe  they 
could  not  enjoy ,  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that, 
if  the  spirit  of  modern  innovation  had  violated  their  primitive 
tastes,  they  were  not  expected  to  give  as  liberally  as  their 
neighbors  for  improvements  which  were  so  much  at  variance 
with  their  ancient  predilections.  So,  as  it  had  cost  them  but 
little,  they  managed  to  endure  the  change ;  and  from  the  day 
that  the  repairs  were  finished  and  paid  for,  we  never  heard 
the  ancestral  feeling  urge  a  single  objection  against  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

CJ 


THE  HIDDEN  FOUNT. 

The  heart  may  live,  and  seem  to  give 
Each  full,  deep,  wak'ning  thought 

To  the  gentle  breast,  when  it  finds  the  rest 
Its  wearied  wing  had  sought ; 

But  there  are  depths  that  never  sleep  ; 

And  oft,  when  all  is  gay,  they  weep. 

The  eye  may  smile,  when  yet  the  while, 
Beneath  the  snowy  lid, 

The  curtained  swell  of  tears  could  tell, 

Of  grief  that  scarce  is  hid. 

For  there  are  depths  that  never  sleep  ; 

And  oft,  when  all  is  lone,  they  weep. 

The  words  of  love,  as  a  gentle  dove, — 

Of  hope,  as  a  brilliant  sky, — 

Of  bliss,  as  the  bloom  of  a  summer's  morn — 
On  the  glowing  life,  may  he. 

But  there  are  depths  that  never  sleep  ; 

And  oft,  when  the  surface  is  calm,  they  weep. 
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WASHINGTON. 

BY  REV.  W.  31.  BAUM. 

In  this  remarkable  personage,  we  see  a  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mighty  Euler  of  nations,  in  raising 
up  and  qualifying  men  for  great  and  important  purposes.  He 
was  a  man  for  his  times,  equal  to  every  emergency,  and  great 
in  every  position.  In  doing  honor  to  his  memory,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  worship  man ;  for  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
he  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  High,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  wise  and  gracious  designs  of  heaven. 
His  history  is  but  a  page  in  the  great  volume  of  God's  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and  we  cannot  go  astray  if  we  read  it,  and  study  it, 
and  deduce  from  it  lessons  of  wisdom  and  principles  of  action. 

The  character  of  Washington  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect 
model  character.  In  him  there  were  none  of  those  pitiable 
eccentricities,  those  obnoxious  idiosyncrasies  which  detract  so 
much  from  the  merit  of  other  names.  He  was  not  of  that 
number  who  are  great  in  one  department  of  action,  but  worth¬ 
less  in  another ;  who  are  giants  in  one  enterprise,  but  babes  in 
another.  Though  tried  more  severely  than  is  possible  for  the 
great  majority  of  men,  he  was  never  found  wanting.  He 
established  his  claim  to  the  praise  we  have  bestowed  upon  him, 
by  a  long  life  of  service  to  his  country,  under  circumstances 
the  most  truing:  when  he  was  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
and  was  most  minutely  watched  by  the  ambitious,  the  aspiring, 
and  the  envious.  Had  he  exhibited  a  single  defect ;  had  he, 
for  a  moment,  swerved  from  the  path  of  stern  integrity,  it 
would  have  been  instantly  laid  to  his  charge  b}^  those  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  succeed  him  in  the  authority  and  office 
which  had  been  so  unanimously  forced  upon  him.  History 
leaves  no  blot  upon  his  name.  There  are  several  particulars 
in  this  character,  to  which  we  would  briefly  allude : 

1.  Uprightness  of  Purpose. — A  man  may  be  great ,  as  men  of 
the  world  sometimes  view  greatness,  and  vet  not  deserve  the 
appellation  of  good.  He  may  possess  a  towering  intellect,  may 
be  victorious  in  battle,  may  have  at  his  disposal  the  most  un- 
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bounded  wealth,  and  yet,  lacking  uprightness  of  purpose,  he  is 
not  truly  great.  There  is  often  a  vast  difference  between  the 
actions  of  a  man  and  the  end  which  he  has  in  view.  Looking 

c 

at  what  is  done,  we  may  be  full  of  admiration  and  praise;  and 
yet,  when  the  intention  is  exposed,  we  may  be  full  of  disgust 
and  censure.  No  brilliancy  of  achievement  can  atone  for  dis¬ 
honesty  of  purpose.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  the  great 
deeds  and  wonderful  exploits  of  men,  oar  minds  involuntarilv 
inquire  into  their  motives.  If  these  be  pure,  we  speak  their 
names  with  praise;  but  if  they  be  low,  groveling,  selfish,  we 
withhold  our  admiration,  and  speak  only  to  condemn. 

Washington  was  upright  in  the  purpose  of  his  actions. 
Neither  envy,  nor  jealousy,  nor  selfishness,  ever  mingled  in 
any  of  his  motives.  The  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
not  of  his  own  seeking,  for  private  or  selfish  ends — it  was  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  Unjust  and 
oppressive  laws  were  enacted  and  imposed  upon  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  burdens,  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  were  laid  upon 
them ;  and  rights  and  privileges,  guaranteed  them  by  their 
Maker,  were  forcibly  taken  from  them.  No  other  alternative 
was  left  them  but  a  resort  to  arms.  They  endured  the  evils  of 
their  condition,  until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  They 
remonstrated,  but  their  remonstrances  were  unheeded.  Thev 
plead  for  redress ;  but  their  pleas  were  unanswered,  except 
with  new  grievances  and  fresh  injuries.  In  reliance,  then, 
upon  that  unseen  Hand  which  administers  justice  to  the  op¬ 
pressed,  our  Fathers  declared  themselves  free  and  independ¬ 
ent,  and  proceeded  to  maintain  the  declaration  the}'  had  made. 
They  considered  themselves  in  the  path  of  duty ;  and  so  do  we, 
and  so  does  all  the  world.  In  the  struggle  which  then  ensued, 
Washington  entered,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  glowing  nature. 
He  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  went  forth  to  victory.  He 
fought  for  his  country,  he  contended  for  freedom.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  noble,  his  end  praiseworthy. 

2.  Correctness  of  Principle. — The  man  who  is  really  a  good 
man,  will  always  show  in  his  actions,  that  the  principles  which 
control  all  his  movements  are  right.  His  opinions  will  be  the 
result  of  honest  and  candid  inquiry ;  not  merely  the  echo  of 
popular  sentiment,  but  the  deductions  of  sound  reason.  These 
deductions  will  be  brought  into  constant  exercise,  exerting 
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their  influence  over  every  thought  and  action.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  him  always  to  resolve  in  accordance  with  truth  and  duty. 

Thev  will  not  suffer  him  to  ask  what  influence  his  movements 
«/ 

will  have  upon  his  temporal  interests,  or  upon  his  favor  with 
the  world,  but  will  constrain  him  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
righteousness  at  all  hazards.  The  man  of  sound  and  settled 
principles  of  action,  does  not  profess  one  thing  to  his  confiden¬ 
tial  friends,  and  advocate  another  before  the  public  ;  he  is  not 
driven  from  his  course  by  every  popular  breeze,  but  is  firm, 
steadfast,  and  abiding  •  choosing  with  great  care  and  study,  and 
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neither  changing  nor  modifying,  unless  compelled  by  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence. 

The  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  Burr,  show  what  might  have  occurred  had  the  motives  of 
our  great  revolutionary  Hero  been  as  corrupt  and  corrupting 
as  those  which  hurried  them  on  to  the  false  and  traitorous  acts 
that  stamp  their  names  with  shame  and  infamy,  as  lasting  as  it 
is  deep. 

Viewed  as  to  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated,  the 
character  of  Washington  gains  new  lustre,  the  longer  we  gaze 
upon  it.  We  need  not  say  that  he  was  scrupulously  honest, 
for  the  world  has  said  it.  and  all  ages  will  believe  it.  We  need 

i  o 

not  sav  that  he  was  religious,  for  history  has  written  this  to 
his  praise,  and  no  one  desires  to  erase  it.  But  in  order  to  show 
how  he  valued  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  how 
they  modeled  his  character  and  governed  his  actions,  we  pre¬ 
sent  several  incidents  of  his  life,  which  are  as  important  as  they 
are  interesting. 

You  have  all,  doubtless,  heard  of  the  adventure  with  the 
hatchet,  when  but  a  boy  of  six  years.  When  asked  about  the 
injury  done  to  the  tree,  with  a  heroism  which  would  have 
brought  honor  to  one  of  thrice  his  years,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  done  the  deed.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  truth.  The  princi¬ 
ple,  so  early  instilled,  was  not  suffered  to  be  forgotten  through 
a  long  and  troublesome  life. 

During  one  of  those  trying  occasions  through  which  he  so 
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often  passed,  when  every  heart,  less  confident  than  his  own, 
was  about  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  he  was  seated  in  council  with 
his  generals,  deliberating  upon  the  public  good  and  safety, 
when  one  of  his  companions  in  arms  uttered  an  oath.  The 
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pious  indignation  of  his  soul  at  once  vented  itself  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  severe  reproof:  “  I  thought  we  all  considered  ourselves 
gentlemen.”  Such  was  his  opinion  of  profanity. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  fearing  the  result  of  an  unex¬ 
pected  attack,  he  retired  into  the  surrounding  woods,  and 
pra}md. 

These  are  small  events,  in  themselves  considered ;  hut  they 
give  us  an  insight,  nevertheless,  into  the  whole  character  of 
the  man. 

3.  Fidelity  in  Action. — This  quality  was  found  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  highest  degree.  In  every  position,  he  proved 
himself  trustworthy  and  faithful.  He  permitted  no  interest  to 
suffer,  which  was  dependent  upon  his  care.  He  abused  no 
power  which  was  given  for  him  to  exercise.  He  misemployed 
none  of  the  funds  which  were  at  his  disposal,  and  never  fal¬ 
tered  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  which  was  demanded  of 
him ;  and,  hence,  he  feared  no  scrutiny.  By  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  highest  military  and  civil 
authority  in  the  gift  of  his  country,  and  never  was  power  more 
judiciously  or  more  successfully  wielded.  He  suffered  no  fear 
to  affright,  no  danger  to  drive,  and  no  allurement  to  entice  him 
from  the  strict  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  every  obligation. 
Ever  true  to  his  country,  he  gave  America  no  reason  to  repent 
of  her  choice  of  him  as  her  General,  or  as  her  first  President. 
His  firm  adherence  to  her  interests,  and  his  zeal  in  her  service, 
were  but  poorly  repaid  by  the  honors— full  of  dangers,  and 
trouble,  and  responsibility — which  were  heaped  upon  him 
during  his  laborious  life.  They  deserve  to  be  commemorated 
throughout  all  time. 

4.  Perseverance  in  Effort. — It  is  not  one  great  effort  which 
makes  a  scholar,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  or  a 
Christian.  To  attain  these  high  positions,  effort  must  succeed 
effort.  If  we  have  failed  eleven  times,  like  the  spider  which 
animated  the  Scottish  general  to  renew  his  attack,  we  must 
make  another  trial ;  and,  perchance,  the  same  result  will  reward 
our  perseverance. 

Of  this,  we  have  a  brilliant  illustration  in  the  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  was  driven  from  his  purpose,  not  even  by  the 
threats  of  England.  Putting  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  he  con¬ 
tinued  firm  and  steadfast  amid  all  the  disasters  and  discourage- 
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ments  which  crowded  upon  him.  lie  felt  the  weight  of  many 
doubts  and  fears,  but  he  suffered  them  not  to  overcome  him. 
Although  opposed  by  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  foe, 
resting  upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  remembered  what 
he  had  often  read  in  God’s  word,  “  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;”  and  encouraging  his  troops,  with 
the  hope  of  final  success,  he  led  them  on  to  repeated  attacks, 
until  victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  America  was  free.  Here 
was  his  reward. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Washington — a  character  worthy 
the  imitation  and  admiration  of  all  ages.  It  was  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  harmonious  in  its 
adjustments,  consistent  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  firmty 
united  and  compacted,  so  as  to  present  one  perfect  whole. 


THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  KEY.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.D. 

By  the  personal  character  of  the  Saviour  we  mean  such  traits 
as  have  more  immediate  reference  to  his  own  intrinsic  disposi¬ 
tion  and  individual  feelings  as  a  man.  Two  traits  that  particu¬ 
larly  mark  his  character,  he  has  himself  pointed  out,  when  he 
says:  UI  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.”  His  mildness  under 
injuries  and  insults  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  are  known  to 
all.  He  prayed  for  his  murderers  while  enduring  the  agonies 
of  the  Cross:  “ Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.”  His  humility  was  displayed  throughout  his  eventful 
life.  He  sought  not  great  things  for  himself  in  this  world. 
He  sought  not  his  own  honor,  or  reputation,  or  glory.  He 
committed  himself  in  all  things  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously. 
Those  divine  honors  which  he  might  have  claimed  by  personal 
right,  as  God  of  the  Universe,  as  the  Eternal  Father’s  coequal 
son ;  those,  as  the  apostle  observes  in  a  passage  already  alluded 
to,  he  relinquished,  to  have  them  restored  by  the  Father  as  the 
dear-earned  rewards  of  his  sufferings,  as  the  prize  of  his  perfect 
obedience.  We  cannot  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  perfect  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  Saviour,  so  that  he  could  challenge  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemies,  vdio  had  watched  his  every  motion,  “Which  of 
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you  can  convict  me  of  sin  ?”  We  can  but  allude  to  his  diligence 
in  performing  tlie  work  assigned  him;  his  contented  mind  in 
every  situation,  that  he  was  willing  though  Lord  of  all,  to  be 
fed  by  the  bounty  of  his  followers;  his  unwearied  perseverance 
in  carrying  out  his  Father’s  purposes,  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  discouragement  of  every  sort ;  his  openness  and  plain 
dealing ;  the  wisdom  and  grace  that  were  displayed  in  his  every 
action  and  every  word ;  his  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of 
his  work ;  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God ;  his  prudence  in 
meeting  and  repelling  the  snares  of  his  adversaries ;  his  gentle¬ 
ness  towards  the  infirmities  of  his  friends. 

JSTow,  in  all  these  traits  of  character,  in  all  these  virtues  and 
graces,  he  has  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  in  his 
steps.  He  lived  on  earth  not  only  for  our  benefit,  but  for  our 
instruction.  He  came  to  exemplify  human  excellence,  as  it 
was  intended  by  our  Creator.  He  designed  to  show  us  how  to 
endure  or  overcome  every  difficult}'  and  every  temptation,  in¬ 
cident  to  our  earthly  condition.  The  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  serve  God  and  benefit  our 
fellow-creatures.  It  shows  us  what  is  the  personal  character 
we  must  strive  to  attain.  Only  so  far  as  we  have  the  mind  of 
Christ,  are  we  his  disciples.  By  this  test,  we  may  try  ourselves 
and  judge  of  the  nature  of  our  hopes.  Various  rules  have 
been  given,  whereby  men  should  test  their  own  characters  and 

examine  themselves.  These  mav  have  their  use.  But  here  is 
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one,  plain,  easy,  and  satisfactory.  Have  we  any  conformity  to 
Christ  in  our  dispositions,  our  principles,  and  our  conduct? 
On  no  other  terms  can  we  make  out  a  title  for  heaven.  Is  it 
our  constant  aim  and  fervent  desire  to  be  like  him  ?  Is  it  our 
chief  regret  that  we  fall  so  far  short  of  our  copy  ?  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  actions  of  the  Saviour,  we  discover  the  entire  absence 
of  that  selfishness  which  is  natural  to  fallen  men.  Have  we 
felt  and  lamented  our  selfishness,  and  have  we  prayed  and 
striven  to  be  delivered  from  it?  Have  we  learnt  to  yield  our 
will  to  the  will  of  God,  satisfied  that  his  purposes  are  the  best, 
that  his  laws  are  holy,  just,  and  pure?  Have  we  learnt  to  repose 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  so  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
while  we  are  pursuing  the  course  of  duty,  no  harm  can  befall 
us ;  that  all  the  opposition,  or  enmity,  or  fraud,  or  violence  of 
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men  and  devils,  can  not  injure  av  hair  of  our  heads?  Under 
this  persuasion,  do  we  strive  to  be  found  faithful  in  our  respec¬ 
tive  spheres  of  action?  Do  we  seek  to  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  and  in  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  striving  to  be  conformed  more  and  more  to  his  image? 

L'hese  are  all  simple  questions,  which  any  one  can  understand, 
and  any  one  can  settle  for  himself.  TVe  cannot,  indeed,  come 
up  to  the  mark  that  is  set  us;  but  are  we  trying  for  it?  Are 
we  daily  endeavoring  to  approach  nearer  to  it?  Are  we  con¬ 
scious  of  making  at  least  some  progress  ?  Does  our  sense  oi 
the  evil  of  sin  become  more  powerful  and  influential,  driving 
us  more  frequently  and  more  earnestly  to  the  throne  of  grace  ? 
Does  conscience  become  more  tender,  our  views  of  dut}~  more 
clear  and  convincing?  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  the  spiritual  life.  We  are 
advancing  or  going  back,  drawing  nearer  to  heaven  or  to  hell, 
with  every  successive  day ;  I  might  have  said,  with  every 
successive  breath.  Each  conscious  act  that  we  perform,  will 
have  its  precise  weight  and  influence  upon  our  characters  and 
our  consequent  future  destiny.  What  we  do  from  love  to 
Christ  and  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  in  imitation  of  his 
example,  will  increase  our  spiritual  strength,  and  draw  down 
the  blessing  of  heaven.  Every  careless,  selfish,  sinful  act  will 
proportionably  unfit  us  for  duty  or  for  heaven.  And  if  we 
find  that  Ave  have  never  seriously  attempted  to  imitate  the  Sa¬ 
viour  in  his  life,  then  is  it  high  time  for  us  to  begin.  There 
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is  a  great  work  before  us,  which  must  be  accomplished  in 
this  life,  or  it  never  will  be. 

Or,  if  we  discover  that,  after  having  run  well  for  a  while,  we 
have  again  sunk  into  selfishness  and  sloth,  we  must  at  once 
recall  our  steps,  return  to  the  Lord  with  weeping  and  suppli¬ 
cation,  and  confession  of  our  sin,  or  we  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  sinking  beyond  recovery.  Oh!  how  manv  there  are,  to 
whom  the  Psalmist’s  description  applies,  when  he  represents 
the  wicked  man  as  one  who  has  left  off*  to  do  good.  Such  are 

t _ * 

of  all  others  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation, 

unless  they  speedily  repent  and  do  their  first  works.  But,  if 

they  will  take  warning,  they  may  yet  escape  the  dreadful  ruin 

which  threatens  them.  And  if  we  have  the  testimonv  of  our 

«✓ 

conscience,  that  we  are  indeed  making  it  the  great  business  of 

/  O  vj 
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our  lives  to  serve  the  Lord,  to  be  useful  in  our  generation,  and 
to  grow  continually  in  personal  holiness,  then  may  we  take 
courage.  God  is  for  us  ;  Christ  is  not  only  our  Pattern,  but 
our  High  Priest  and  Advocate ;  and  while,  through  the  remains 
of  infirmity,  we  all  offend  sometimes,  we  have  the  gracious 
assurance,  that  if  we  sin,  he  will  intercede  on  our  behalf.  “If 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins.” 

Finally,  despisers  of  every  name  may  see,  from  the  subject 
that  has  been  treated,  that  the  name  of  Christian  is  a  noble 
name,  and  though  many  bear  it  who  have  no  rightful  claim  to 
it,  those  who  have  a  Scriptural  title  to  it,  are  not  those  poor, 
mean,  despicable  characters,  that  in  their  pride  and  folly  they 
may  have  taken  them  for.  In  short,  that  the  only  persons 
worthy  of  the  name  of  men,  are  they  who  copy  after  Christ 
Jesus,  who  lias  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his 
stejis. 


ECLECTIC. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  CRADLE. 

Theke  is  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  amusement  in  Germany  among  the 
upper  classes,  called  the  Wiegen-Fest ,  or  Festival  of  the  Cradle;  and  the  fa¬ 
vorite  time  of  the  year  for  this  kind  of  acting-tableaux  is  the  month  of  May, 
because  it  is  thought  lucky  to  be  born  in  this  month,  because  the  J ■la.i-bliim- 
chen  (Convallaria  majalis,)  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  then  first  comes  into 
flower,  can  be  obtained  as  an  emblem. 

We  may  imagine  in  an  old  baronial  scJiloss  or  chateau  in  the  country,  a 
party  on  a  visit  to  a  young  Count  or  Countess,  Avhose  first-born  is  only  a  few 
months  old.  A  spacious  room  is  selected  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  and 
adjoining  is  a  smaller  one,  with  folding-doors,  surrounded  by  an  old  oaken 
boundary  resembling  the  frame  of  a  picture.  A  curtain  conceals  the  whole. 
The  resident  visitors  compose  and  arrange  the  tableaux,  the  Count  and 
Countess  forming  a  part  of  the  audience.  The  curtain  draws  up,  and  a  cra¬ 
dle  is  seen  with  a  baby  in  it,  the  nurse  rocking,  and  lulling  her  young  charge 
to  sleep  with  the  melodious  air  of  a  Wiegenlied  or  cradle-song,  or  what  we 
call  a  lullaby.  The  words  in  German  are  very  simple  and  pretty,  and  are 
expressive  of  a  mother’s  affection  and  care — that  angels  hover  over  the  cra¬ 
dle  to  protect  what  lies  within,  and  are  ready  to  wipe  up  its  tears' — that  the 
mother  sits  constantly  watching,  and  that  her  love  for  the  child  never  suffers 
her  to  sleep.  A  lady  and  gentleman  enter,  representing  the  Count  and 
Countess,  and  are  dressed  as  much  like  them  as  possible.  They  join  in  the 
song,  and  contemplate  with  pleasure  their  cherished  augoepfel ,  or  apple  of 
their  eye ;  when  a  lady,  dressed  up  as  a  gipsy,  makes  her  appearance,  and 
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states  that  she  is  aware  she  is  in  the  presence  of  fine  lords  and  ladies,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed  out  in  silks  and  satins,  while  she  is  only  a  beggar  and  in  rags, 
but  that  she  is  an  old  gipsy  who  has  ventured  to  come  and  amuse  them, 
and  hopes  she  may  be  permitted  to  speak.  She  approaches  the  personified 
Count  and  Countess,  bearing  as  an  offering  an  emblem  of  their  darling 
child — the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  (In  Germany,  when  a  child  happens  to  be 
born  in  May,  it  is  called  a  Mai-bliimchen ,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  England  they  say  a  May-bird.) 

The  Gipsy  now  observes  to  the  Count  and  Countess,  that  all  she  had  pre¬ 
dicted  to  them  before  their  marriage  had  come  to  pass  ;  that  a  veil  or  curtain 
had  been  over  the  present  scene  till  lately;  that  she  would  absent  herself  for 
a  time,  but  would  soon  return  and  give  them  a  peep  into  futurity ; — she 
would  again  remove  the  veil,  and  show  them  what  they  would  be  fifty  years 
hence.  The  curtain  falls,  and  the  well-known  air  of  Freut  euch  cles  Lebens , 
(Life  let  us  cherish,)  is  heard,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  curtain  is  again 
drawn  up,  and  there  is  seen  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  the  Countess,  now  no 
longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  the  venerable  grandmama,  in  a  costume 
suitable  to  her  age,  and  still  possessing  a  degree  of  beauty,  as  pleasing  and 
interesting  of  its  kind  as  when  she  was  fifty  years  younger.  By  her  side 
sits  the  Count,  her  husband,  with  snowy  locks  and  wrinkled  brow,  but  still 
retaining  the  good-humor  and  urbanity  of  his  earlier  years.  Children  and 
grandchildren  surround  the  worthy  pair,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
tableau.  A  female  voice  is  heard  singing  a  favorite  national  air ;  it  is  the 
Gipsy,  who  enters  the  family-circle,  and  addressing  the  venerable  Count 
and  Countess,  proceeds  to  state  that  as  she  had  told  them  so  correctly  what 
would  come  to  pass,  she  hoped  that  they  would  not  refuse  to  grant  her  a  re¬ 
ward,  adding  :  “  So  schenke  deine  Freundschaft  mir ,  (Give  me  your  friend¬ 
ship  ;  )  I  will  keep  it  as  the  most  valuable  gift  you  can  bestow  upon  me,  and 
should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  see  you  again  fifty  years  hence,  I  will  show  you 
that  I  still  retain  Freundschaft — des  lebens  sch'Onste  Gabe ,  (friendship  the 
most  valuable  gift  in  life.”) 

Music  strikes  up,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  pretty  tableau. 


A  SHORT  SERMON  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Text: — Owe  no  man  anything.  Keep  out  of  debt.  Avoid  it  as  you 
would  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Shun  it  as  you  would  the  devil.  Hate 
it  with  a  perfect  hatred.  Abhor  it  with  an  entire  and  absolute  abhorrence. 
Dig  potatoes,  break  stones,  peddle  tin-ware,  do  anything  that  is  honest  and 
useful,  rather  than  run  in  debt.  As  you  value  comfort,  quiet,  independence, 
keep  out  of  debt.  As  you  value  good  digestion,  a  healthy  appetite,  a  placid 
temper,  a  smooth  pillow,  sweet  sleep,  pleasant  dreams,  and  happy  wakings, 
keep  out  of  debt.  Debt  is  the  hardest  of  all  taskmasters,  the  most  cruel  of 
all  oppressors.  It  is  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck.  It  is  an  incubus  on  the 
heart.  It  spreads  a  cloud  over  the  whole  firmament  of  a  man’s  being.  It 
eclipses  the  sun,  it  blots  out  the  stars,  it  dims  and  defaces  the  beautifuf  blue 
of  the  sky.  It  breaks  up  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  turns  to  dissonance 
all  the  voices  of  its  melody.  It  furrows  the  forehead  with  premature 
wrinkles,  it  plucks  the  eye  of  its  light,  it  drags  all  nobleness  and  kindness 
out  of  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  man.  It  takes  the  soul  out  of  his  laugh, 
and  all  stateliness  and  freedom  from  his  walk.  Come  not  under  its  accursed 
dominion.  Pass  by  it  as  you  would  by  a  leper,  or  one  smitten  by  the  plague. 
Touch  it  not.  Taste  not  of  its  fruit,  for  it  shall  turn  to  bitterness  and  ashes 
on  your  lips.  Finally,  I  say  to  each  and  to  all,  but  especially  to  you,  young- 
men,  keep  out  of  debt. 
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“  I  AM  A  LOST  MAN/’ 

The  newspapers  inform  us  that  these  were  the  last  words  of  Bugeaud,  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  and  duke  of  Isly.  When  he  uttered  them,  he  was  just  closing 
a  brilliant,  many  would  say  a  useful  life.  He  had  led  vast  armies  to  battle. 
He  had  governed  extensive  states.  He  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  councils 
of  his  nation.  The  President  of  France  made  anxious  visits  to  his  death- 
chamber.  The  stern  Cavaignac  wept  as  he  looked  upon  the  dissolving  frame 
of  his  old  comrade  ;  and  the  Convention  was  profoundly  affected  when  the  news 
of  his  death  was  announced.  With  all  this  accumulation  of  honor  he  was,  by 
his  own  confession,  “  a  lost  man.”  How  mournful  the  contrast  between  the 
glory  of  his  life,  and  the  deep  gloom  of  its  close  ! 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Bugeaud  had  a  pious  mother.  In  the 
history  of  his  eventful  life,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  quarter  in  which 
a  good  influence  was  exerted  upon  his  heart.  His  mother’s  voice  alone  warned 
him  of  his  danger,  and  spoke  to  him  of  eternity  ;  all  other  influences  led  him 
astray.  In  the  camp  he  heard  of  God  only  in  blasphemy.  In  civil  life  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  desperate  struggle  for  earthly  place  and  power.  In  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  he  heard  wit  mocking,  and  philosophy  denouncing  the  religion  of  his 
vouth.  The  quiet  voice  that  had  warned  him  and  prayed  with  him  was,  alas 
ror  him,  overborne  and  lost  in  the  midst  of  these  babbling  voices  of  the  world. 

In  the  hour  of  death,  however,  these  voices  die  away  and  are  forgotten. 
The  acclamations  of  a  world  could  not  have  made  the  failing  pulse  of  Bugeaud 
beat  faster.  Other  tones  were  in  his  ears  ;  for  the  accents  we  will  not  listen 
to  when  they  admonish  us,  we  are  often  forced  to  listen  to  when  they  accuse. 
The  dying  moments  are  often  the  time  of  resurrection  for  abused  privileges  and 
neglected  gifts.  They  stalk  forth  from  the  “  burial  places  of  memory,”  to  fore¬ 
shadow  our  doom,  and  convince  us  of  its  undeniable  justice. 

Thus  we  explain  that  fearful  expression  which  fell  from  the  dying  warrior. 
He  heeded  a  voice  which  he  had  long  neglected  and  forgotten.  Across  the 
waste  of  years,  and  through  the  storm  of  battle  it  comes,  clear  and  distinct, 
upon  his  failing  ear.  It  asks  for  the  fruit  of  early  counsel.  It  seeks  for  the 
result  of  pious  care  and  zeal.  One  comprehensive  glance  over  his  life  satisfies 
the  man  that  he  has  wasted  it.  His  own  conscience  condemns  him.  In  this 
he  knows  that  he  but  anticipates  the  sentence  of  God,  and  he  sinks  into  death 
“  a  lost  man.” 

The  lesson  of  this  sad  incident  is  easily  read.  It  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  ease  with  which  carelessness  can  turn  our  best  blessings  into  curses.  A 
mother’s  love  and  a  mother’s  pious  care  are  inestimable  gifts  of  God's  mercy. 
Indifference  and  impenitence  can  make  them  causes  of  our  deeper  damnation, 
and  so  change  the  soft  voice  that  sung  our  infancy  to  sleep,  that  it  will  haunt 
our  dying  pillow  with  accusations  that  we  can  neither  gainsay  nor  resist. 


Sand  Showers. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  Ehrenberg,  that  the  dust  or 
yellow  sand  which  falls  like  rain  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Cape  de  Verde  Is¬ 
lands,  and  is  sometimes  transported  to  Italy  and  even  the  middle  of  Europe, 
consists  of  a  multitude  of  silicious  shelled  microscopic  animals.  “  Perhaps,” 
says  Humboldt,  “  many  of  these  float  for  years  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  until  they  are  brought  down  by  vertical  currents  or  in  accompa¬ 
niment  with  the  superior  current  of  the  trade-winds,  still  susceptible  of  re¬ 
vivification,  and  multiplying  their  species  by  spontaneous  division,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  particular  laws  of  their  organization.” 
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The  revolution  in  China  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  this 
extraordinary  age.  A  recent  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  goes  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  discusses  with  great  ability  the  probable  results  of  this 
new  feature  in  the  history  of  a  nation  so  long  isolated  and  walled  in  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  fixed  in  its  habits  and  character  beyond  a  parallel — if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Jews — and  boasting  of  an  antiquity  possessed  by  no  other.  Only 
think  of  a  national  chronology  that  runs  back  “  two  thousand  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,”  to  within  “  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  the  deluge,  or  fifty  years  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,”  so  “  that 
Xoah  was  very  probably  still  alive  when  the  first  settlers  in  China  took  pos¬ 
session  of  their  present  locality,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  empire  which 
has  never  been  overturned,  nor  shaken  out  of  its  place,  by  all  the  convulsions 
that  have  kept  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  change.”  That  God  has  no 
ordinary  purpose  to  accomplish  in  the  planting,  growth,  and  preservation  of 
this  wonderful  people,  will  be  doubted  only  by  those  who  refuse  to  recognize 
his  hand  in  all  the  events  of  history.  That  purpose  is  beginning  to  reveal  it¬ 
self.  Here  is  a  nation  composed  of  one  third  of  the  human  race,  all  reading 
the  same  language,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  revolution  of  opinion  and 
faith,  a  revolution  of  social  and  religious  character,  can  be  much  more  easily 
effected  among  these  millions  than  if  thev  were  divided  into  a  thousand  tribes 
speaking  different  languages,  and  hostile  to  each  other  in  their  political  re¬ 
lations. 

The  revolution  is  of  a  decidedly  religious  type.  With  many  grave  errors, 
natural  to  those  in  a  transition-state,  just  emerging  from  the  gross  abomina¬ 
tions  of  idolatry  and  atheism,  the  revolutionists,  in  the  books  they  have  pub¬ 
lished,  “  assert  the  being  of  one  God,  the  creator  of  man,  of  spirits,  and  of  all 
things — affirm  the  excellence  and  authority  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
accept  them  as  their  moral  law — have  expressed  further  their  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour — have  composed  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  penitent 
sinners — and  have  declared  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  whose  power  in 
temptation  is  to  be  resolutely  and  constantly  resisted.  They  possess  also  a 
doxology  to  the  Trinity,  and  distinctly  recognize  a  future  state.”  The  leader 
in  this  movement,  who  is  also  the  instructor  of  his  adherents,  declares  that  his 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  truths  of  Scripture  by  a  work  presented  to 
him  while  a  student,  at  one  of  the  triennial  literary  examinations.  This  work 
is  entitled  Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age,  and  was  written  by  Leang  A-fah, 
a  Chinese  convert  to  Christianity,  who  is  still  laboring  in  connection  with  mis- 
sionary  operations  in  Canton,  and  was  “  the  first  convert  made  by  Protestant 
missions.”  Thus  while  the  impatient  and  the  doubting  have  complained  of  the 
slowness  and  the  fewness  of  results  attending  the  foreign  missionarv  work,  the 
eery  first  convert  was  all  the  while  sowing  the  seed  of  the  harvest  which  has 
suddenly  sprung  up  to  our  view.  What  a  rebuke  to  those  who  complain  and 
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are  discouraged  because  they  can  not  see  the  full-grown  oak  the  very  moment 
the  acorn  is  planted !  We  can  not  trace  this  revolution,  of  course,  through  all 
the  variations  that  may  yet  mark  its  progress,  but  we  are  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  end  will  be  advantageous  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  the  world. 
If  the  Tartar  dynasty  is  overthrown,  of  which  there  is  a  strong  and  growing 
probability,  China  will  be  open  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
other  evangelical  efforts,  and  the  teachers  of  Christianity  will  have  free  acces. 
to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

Already  has  idolatry  received  a  blow  from  which  it  will  not  recover.  “  The 
gentlemen  on  board  the  Hermes  saw,  when  she  was  at  Silver  Island,  the  great 
river  of  China  strewed  with  wrecks  of  the  demolished  idols,  and  Buddhas, 
twenty  feet  high,  floating  in  dishonored  crowds  onward  to  the  ocean,  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  perches  for  the  sea-birds,  or  mistaken  for  a  new  species  of  sea- 
monster  by  some  credulous  and  affrighted  navigator.  If  this  is  not  casting  their 
idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  it  is  to  the  fishes  and  the  gulls.” 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  coincidence,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  can  be  clearly 
traced,  that  at  the  precise  time  of  this  movement  a  greatly  improved  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  prepared,  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price,  so  that  the  Word  of  life  will,  in  all  probability,  spread  as 
fast  as  the  way  is  opened  for  its  dissemination. 

What  is  true  of  China  is  true  of  the  entire  foreign  missionary  field.  The 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  is  working.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Bedeemer  labor  on, 
then,  with  undiminislied  ardor,  and  God  will  take  care  of  results. 


A  letter  from  Hartwick  Seminary  informs  us  of  a  more  than  ordinary  reli¬ 
gious  interest  among  the  students  of  that  institution.  It  is  cheering  to  witness 
the  movings  of  the  Spirit  upon  these  fountains  of  learning,  where  so  many  of 
our  youth  are  imbibing  the  principles  and  impressions  that  are  to  regulate  their 
future  course  through  life,  and  determine  the  character  of  their  influence  and 
the  extent  of  their  usefulness.  And  now  especially,  when  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  is  rapidly  opening  a  pathway  among  the  nations  for  the  progress  of  his 
truth  and  kingdom,  is  it  important  that  the  educated  intellect  of  the  country 
should  be  sanctified,  so  that,  while  the  harvest  is  waving,  there  may  be  no  lack 
of  reapers.  Persevering  prayer  for  the  youth  of  our  land,  who  are  in  our  col¬ 
leges  and  other  literary  institutions,  is  the  evident  duty  of  the  Church.  The 
prayer  of  faith,  God  will  hear  and  answer. 


Church  extension,  as  proposed  by  the  leading  evangelical  denominations, 
is  preeminently  a  Bible  movement ;  for  its  aim  is  to  perpetuate  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  and  the  privileges  and  securities  guarantied  by  the 
free  action  of  these  principles  upon  the  popular  mind.  Each  denomination 
labors,  it  is  true,  for  the  promotion  of  its  denominational  interests,  but  it  is  the 
object  of  all  to  build  churches  of  the  Protestant  faith.  “  The  Word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever.”  We  want  it  to  endure  for  ever  in  our  own  land. 
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Believing  as  we  do,  that  all  our  national  distinction  and  all  our  personal  bless¬ 
ings  are  to  be  traced  to  the  power  of  this  word  acting  upon  human  character, 
and  bringing  the  individual  conscience  under  the  control  of  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment,  we  want  to  see  this  word  perpetuated — we  want  to  see  it  just  as  un¬ 
trammelled  in  the  future  as  it  is  now — we  want  to  see  the  generations  that  are 
to  come,  trained  up  by  it  to  a  right  perception  of  their  relations,  and  qualified 
by  it  for  the  largest  freedom.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  an  open  Bible  will 
float  upon  the  tide  of  emigration,  whether  that  emigration  consist  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  our  own  citizens,  who,  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
marks  our  character  as  a  people,  go  to  seek  a  home  in  the  far  West,  or 
whether  it  consist  of  the  passage  of  foreigners  to  our  distant  territories.  We 
want  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  every  hamlet,  and  in  every  public  school 
throughout  the  land.  We  want  all  men  who  dwell  in  our  midst  to  enjoy  this 
greatest  boon  of  freedom — the  liberty  of  studying  God’s  communications  “  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance.”  We  are  persuaded  that  if  our  nationality  in  its  present 
form,  and  with  the  present  advantages  which  it  secures  to  every  citizen,  is  to 
be  perpetuated,  that  Christianity,  that  freedom  of  conscience,  that  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  in  which  our  national  existence  and  superiority  originated,  must 
also  endure  ;  for  the  disappearance  of  the  one  will  be  the  disruption  of  the 
other.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  we  hope  the  grand  scheme  of  church- 
erection  may  succeed,  and  that  through  the  liberality  of  its  friends,  its  enginery 
of  moral  power  may  soon  be  put  in  motion. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  England  Common  Schools. — During  the  past  year  641,983  pupils 
attended  the  public  schools  in  the  six  New  England  States.  The  whole  cost  of 
instruction  for  the  year  was  $2,055,131  65.  In  Vermont,  the  average  cost  of 
each  pupil  was  $2  22 ;  in  Maine,  $1  34 ;  in  Connecticut,  $1  35  ;  in  Rhode- 
Island,  $1  64  ;  in  Massachusetts,  $4  54. 

Judge  Thompson  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  decided  that  the  crying  of 
newspapers  in  the  public  streets  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  "lie 
said,  “As  well  might  the  oysterman  cry  his  oysters,  or  the  charcoal-man  ring 
his  bell.  The  peace  of  Sunday  may  be  disturbed  by  acts  which  on  other  days 
cannot  be  complained  of— such  acts  as  interfere  with  the  rights  which  the  law 
vouchsafes  to  the  people  who  desire  to  observe  that  day  as  a  period  of  religious 
observance  and  of  rest  from  worldly  business.  It  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  up¬ 
hold  the  institutions  and  laws  under  which  our  liberties  have  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered.” 

Different  Pursuits  in  the  United  States.— It  is  estimated  that  33,076 
men  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  internal  navigation  ;  56,021  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  ocean;  65,225  in  the  learned  professions;  119,607  in  commerce ; 
791,749  in  manufactures  ;  and  3,719,951  in  agriculture. 
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Significant. — The  editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  paper  at  St.  Louis  says, 
“  AVe  do  not  believe  that  ‘  the  masses,’  as  our  modern  reformers  insultingly  call 
the  laboring  classes,  are  one  whit  more  happy,  more  respectable,  or  better  in¬ 
formed,  for  knowing  how  to  read.” 

Almost  National. — Twenty-three  States  in  the  Union  observed  November 
24th  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

German  Young  Men’s  Union  of  New-Yopk. — The  design  of  this  Society 
is  to  influence  young  men  to  spend  their  evenings  in  a  Christian  way,  in 
perusing  religious  and  scientific  works,  instead  of  drinking  and  carousing  in 
beer-shops.  The  Association  rented  a  room,  and  engaged  teachers  to  give 
instruction  during  the  winter  in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Singing,  &c. 
It  has  been  attended  by  three  hundred  young  men. 

RoMisn  Consecration  and  Amazing  Deception  ! — At  the  recent  conse¬ 
cration  of  three  Bishops  in  the  Romish  Cathedral  of  New-York,  the  candi¬ 
dates  took  the  usual  oath  of  a  Bishop,  as  found  in  the  standards  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  not  excepting  the  persecuting  and  other  objectionable  parts  of  it.  Yes, 
American  citizens,  they  swore  on  the  holy  gospels,  that  “  they  will  defend 
and  Treep  the  royalties ”  of  the  Pope,  i.  e.  his  kingly  authority  !  “  that  they 
will  keep  the  reservations'’  and  “mandates”  of  the  holy  Fathers  ;  and  that 
they  will,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  'persecute  and  fight  against  heretics , 
(i.  e.  Protestants ,)  schismatics  or  rebels  to  their  said  Lord,  (the  Pope) !  ! 
But  is  it  possible  that  they  took  these  oaths  in  open  daylight,  before  the 
American  public?  Yres,  it  is  even  so  ;  but  they  pronounced  them  in  Latin 
and  not  in  English  !  And  then  had  distributed  papers  among  the  audience, 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  oath,  and  actually  omitted 
the  parts  above-named  !  ! 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cheering  News  from  Germany. — At  a  recent  convention  ( hirchentag ) 
held  m  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  upwards  of  2,100  delegates 
from  the  different  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Germany,  the  necessity  of 
union  among  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  on  a  definite  basis,  was  gene¬ 
rally  admitted.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that  all  would 
unite  in  the  reception  and  profession  of  one  and  the  same  confession  of  faith, 
namely,  that  of  Augsburg ,  as  the  oldest,  the  mother  symbol  of  Protestantism, 
with  the  express  understanding  that  the  minor,  the  non-fundamental  points  of 
difference,  those  on  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Heidelberg  Catechism 
of  the  Reformed  Church  diverge,  should  be  left  to  the  conscientious  judgment 
of  each  individual.  This  is,  substantially,  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General 
Synod  of  our  Church  in  this  country  ;  and  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  its 
friends,  to  find  the  stand-point  adopted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  now  avowed, 
after  much  experience  and  reflection,  by  so  large  an  assemblage  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  divines  of  the  father-land,  including  such  men  as  Dr. 
Julius  M tiller,  of  Halle ;  Drs.  Nitch,  Krummacher,  Stahl,  and  Snethlage,  of 
Berlin  ;  Dr.  Schenkel,  of  Heidelberg  ;  Dr.  Sartorius,  of  Konigsberg  ;  Prelate 
Kapf,  of  Stuttgard  •,  Consistorial  Counsellors  Kundle  of  Stettin,  and  Yoigt ; 
Superintendent  Zahn ;  Consistorial  Counsellor  AYachler,  of  Breslau ;  Dr. 
Hoffman,  of  Berlin ;  Sauder,  of  Elberfeld ;  Professor  Lange,  of  Zurich ;  and 
Merle  d’Aubigne,  of  Geneva. 

The  Bergian  Bible  Society,  in  Elberfeld,  has  resolved  not  to  circulate  any 
Bibles  in  future,  to  which  the  Apocryphal  books  are  annexed. 

In  Stama- Allah,  near  Jerusalem,  an  evangelical  congregation  has  been 
organized,  embracing  217  families. 
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Tiie  Jesuits  in  Mexico. — The  restoration  of  despotism  in  Mexico,  under 
Santa  Anna,  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  for  which  the 
Pope  is  said  to  have  paid  a  large  sum. 

An  Enlightened  Pope. — The  holy  father,  at  present  occupying  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  who  some  months  since  rejoiced  the  youthful  heart  of  the  Austrian 
emperor  with  the  present  of  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter  (!),  has  recently  sent  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  manger  in  which  the  infant  Saviour  was  cradled  (!!!)  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  as  a  wedding-gift !  Either  this  Pope  or  his  Cardinals  are  in  their 
dotage,  and  deserve  the  commiseration  of  the  civilized  world;  or  they  are 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  duplicity,  which  will  involve  a  fearful  retribution  at  their 
final  account. 

British  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. — The  Seventh  Annual 
Conference  of  this  noble  institution,  designed  to  promote  Christian  union  and 
cooperation  among  all  evangelical  denominations,  and  to  protect  Protestants 
from  Romish  oppression,  was  held  in  London,  commencing  October  25th. 
Highly  interesting  statements  were  made  concerning  the  progress  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  "of  the  Alliance,  and  of  religious  liberty  and  spiritual  religion,  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  and  Rev.  A.  Monod  made 
communications,  showing  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  friend  to  religious  liberty : 
and  that  the  prospects  of  genuine  religion  are  very  favorable  in  different  parts 
of  the  Continent. 

Blessed  Influence  of  Missions  in  Turkey. — In  a  recent  speech  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Layard  stated,  that,  mainly  through  the 
influence  and  teaching  of  the  American  missionaries,  scarcely  a  considerable 
town  exists  in  Turkey,  in  which  there  is  not  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestant 
community  !  At  first,  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  persecuted  by  the 
heads  of  the  churches  to  which  they  had  belonged,  but  Lord  Stratford  and 
Lord  Cowley,  (British  Ambassadors,)  obtained  firmans  from  the  Turkish 
government,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  sect,  which  is  now  every  where 
recognised  by  the  civil  authorities  throughout  the  empire. 

Rome  versus  Secret  Societies. — The  Romish  paper  at  Pittsburgh  publish¬ 
es  the  denunciations  of  the  Church  against  all  secret  societies,  such  as  Free¬ 
masonry,  Odd-fellowship,  &c.,  but  forgets  to  say  a  word  against  the  two  most 
dangerous  secret  societies  the  world  has  ever  known  :  Jesuitism ,  and  the  In¬ 
quisition, ,  and  these  too  existing  in  the  Romish  Church ! 

Missionary  Society  of  Basel. — This  truly  active  and  evangelical  Societ}L 
which  acts  as  agent  for  the  joint  missionary  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has,  since  1815,  sent  out  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missionaries  to  the  heathen  world.  The  major  part  of  these 
laborers  were  educated  in  the  Missionarv  Institute  at  Basel,  in  which  an 
abridged  course  of  classical  preparation  is  given,  together  with  a  more 
practical  theological  education  than  that  of  the  German  universities. 

Spirit  of  Liberty  awaking  in  Irish  Romanists. — A  recent  emigrant 
from  Ireland,  requested  his  Protestant  employer  to  write  a  letter  for  him 
to  his  friends  at  home,  and  among  the  items  of  good  news  which  he  dictated, 
was  the  following :  “  Plaze  tell  them  that  in  this  happy  land ,  no  Praist  can 
dominare  over  us  as  in  Quid  Ireland .” 


AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  By  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  2  vols.  12mo. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work — presenting  a  comparison  between  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  scientific  aspects  of  Europe  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
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“  Xoah  and  ins  Times,”  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Munson  Olmstead,  M.  A. 

Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1853. 

This  title  by  no  means  indicates  the  value  of  the  matter  which  the  reader 
of  the  book  will  find  in  it.  The  antediluvian  arts,  the  extent  of  the  deluge, 
various  important  chronological  points,  &c.,  are  considered,  and  ably  illus¬ 
trated.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  views  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  “  The  unity  of  descent  of  mankind,”  which  important  Scriptural  doctrine 
has  of  late  been  vigorously,  but  unsuccessfully,  assailed  by  a  few  men  of 
science.  The  whole  work  indicates  extensive  and  patient  research,  and — 
which  is  not  always  seen — modesty  and  candor  in  referring  to  the  sources 
whence  any  of  the  materials  may  have  been  derived.  It  is  chaste,  and  often 
eloquent,  in  style,  rich  in  varied  learning,  and  happily  adapted  to  advance 
the  interests  alike  of  science  and  religion.  *  *  * 

The  Children  of  the  Xew  Testament.  By  Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.D. 

Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1854. 

We  are  delighted  with  this  volume ;  it  is  a  happy  conception,  beautifully 
realized — exhibiting  important  doctrinal  views  in  connection  with  such  topics 
as  “  The  Wonders  of  Bethlehem,”  “  Little  Children  brought  to  the  Saviour,” 
•‘The  Children  in  the  Temple,”  “Timothy,”  and  “The  Infanticide  of  Bethlehem.' ’ 
It  is  very  far  from  being  a  dry  discussion  ;  but  there  is  a  warmth,  a  soul,  a 
tenderness,  pervading  the  whole,  which  binds  the  feelings  to  the  subject,  and 
makes  the  heart  the  medium  through  which  the  intellect  is  gratified  and  in¬ 
structed.  Our  thoughts  cannot  associate  too  often  or  too  iutimately  with 
children  ;  they  have  a  mission,  and  we  are  to  recognize  it ;  they  claim  at  our 
hands  a  duty,  and  we  are  to  perform  it.  The  volume  before  us  exhibits  this 
mission,  and  dwells  upon  this  duty  with  a  touching  and  persuasive  ear¬ 
nestness. 

Putnam’s  Monthly,  for  January,  1854. — This  periodical  is  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
periment  ;  it  has  won  its  way  to  popular  favor  by  the  ability  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  it  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  speaks  well  for 
the  public  discrimination.  It  is  truly  an  American  Magazine  of  a  high  order, 
including  among  its  contributions  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country. 
The  pictorial  embellishments  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
work.  The  contents  of  the  January  number  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
already  acquired.  This  number  commences  a  new  volume,  (the  third,)  and 
the  present  is  therefore  a  convenient  time  to  subscribe.  Terms,  $3  a  year. 
The  two  volumes  for  1853  can  be  procured  of  the  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Co.,  10  Park-Place,  Xew-York. 


FOREIGX  PUBLIC ATIOXS. 

Among  the  most  important  issues  of  the  German  press  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

History  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  &c.  By  Professor  Lange, 
D.D.,  of  Zurich.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  author  gained  by  his  former  publications  autho¬ 
rizes  the  expectation  of  a  work  of  superior  merit. 

Sartorius’  Contrirutions  to  the  defense  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
against  Ancient  and  Modern  Opponents. 

Manual  of  the  Anglo-American  Xational  Literature  ;  its  development  and 
specimens.  By  Dr.  L,  Herrig.  1  vol.  8vo. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EMINENT  MODELS, 

ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  EIGHT  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Imitation  is  natural,  as  daily  and  universal  experience 
teaches.  When  the  young  citizen  of  earth  has  fairly  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  he  learns  to  imitate  the 
sounds  and  actions  produced  by  those  who  surround  him. 
This  is  his  first  step  from  a  state  of  passive  existence  to  the 
life  of  activity  he  will  by  and  by  be  called  to  lead.  From  this 
source  he  acquires  his  earliest  lessons  of  speech  and  action,  of 
love  and  hate,  of  desire  and  aversion.  He  learns  by  imitation, 
and  he  learns  rapidly,  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  set  him. 

But  this  tendency  to  imitate  is  not  confined  to  the  years  of 
early  childhood.  It  accompanies  us  into  youth  and  manhood, 
and  to  some  extent  adheres  to  us  till  death.  The  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  governed  by  this  principle  to  the  injury  of  their  personal 
independence  and  manhood.  Except  in  the  most  necessary 
actions  of  life,  they  are  influenced  much  more  by  the  example  of 
others,  especially  of  such  as  are  looked  up  to  as  giving  the  tone 
and  character  to  society,  than  from  personal  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct. 

And  since  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  we  may  infer  that  it 
has  its  good  use,  unless  when  misdirected  or  abused,  to  which 
all  natural  tendencies  are  liable.  It  makes  the  acquisition  of 
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necessary  knowledge  doubly  easy.  Indeed,  without  this  instinc¬ 
tive  principle  to  give  the  mind  its  first  impulse,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  improving  ourselves, 
or  at  any  rate  it  would  become  a  most  slow  and  laborious 
operation  ;  years  would  be  required  for  what  is  accomplished  in 
a  few  days  or  even  hours.  Example  is  the  embodiment  of  rules 
of  life  and  action  ;  and  it  has  become  proverbial  that  examples 
are  better  than  precepts.  And  when  we  consider  that  affection 
and  natural  instinct  combine  to  make  us  imitative  creatures,  it 
will  readily  be  granted  that  this  is  an  important  feature  in  our 
mental  conformation.  Thus  too  the  goodness  of  God  becomes 
conspicuous  in  having  made  the  natural  affection  that  we  feel 
for  our  friends,  relatives,  teachers,  and  benefactors,  a  means  of 
our  own  more  rapid  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  yea 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  for  spiritual  improvement  presented 
to  us,  than  this  of  imitating  our  heavenly  Father  and  our 
Bedeemer.  Though  independent  action,  in  a  certain  sense  and 
degree,  is  important  for  the  formation  of  character,  there  is  a 
humility  and  reverence  fostered  by  the  exercise  of  the  imitative 
faculty  that  are  both  lovely  and  proper ;  and  since  in  many 
respects  we  are  all  of  us  children,  and  it  is  well  if  we  are  sensi¬ 
ble  of  it,  the  time  will  never  come,  at  least  this  side  the  grave, 
when  we  shall  not  find  it  both  natural  and  useful  to  imitate 
wholesome  examples.  And  even  imperfect  copies,  as  all  human 
virtue  must  necessarily  be,  can  afford  us  profitable  hints ;  even 
the  most  deficient  will  be  found  to  have  some  trait  of  excellence, 
which  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  imitated,  while  we 
are  careful  to  avoid  the  faults  with  which  this  excellence  is 
combined ;  and  it  is  often  found  that  an  inferior  degree  of  virtue 
serves  as  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than  a  higher  degree,  be¬ 
cause  it  presents  less  difficulty  in  the  attainment,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  important  to  have  also  a  pattern  of  perfect  and 
faultless  excellence,  by  which  to  try  the  various  examples  that 
we  meet  with,  to  judge  of  the  different  degrees  in  which  they 
approach  to  perfection,  so  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  false 
appearances  and  plausible  pretensions  and  splendid  faults. 
How  long  for  instance  has  the  world  been  seen  to  bow  writh 
gaping  admiration  before  the  statues  of  warriors  and  conquerors, 
while  the  true  benefactors  of  the  race,  its  teachers  and  guides, 
have  been  comparatively  neglected  and  cast  into  the  shade! 
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And  while  a  better  spirit  and  a  more  sensible  estimation  of  the 
true  value  of  the  so-called  heroes  of  the  earth  is  beginning  to 
prevail,  we  may  still  see  daily  instances  of  the  superior  homage 
paid  to  great  talents,  over  that  which  moral  worth  and  large- 
souled  benevolence  inspires.  Hence  the  value  of  such  examples 
as  are  calculated  to  draw  off,  in  some  measure,  our  attention 
from  those  more  imposing  qualities  which  call  forth  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  multitude,  to  the  more  quiet,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  useful  attributes  of  our  nature. 

Thus  we  are  furnished  in  the  sacred  volume  with  a  variety 
of  examples,  held  up  expressly  for  our  imitation,  of  which  the 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  furnishes  a  number  of  instances. 
We  have  the  conduct  and  character  of  God’s  servants  presented 
under  every  imaginable  aspect  of  circumstance  and  disposition. 
Their  feelings  and  experience  are  recorded  in  the  invaluable  col¬ 
lection  of  sacred  hymns  which  we  call  the  book  of  Psalms.  These 
let  us  into  their  most  secret  feelings  and  desires,  while  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  their  lives,  brief  as  it  is,  often  consisting  of  only  a  few 
striking  touches,  presents  to  us  the  various  trials  to  which  they 
were  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves 
under  them.  Thus  the  Bible  is  a  store-house  of  instruction, 
calculated,  under  the  influences  of  that  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  it 
was  given,  to  produce  a  character  of  true  excellency,  solid 
virtue,  and  sincere  piety. 

The  natural  character  and  the  forming  circumstances  of  the 
lives  of  the  Scripture  worthies  are  so  diversified  that  no  dispo¬ 
sition  or  situation  will  easily  be  found  to  which  a  parallel  would 
not  be  furnished.  It  is  a  study  for  life.  And  the  greater  pro¬ 
ficiency  we  make  in  this  study,  if  we  pursue  it  for  the  purpose 
of  a  practical  application,  the  more  advanced  shall  we  become 
in  every  grace  and  virtue.  But  as  all  mere  human  characters  have 
their  flaws,  and  these  often  so  interwoven  with  their  good  • 
qualities  that  we  can  hardly  separate  them,  and  are  in  danger 
of  imitating  the  faulty — especially  as  that  is  so  much  easier — 
we  are  presented  in  the  Bible  with  a  character  of  absolute  per¬ 
fection,  completely  balanced,  without  the  shadow  of  a  flaw,  and 
yet  human;  having  all  the  tender  feelings,  the  innocent  ten¬ 
dencies,  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  are  especially  commanded 
to  make  him  our  pattern  and  exemplar  in  all  things.  And 
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difficult — yea,  for  flesh  and  blood,  absolutely  impossible,  as  it  is 
to  follow  in  his  track,  still  by  becoming  united  to  him  by  faith 
and  deriving  therefrom  his  fulness,  we  may,  if  we  please,  make 
a  considerable  approach  to  the  perfect  virtue  that  resided  in 
him.  And  if  we  wish  to  have  safe  models  for  imitation  among 
men,  it  is  to  those  who  have  most  closely  followed  Christ  that 
we  must  look.  All  the  highest  virtues  of  the  heathen  world, 
as  well  as  of  unconverted  men  in  Christian  lands,  have  been 
well  described  as  splendid  vices.  They  are  either  mere  natural 
distinctive  tendencies,  that  have  nothing  of  virtue  properly  so 
called  in  them ;  or  they  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  pride,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  egotism,  which  deprives  them  of  all  pretension  to 
virtue,  however  splendid  and  heroic  the  conduct  may  seem  to 
which  they  give  rise ;  or,  granting  they  have  something  of  virtue 
in  their  composition,  they  fall  so  far  short  in  all  true  character¬ 
istics  of  virtue  below  the  most  ordinary  of  the  true  children  of 
God,  as  to  be  scarce  worthy  of  notice,  and  to  be  at  best  but 
unsafe  patterns  to  imitate.  While  if  we  would  see  examples 
of  heroic  self  sacrifice ;  or  of  unflinching  endurance  of  pain ;  or 
of  an  active  benevolence  that  knows  no  bounds,  nor  respite, 
^except  what  the  necessity  of  our  nature  imposes,  it  is  in  the 
ranks  of  evangelical  Christianity,  in  the  lives  of  missionaries, 
•of  martyrs,  of  afflicted  believers,  of  children  early  converted,  to 
.say  nothing  of  Scripture  characters,  that  we  must  look  for 
them. 

But  Scripture  characters,  as  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  have  one  advantage  over  all  narratives  of  even  the  best  of 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  delineate,  with  perfect  impartiality, 
both  the  faults  and  virtues  of  their  subjects.  In  reading  the 
accounts  of  good  men,  drawn  up  by  friends  or  admirers,  we  are 
presented  with  a  picture,  which,  if  true  in  its  description  of 
virtues  and  free  from  exaggeration,  still,  by  its  silence  as  to  faults, 
produces  the  impression  of  a  perfection  that  we  feel  to  be  unat¬ 
tainable,  or  else  of  a  character  that  is  not  natural,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  imitated.  It  presents  the  subject  in  a  light  so  different 
from  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed,  that  it  fails  to  interest 
us  as  it  ought.  In  this  respect,  the  virtuous  and  pious  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  we  have  personally  known,  and  who,  to  borrow  an 
-expression  from  Scripture,  “  have  gone  in  and  out  among  us,” 
are  much  better  subjects  for  imitation;  and  especially  so  if  they 
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have  stood  in  some  near  and  endearing  relation  to  us,  and  still 
more  if  that  has  been  one  of  authority  and  guidance.  The 
remembrance  of  such  should  be  piously  cherished.  It  will 
make  virtuous  self-denial  and  benevolent  sacrifice  doubly  easy, 
by  the  thought  that  if  present — and  who  knows  but  they 
are  ? — it  would  afford  them  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  see  us 
pursue  that  path  which  they  so  faithfully  and  affectionately 
pointed  out  to  us,  while  it  will  aid  the  duty  by  all  the  force  of 
association  and  early  habit.  Thus  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a  pious  mother’s  advice  and  prayers  will  check  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  youth,  long  after  her  earthly  remains  have  been 
deposited  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb;  and  thus  a  beloved 
teacher  or  pastor,  when  dead,  will  yet  speak  to  those  who  were 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

And  with  proper  allowances,  the  biographies  of  worldly  great 
and  wise  men  may  be  read  with  advantage.  Such  reading  is 
certainly  far  more  instructive  than  that  of  the  one  thousand  and 
one  novels,  and  the  uncounted  host  of  newspaper  stories  and 
magazine  novelettes  with  which  the  world  is  flooded,  and  the 
minds  of  the  young  dissipated,  if  not  corrupted. 


THE  BURIAL-GROUND. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  M.  BICKEL. 

“Yon  spot,  where  in  the  sunset  ray  a  single  white  stone  gleams, 

I’ve  visited,  I  cannot  tell  how  often,  in  my  dreams  ; 

That  spot  o’er  which  I  wept,  though  then  too  young  my  loss  to  know, 
As  I  beheld  my  father’s  form  sepulchred  far  below.” 

Tappan. 

Few  places  on  earth  are  regarded  with  more  veneration  than 
the  consecrated  ground  where  the  dead  are  buried.  There  we 
entomb  the  dearest  and  worthiest  objects  of  our  earthly  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  our  hearts,  moved  by  the  remembrance  of  their  love 
and  kindness,  often  urge  us  to  the  graves  in  which  the  dear 
departed  rest.  With  sad  hearts  we  obey  the  impulse  of  nature 
and  love.  We  bathe  their  humble  couches  with  the  bitter 
tears  of  grief,  and  deck  them  with  the  flowers  affection’s  hand 
has  plucked. 
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The  burial-ground  is  the  last  earthly  home  of  all  the  varied 
tribes  and  ranks  of  men,  and  all  honor  it.  There  the  artless 
Indian  maid  brings  wreaths  of  beads  an$  flowers, 

“And  the  gray  chief  and  gifted  seer 
Worship  the  god  of  thunders  there.” 

There,  over  the  ashes  of  the  fallen  great,  proud  mausoleums 
erected,  stand ;  and  over  the  more  humble  peasant’s  clayey 
bed,  the  simple  marble  casts  its  shade,  or  weeping-willow 
spreads  its  pendant  boughs.  And  unassuming  mounds  are 
there  ;  perhaps  they  are  the  strangers’  graves.  ISTo  monuments 
of  classic  sculpture  speak  the  virtues  of  the  dead — but  the 
modest  violets  grow  there,  spreading  their  perfume  round. 

And  who  are  they,  when  u  twilight  hours”  approach,  that 
slowly  walk  the  grave-yard  path,  or  linger  round  the  crypts  of 
death?  They  are  the  afflicted  of  Grod.  Follow  them,  and 
from  the  trembling  tear  which  glistens  in  the  eye,  and  the  look 
of  wasting  melancholy,  learn  the  eloquence  of  love,  and  the 
bitterness  of  grief  over  hopes  decayed. 

“  There  children  set  about  their  play-mate’s  grave 
The  pansy.  On  the  infant’s  little  bed, 

Wet  at  its  planting  with  maternal  tears, 

Emblem  of  early  sweetness,  early  death, 

Nestled  the  lowly  primrose.  Childless  dames, 

And  maids  that  would  not  raise  the  reddened  eye — 

Orphans,  from  whose  young  lids  the  light  of  joy 
Fled  early — silent  lovers  who  had  given 
All  that  they  lived  for  to  the  arms  of  earth, 

Came  often,  o’er  the  recent  graves  to  strew 
Their  offerings,  rue,  and  rosemary,  and  flowers.” 

The  burial-ground — Gottesacker — is  a  sad,  a  solemn,  a  sacred, 
and  also,  a  hopeful  place.  Let  not  unhallowed  deeds  or  ruth¬ 
less  hands  desecrate  it.  Tread  lightly  over  it,  for  the  dead  are 
there ;  and  disturb  not  their  slumbers,  for  they  rest  in  peace. 

We  have  said  that  the  burial-ground  is  a  sad  place.  So  it 
is.  There  lie  entombed  the  beloved  companions  of  life,  from 
the  sweet-lipped  babe,  which  perished  like  a  flower  nipped  by 
an  untimely  frost,  to  the  gray-haired  sire  wdio  saw  a  second 
childhood  dawn,  then  calmly  went  to  rest.  There,  there  lie 
concealed  the  objects  of  parental  and  filial  affection  in  the  dark, 
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lone  grave.  There  are  they  who  were  once  the  light  and  joy 
of  our  homes  and  firesides,  and  who  gladdened  our  hearts  with 
their  approving,  happy  smiles — but  now  all  silent  and  cold. 
Friend  after  friend  departs,  and  the  light  of  present  hope  and 
love  is  lost  amid  the  darkness  and  chaos  of  a  sorrowing,  broken 
heart.  The  palsy  of  death  broods  over  the  departed.  The 
eye  sparkles  no  more  with  life  and  love — the  voice  charms  no 
more  with  its  once  melodious  notes — and  the  bosom  throbs  no 
more  with  emotions  of  innocent  delight.  And  in  the  quiet 
£rave-vard  we  behold  the  cause  of  all  this.  Over  the  features 
we  once  delighted  to  behold,  death  has  cast  its  icy  mantle,  the 
coffin  its  lid,  and  the  grave  its  awful  gloom.  There  we  hear 
the  echo  of  the  Almighty’s  voice — “  In  the  day  that  thou  eat- 
est  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die;”  and  from  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  a  hollow  sound  is  heard,  and  thus  it  seems  to  say,  “It  is 
appointed  unto  man  once  to  die .”  And  hence,  also, 

It  is  a  solemn  place.  Amid  the  gay  scenes  and  business  cares 
of  life  we  seldom  think  of  death.  The  merchant  in  his  count¬ 
ing-room,  or  the  farmer  in  his  fields  thinks  only  of  life  and 
wealth.  The  statesman  and  the  hero  think  only  of  political 
aggrandizement  or  military  glory.  And  amid  the  innocent 
delights  of  the  social  circle,  the  young  think  only  of  the 
triumph  of  love.  But  the  burial-ground  sends  forth  a  constant 
dirge-like  sound.  The  song  of  death  is  heard,  and  from  each 
darksome  grave  the  solemn  chorus  comes,  “  Thou,  too,  must 
die.”  It  tells  us  that  we  are  not  immortal — that  we  must  and 
will  die,  and  that  the  bosom  which  in  the  morning  swells  with 
the  fulness  of  life,  mav  be,  ere  niaht, 

“  Perchance  a  thing 
O’er  which  the  raven  flaps  his  funeral  wing.” 

For  in  the  grave-yard  are  buried  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
shigh  and  the  low,  the  }Toung  and  the  old,  the  learned  and  the 
unlettered.  Trophies  are  there  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and 
sex.  VFe  see,  where’er  we  look,  a  grave ;  and  our  better  spirit 
gently  speaks,  “Prepare  to  die .”  And  another  voice  is  heard — 
it  is  the  inspired  prophet’s  voice — sajdng,  “Prepare  to  meet 
thv  God.” 

•/  ^ 

But  the  burial-ground  is  also  a  sacred  place.  There  silently 
repose  our  kindred — bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
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There  our  friends  and  dear  associates  sleep  the  long  years  away. 
There  are  the  graves  of  the  virtuous,  the  pious,  and  the  great. 
Those  whom  we  protected  and  supported  in  life,  and  around 
whom  our  sympathies  and  affections  ivy-like  entwined,  rest 
there — and  the  little  earth  they  occupy,  we  hallow  and  respect. 
But  more  than  this,  He  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
our  adorable  Saviour,  honored  the  grave  with  his  presence. 
The  beloved  and  only -begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  made  the  sepulchre  his 
abode,  and  therefore  it  is  a  sacred  place.  There  are  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  earth — the  seeds  whence  shall  germinate  and  grow  fair 
flowers  of  immortality. 

But,  finally,  the  burial-ground  is  a  hopeful  place.  What  l 
does  not  the  grave  rob  us  of  our  friends  ?  Does  it  not  shut 
from  our  mortal  vision  for  ever  the  beautiful  and  the  beloved  ? 
Are  not  rottenness  and  corruption  within  the  narrow  cell  in 
which  we  deposit  our  dead  ?  Does  not  the  holy  man  of  God, 
ere  yet  the  grave  is  closed,  pronounce  the  awful  sentence, 
“  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust?”  ’Tis  even 
so ;  and  yet  we  cannot  look  upon  the  grave  without  hope. 
The  grave  has  been  robbed  of  its  victory,  and  corruption  of  its 
triumph.  Though  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  scattered  on  every 
mountain-top  and  through  every  vale;  though  multitudes, 
from  helpless  infancy  to  silvered  age,  pass  away  into  the  untried 
world,  and  their  graves  a/rch  the  earth — all  the  myriads  of 
earth’s  fallen  ones  shall  rise  again.  The  vast  plain  of  dry  bones 
shall  be  reanimated,  and  all  who  lie  commingled  in  “the  great 
tomb  of  man”  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
come  forth.  Then  shall  a  congregated  universe  make  the 
everlasting  hills  resound  the  “  Hymn  to  Immortality,”  and  the 
sad  music  of  the  “  Thanatopsis”  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
Especially  may  the  child  of  God  look  upon  the  grave  with 
hope.  The  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  burst  the  fetters  of  the 
tomb,  and  became  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  Hence¬ 
forth  for  the  Christian,  the  grave  has  no  terrors.  It  is  but  a 
quiet  resting-place,  where  we  shall  go  and  dwell  awhile,  when 
tired  and  overburdened  with  the  cares  and  ills  of  life.  It  is 
the  great  refiner’s  crucible  in  which  these  clayey  forms  of  ours 
shall  be  purified  from  their  infirmities  and  imperfections, 
where  all  the  dross  with  which  our  bodies  are  now  compound- 
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ed,  shall  be  extracted  and  removed,  and  whence  we  shall  come 
forth  again  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  than  ever.  The  pallor 
of  death  shall  be  converted  into  roses  of  health ;  old  and  de¬ 
crepit  age  into  immortal  youth  and  vigor ;  the  silence  of  long 
years  into  eternal  praises ;  and  the  dreariness  of  the  tomb  into 
the  delights  of  heaven.  Death  is  not  eternal  sleep,  nor  shall 
the  grave  incarcerate  our  bodies  for  ever.  “All  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  come 
forth.”  On  the  resurrection  morn  each  burial-ground  shall 
teem  with  life ;  for  the  graves  will  open  and  the  dead  arise. 
Then  shall  we  greet  once  more  the  beloved  companions  of 
earth;  the  playmates  of  our  childhood  hours,  the  friends  we 
loved  in  school-boy  days,  and  the  cherished  associates  of  riper 
years.  Brothers  and  sisters  shall  rise  and  meet  again ;  and  she 
who  taught  our  infant  lips  to  pray,  and  he  whose  early  guidance 
trained  our  infant  steps  and  led  us  to  the  house  of  God.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  shall  meet  again — parent  and  child.  Then,  too, 
shall  wake  from  the  long  dreary  sleep  of  death,  they  whom 
cruelty  had  severed,  and  meet,  from  distant  graves  perchance, 
and  live  in  the  full  transport  of  undying  love. 

The  rainbow  of  hope,  with  its  beautiful  pinions  of  purple 
and  gold,  arches  each  burial-ground  and  grave;  and  on  its 
front  this  superscription  is  written,  “Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy 

victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


CECIL  AND  THE  WATCH. 

Cecil  says,  “I  once  saw  this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.  A 
watch-maker  told  me,  that  a  gentleman  had  put  an  exquisite 
watch  into  his  hands  that  went  irregularly.  It  was  as  perfect 
a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He  took  it  to  pieces,  and  put 
it  together  again,  twenty  times.  No  manner  of  defect  was  to 
be  discovered,  and  yet  the  watch  went  intolerably.  At  last  it 
struck  him,  that  possibly  the  balance-wheel  might  have  been 
near  a  magnet.  On  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  sus* 

Eicion  true.  The  steel-work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  watch 
ad  a  perpetual  influence  on  its  motions ;  and  the  watch  went 
as  well  as  possible  with  a  new  wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind 
be  magnetized  by  any  predilection  it  must  act  irregularly.” 
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OYER-SEA  RECOLLECTIONS. 

NO.  III. — BY  J.  G.  M. 

“  Now,  Professor  G - ,  I  have  seen  all  the  lions  and  tigers 

in  Halle — }ma,  the  whole  menagerie.  I  have  visited  all  your 
celebrated  places,  including  the  Orphan  House,  Franke  Statue, 
the  University,  the  libraries,  museums,  and  the  greatest  of  j^our 
great  professors  and  scholars;  and  I  have  come  to  spend  my 
last  hours  in  Halle  with  3^011.” 

“But  there  is  one  interesting  object  which  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  seen.” 

“And  that  is?” 

“  Never  mind  what  it  is  ;  my  lecture  hour  has  nearly  arrived; 
amuse  yourself  here  in  the  library  till  the  lecture  is  over,  and 
then  I  will  be  your  showman.” 

“No,  I  will  be  one  of  }rour  hearers.” 

“As  you  please,”  he  replied. 

The  bell  soon  rang,  and  I  tumbled  up  into  the  room  with 
about  fifty  students,  and  listened  to  him  on  the  Weald  Forma¬ 
tion  of  North  Germany,  for  Professor  G - is  one  of  the 

great  geological  giants  of  that  wonderful  country. 

“Now,”  said  he  after  his  lecture,  “I  am  ready.”  We  left 
his  house,  and  he  piloted  me  through  a  dozen  narrow,  dark, 
dirty  streets  until  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  St.  Mary’s  Lutheran 
Church.  It  is  a  large  edifice  of  old-time  style,  irregularly 
constructed,  and  apparently  of  different  orders  of  architecture. 
On  our  way  I  saw  eight  or  ten  lads  dressed  in  long,  black 
clerical  gowns,  accompanied  by  an  adult  in  the  same  costume. 
They  stopped  before  a  house,  and  in  a  moment  they  sent  forth 
a  strain  of  vocal  music,  such  as  I  have  not  heard  from  boys 
for  many  a  day.  Their  voices  harmonized  perfectly ;  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  were  correctly  sustained ;  the  time  was  faultless,  and 
the  melody  was  enrapturing.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  a  similar  scene ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  of  inquiring 
what  it  meant.  Who  would  not  have  thought  of  the  boy  Martin 
Luther,  accompanied  by  his  school-mates,  and  going  about  the 
streets  of  Eisenach  singing  for  bread,  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 
That  whole  scene  was  vividly  and  feelingly  reproduced ;  for  I 
must  confess  to  the  infirmitj^  of  tears.  These  boys  were  also 
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singing  for  bread,  and  many  a  kreutzer  jingled  in  the  box 
which  one  of  them  handed  round.  They  were  pupils  of  the 
Orphan  House;  and  every  Saturday  a  company  of  twelve  are 
permitted  to  gather  alms  in  this  ancient  Luiheristic  fashion.  I 
shelled  out  in  true  American  style,  for  my  heart  was  full,  and 
my  purse  became  empty.  It  was  a  rich  treat  altogether ;  I  do 
not  mean  the  music  only,  but  the  place,  the  performers,  the 
cause  for  which  they  plead,  the  reminiscence  which  it  brought 
up — all  was  rich,  and  I  stood  by  and  listened  and  shed  tears, 
long  after  the  Professor  had  more  than  once  impatiently  tugged 
me  by  the  arm  and  said,  “ Allons ,  Monsieur ,  lasset  uns  weiter 
gehen  /”  I  reluctantly  went,  but  the  enchanting  music  of  that 
well-trained  juvenile  choir  rang  in  my  ears  for  months. 

The  Professor  did  not  tell  me  what  it  was  he  intended  to 
show  me,  and  as  I  knew  his  design  was  to  surprise  me,  I  was 
too  polite  to  ask  him.  We  entered  a  side-door  of  St.  Mary’s, 
ascended  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  entered  a  spacious  room  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church,  containing  a  large  library.  Ah ! 
thought  I,  here  are  some  manuscripts  of  Luther  or  other  men 
of  his  day,  and  of  these  I  have  already  seen  enough  at  Wolfen- 
biettel  and  other  places;  or  it  is  some  old  picture,  and  I  am 
tired  of  pictures,  statues,  palaces,  and  splendid  gardens ;  or  it 
is  some  Lutheran  relic,  a  shoe,  a  mug,  a  spoon  once  used  by 
the  great  reformer,  and  of  these  I  have  seen  more  than  Luther 
probably  ever  owned.  (But  there  is  a  spoon  of  undoubted 
authenticity  at  Wolfenbiettel,  with  which  Luther  ate  many  a 
hasty  plate  of  soup,  and  which  one  of  my  travelling  friends 
put  into  his  own  mouth  out  of  pure  veneration  for  the  mighty 
original  owner.  It  was  an  affecting  manifestation  of  genuine 
reverence,  and  plainly  exhibited  the  refined  taste  of  my  friend. 
If  it  could  have  been  done  genteelly,  I  would  not  only  have 
put  the  spoon  into  my  mouth,  but  swallowed  it  whole,  and 
have  brought  it  off  altogether.)  The  Professor  was  silent,  and 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  all  probability  some  stirring 
reformation  events  either  happened  or  were  concocted  in  this 
room;  or  what  just  then  struck  me,  it  might  have  been  in  this 
room  that  the  dead  body  of  Luther  was  deposited  when  it  was 
conveyed  from  Eisleben  where  he  died,  to  Wittenberg  where 
he  was  buried ;  for  I  remembered  that  the  procession  stopped  a 
night  in  Halle.  The  Professor  and  I  had  often  spoken  of  the 
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illustrious  Saxon,  whose  work  he  admires  and  whose  memory 
he  reveres  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  my  own,  and  he  presumed 
I  would  like  to  stand  even  on  ground  where  his  unburied 
corpse  reposed,  though  but  for  a  few  hours ;  but  still  he  said 
nothing.  On  my  first  entrance  into  the  room,  I  observed  just 
opposite  the  door,  a  gentleman  seated  behind  a  table  dressed 
in  the  clerical  style  of  three  hundred  years  ago — the  little  square 
velvet  cap  and  the  long,  flowing,  black  gown — but  I  took  no 
special  notice  of  him  as  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  did 
not  even  look  up  as  we  entered.  The  Professor  did  not  salute 
him,  nor  did  he  introduce  me  to  him.  My  attention  was  im¬ 
mediately  drawn  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  the  librarian 
at  the  table,  as  I  took  him  to  be,  was  forgotten.  Even  yet  I 
could  not  divine  what  the  great  curiosity  was,  which  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  said  I  must  see  before  I  left  Halle,  and  which  was  depos¬ 
ited  in  that  room.  I  was  getting  impatient,  and  moved  rather 
hastily  from  one  place  to  another,  carelessly  reading  the  titles 
of  old,  musty,  moth-eaten  books,  in  order  to  conceal  my  dis¬ 
appointment;  I  was  soon  brought  into  close  proximity  with 
the  supposed  librarian,  and  after  one  scrutinizing  look  at  the 
figure,  I  screamed  with  surprise  and  joy.  My  whole  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  again,  and  I  was  glad  that  no  one  else  wras  with 
us  in  the  library.  I  rushed  up  to  the  Professor  and  gave  him 
such  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  as  made  him  almost  shriek. 
“You  have  succeeded — ten  thousand  thanks — ewig  Dank ” — I 
cried  out.  “And  what  was  all  this,”  my  impatient  reader  will 
ask,  “that  set  a  grave  divine  almost  crazy  with  delight?” 
Header !  it  was  an  original  wax  statue  of  Luther ,  so  life-like,  that 
no  wonder  I  took  it  for  a  living  man  as  I  entered  the  room. 
It  was  this  which  the  Professor  brought  me  to  see,  and  which 
I  regarded  as  well  worthy  of  long-continued  observation. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  remember  the  frontispiece  in  the  old 
Grerman-Lutheran  hymn-books  which  their  parents  used,  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  form  of  this  statue.  I  have  also  seen  a 
large  engraving  of  it  in  some  old  Lutheran  families  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  that  every  household 
had  a  likeness  of  Luther. 

This  statue  represents  the  Reformation  hero  sitting  behind 
a  table  earnestly  engaged  in  writing ;  the  body  is  not  however 
inclined,  but  erect,  noble,  and  dignified.  The  face  and  hands 
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are  exquisitely  sculptured  in  wax,  and  the  head  and  body 
clothed  in  sacerdotal  vestments. 

When  Luther’s  corpse  was  conveyed  from  Eisleben  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  as  was  stated  above,  it  remained  one  night  in  Halle, 
where  an  artist  took  a  perfect  impression  of  the  face,  and  this 
wax  bust  is  the  product  of  his  labor.  Of  course,  being  taken 
two  or  three  days  after  death,  the  features  would  exhibit  some 
change,  but  it  was  rendered  as  life-like  as  possible  in  the  finish. 
It  has  been  preserved  in  that  room  since  1610,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  where  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  deposited. 

The  Professor  told  me  that  the  celebrated  sculptor  Rauch  of 
Berlin  intended  to  execute  a  marble  statue  from  this  bust,  and 
that  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  take  a  plaster  cast  of 
it,  and  moreover  when  the  mould  was  made,  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  copies,  one  of  which  he  would  send  me. 
This  I  received  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  persuaded  an 
artist  here  to  prepare  copies  from  it,  encouraging  him  with  the 
hope  of  selling  at  least  a  few  to  compensate  him  for  his  trouble. 
He  produced  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original;  but  alas! 
there  are  many  who  will  glorify  Luther  to  an  exceeding  height, 
and  yet  will  not  pay  a  few  dollars  for  his  bust ;  many  who 
have  seen  it  do  not  think  it  looks  like  Luther,  just  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  it.  A  waggish  friend  of  mine,  after  hearing 
several  ministers  expressing  themselves  unfavorably  as  to  the 
likeness,  drily  remarked,  “  Well,  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  have 
seen  Luther ,  that  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  how  he  looked /” 
The  critics  keenly  felt  the  absurdity  of  their  position,  and  said 
no  more.  The  chief  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  artist  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  bust,  is  the  want  of  cultivated  taste,  and,  of  course, 
an  inability  to  appreciate  an  elegant  work  of  art,  among  the 
many  of  our  people.  Rauch  was  interrupted  in  the  completion 
of  his  marble  statue  by  the  revolution  of  ’48,  and  I  have  not 
heard  whether  he  has  finished  it  since. 

This,  and  the  one  of  bronze  in  the  square  at  Wittenberg,  are 
the  only  life-size  statues  of  Luther  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  others  exist.  Painted  and  engraved  por¬ 
traits  there  are  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  let  them  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  distributed  until  every  child  in  the  Church  becomes 
familiar  with  that  “face  divine,”  and  breathes  the  spirit  which 
animated  it  and  glistened  out  of  those  eagle  e}res! 
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FOR  THE  DESPONDING. 

How  the  wintry  winds  are  wailing, 
Through  the  cold,  unfriendly  air ; 

And  the  stars  of  heaven  seem  paling, 
Mourning  for  the  dying  year  ; 

All  within,  without,  is  dreary  ; 

Winter  hoarsely  tells  his  tale ; 

And  the  stricken  heart  is  weary, 

Of  the  storms  that  it  assail. 

Hard  the  storms  of  life  are  beating, 
’Gainst  this  tenement  of  clay ; 

Grief,  like  cankering  care,  is  eating, 

Slow,  but  sure,  my  life  away. 

Thus,  the  fainting  soul  oft  crieth, 

When  despairing  ’neath  its  load ; 

Then,  religious  hope  replieth, 

Drooping  spirit,  trust  in  God. 

Though  thou’rt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
Dost  in  Meshech  sad  sojourn; 

Look  beyond ;  fair  groves  of  cedar 
Still  do  Lebanon’s  top  adorn. 

Though  the  ravens  still  do  feed  thee, 

Wait  the  summons  from  on  high  ; 

To  another  stream  He’ll  lead  thee, 

When  the  brook  becometh  dry. 

Cease  thee,  then,  cease  thus  to  murmur ; 
Take  not  up  this  mournful  strain ; 

Fix  thy  hopes  on  Jesus  firmer, 

And  resigned,  thou’lt  smile  again. 

Think  not  that  a  happy  morrow 
Comes  to  all,  without  its  cares  ; 

Thine  is  not  the  only  sorrow, 

Thine  are  not  the  only  tears. 

Every  son  and  daughter,  mortal, 

Of  life’s  troubles,  have  their  share  ; 

And,  till  on  them  close  death’s  portal, 
Clings  the  sin  of  Adam  there. 

But,  where,  on  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
Shiloh’s  waters  softly  go, 

Thou  shalt  sing  of  ransom,  pardon, 

Love  that  never  angels  know. 


Reading ,  Pa. 


IIadassah. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  LEAF. 

About  a  century  ago,  in  the  German  town  of  Frankfort,  it 
is  said,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  child  of  seven,  arranging 
in  his  play-house  certain  minerals  and  mosses  and  plants  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  placed  a  lighted 
taper,  to  symbolize  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  That 
child  was  Goethe.  Thus  early  and  mysteriously  was  enkindled 
his  later  love  for  that  science  which  has  wreathed  his  grave 
with  the  freshness  of  an  immortal  bloom.  A  flash  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  poetical  mind  afterwards  revealed  to  him  the  truth 
of  the  transformation  of  the  leaf  into  the  stamens  and  petals  of 
the  flower ;  thus  laying  open  the  whole  beautiful  theory  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  and  unfolding  a  law,  which  had  baf¬ 
fled  the  skill  of  the  most  distinguished  professional  savans. 
The  substance  of  his  reasoning  was  this ;  “  If  there  is  a  God, 
there  must  be  order  in  his  universe,  extending  to  the  minutest 
atom.  May  not,  then,  these  apparent  irregularities,  these  anom¬ 
alies  in  the  floral  kingdom,  all  be  reduced  to  a  single  type,  from 
which  they  are  evolved  and  developed?  They  may.  That 
type  is  the  leaf;  and  the  blossoms,  the  stamens  and  pistil,  the 
various  envelopes ;  and  all  the  other  forms  are  identical  organs , 
modified  by  a  series  of  vegetative  processes,  so  as  to  be  unre¬ 
cognizable.  According  to  circumstances,  we  see  a  flowering 
sprout  or  a  sterile  branch  appear ;  the  calyx,  if  it  advances  a 
step  too  far,  becomes  a  corolla,  and  an  undeveloped  corolla  re¬ 
mains  a  calyx.  In  this  way  the  most  varied  transformations 
become  possible,  and  these  many  obscurities  and  diversities  in 
flowers  are  reduced  to  unity,  in  the  laws  of  growth.”  Thus 
the  rose,  in  its  wild  state,  has  but  a  single  row  of  petals ;  culti¬ 
vate  it,  and  those  little  stamens  in  the  core  of  the  flower,  are 
changed  into  petals,  one  step  backward  tovjards  their  original  type 
of  the  leaf  and  the  flower  becomes  double.  This  wonderful 
process  among  the  floral  tribes  is  unsuspected  by  many  of  their 
greatest  admirers ;  and  the  maiden  little  thinks,  as  she  bends 
over  her  rose-tree,  what  mysterious  education  has  made  this 
Persian  beauty  so  to  differ  from  its  “  country  cousin,”  the 
sweet-brier. 

Thus,  amid  an  infinite  variety  of  form,  we  may  trace  a  pre- 
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vailing  order  and  development,  the  leaf  being  the  type  to 
which  all  can  be  reduced.  Hence  we  infer  a  unity  of  thought 
and  design,  in  the  floral  world;  thus,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  that  elegant  periodical  literature ,  which  appears  in  its 
season  among  the  tree-tops  and  on  the  hill-side,  from  the  one 
rare  central  flower  of  the  Indian  palm,  waving  its  splendid 
crown  above  the  tropical  forest,  to  the  violet  that  gladdens  our 
northern  homes,  we  trace  the  varied  thought  of  Him,  who  is 
the  great  Poet  (noLr/rgg)  of  the  universe. 

But  let  us  unfold  a  little  further,  and  see  whither  this  argu¬ 
ment,  written  on  the  leaf,  will  carry  us.  Careful  observations 
made  by  a  distinguished  savant  of  Europe,  have  shown  that 
this  type  of  the  leaf  is  not  only  that  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
flower,  but  also  of  the  buds  and  branches  of  the  tree .  The  leaf  is 
the  tree  in  miniature.  If  we  observe,  for  instance,  the  veins  in 
the  oak-leaf,  we  shall  find  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
distribution  of  the  venation  of  the  leaf,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree  along  the  trunk.  We  shall  find  them 
leaving  the  midrib  and  the  trunk,  respectively,  at  the  same 
angle.  It  has  been  seen,  on  an  examination  of  more  than  two 
hundred  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  that  the  angles  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  veins  and  branches  exactly  coincided  in  all 
respects.  Moreover,  if  our  leaf  has  no  foot-stalk  (or  petiole) — 
as  the  tiny  blade  of  the  hemlock,  the  laurel,  and  some  other 
shrubs — we  shall  invariably  find  that  the  trunk  is  branched  from 
the  root.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaf  has  a  foot-stalk — as  in 
the  sycamore,  maple,  &c. — the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  no  branches 
near  the  base.  Any  one,  in  passing  through  a  wood,  may  ex¬ 
amine  for  himself  this  wonderful  interesting  truth.  We  thus 
find  that  every  individual  in  the  vegetable  world  is  designed  after 
the  one  pattern  of  the  leaf — not  only  every  flower  that  blooms, 
but  every  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  from  the  lowliest  plant,  to 
the  oak  that  lifts  its  coronal  of  beauty  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
air.  Thus  every  forest-leaf  hath  an  argument  for  the  grandeur 
of  Deity.  Through  them  we  trace  a  thread  of  unity  in  thought 
and  design,  from  simple  beauty  into  swelling  grandeur — -just  as 
we  can  trace  the  one  line  of  the  stream,  stealing  from  its  ver¬ 
dant  nook,  rimming  its  edges  with  flowers,  and  at  last  seen  gath¬ 
ering  magnificent  forest-trees  along  its  banks,  as,  broadening 
and  deepening,  it  pursues  its  resplendent  pathway  to  the 
ocean. 
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But  consider,  too,  the  extent  of  this  splendid  literature,  not  a 
tithe  of  which  is  seen  by  man ;  with  what  profusion  has  the 
great  Author  scattered  his  elegant  types  of  thought,  as  if  he 
cared  not  whether  any  should  read  them !  Some  are  torn  by 
the  long  storm  from  the  green  boughs  of  summer ;  some  fall  like 
flakes  of  light  in  autumn  woods.  They  have  waved  in  polar 
blasts,  or  gleamed  in  the  light  of  southern  constellations.  This 
truth  is  important;  it  flashes  upon  us  the  u hiding  of  God’s 
power.”  To  him  who  has  reached  this  point  in  the  “  argument,” 
nature  tells  no  trivial  holiday  tale.  There  is  the  life  of  a  great 
Thought,  pulsating  through  every  vein  of  its  mighty  organism, 
and  heard  far  away  in  its  abysmal  solitudes.  Like  an  exhor¬ 
tation  from  the  deep,  the  significant  question  arises,  is  not  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  leaf,  the  plant,  the  tree,  t}'pical  of  a 
power  unseen  and  regnant  throughout  the  unsearched  uni¬ 
verse  ?  May  not  the  Design,  traced  in  the  leaf  that  moulders 
in  the  untrod  solitudes  of  our  own  planet,  be  traced,  also,  in 
the  scenery  of  those  far-off  worlds  ?  Thus  he  penetrates  the 
spirit  of  nature,  its  true  language,  its  sublimer  beauty.  It  is  no 
longer  merely  a  gorgeous  grouping  of  colors  and  forms.  He 
has  passed  from  ephemeral  sensations  to  absolute  ideas,  hav¬ 
ing  their  places  in  the  eternal  order  of  Heaven.  That  flutter¬ 
ing  leaf  tells  him  of  a  universal  harmony,  and  that  in  nature 
may  be  found  the  complement  of  the  idea  of  every  deep  thinker. 
So  was  it,  for  example, with  Goethe. 

Bead,  then,  the  “  argument  ”  of  the  leaf.  In  its  every  lineament 
beats  a  heart  of  wonder.  What  a  branching  luxuriance  of  ex¬ 
pression,  what  a  magnificent  reach  and  comprehension  of 
thought  does  the  simple  leaf  unfold  !  What  a  network  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  intelligence  does  it  reveal,  filling  the  silent  air  with  the 
flowing  thought  of  Deity,  environing  and  swaying  the  least 
man’s  life,  and  throbbing  from  star  to  star,  beyond  the  verge 
of  that  universe  which  night  and  the  telescope  reveal !  Let 
him,  then,  who  is  w'earied  by  the  tangled  controversies  of  the¬ 
ologians,  find  logic  amid  the  harmonies  of  the  universe.  Let 
him  who  is  puzzled  by  the  sophistries  of  books,  examine  the 
stereotypes  of  God. 

But  the  argument  of  the  leaf  does  not  close  here  :  it  proves 
not  only  the  thought  of  God,  in  design,  but  also  his  love. 
Had  its  Author  intended  merely  to  indicate  design,  he  would 
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not  have  used  this  wondrous  variety  of  form.  He  could  have 
made  the  leaf  without  its  down,  its  enamel,  and  its  infinite  di¬ 
versity  of  pattern,  tint,  and  shade.  lie  need  not  have  devel¬ 
oped  it  into  flowers,  with  their  exquisite  variety  of  outline,  color, 
and  perfume — indeed  it  was  this  very  development  and  variety 
that  so  long  puzzled  botanists  by  the  apparent  absence  of  unity 
and  order.  We  should  more  easily  have  detected  design  in  the 
work  of  the  Architect  if  he  had  hewn  and  squared  his  materials 
like  the  shapes  of  a  timber-yard,  instead  of  weaving  them  into 
the  luxuriance  of  the  forest ;  if  he  had  not  concealed  the  very 
rivets  and  clasps  of  his  workmanship,  beneath  such  a  profusion 
of  beauty.  Hence,  only  he  whose  glance  is  keen  and  searching 
ever  detects  the  symmetry  beneath  its  gorgeous  veil,  as  only 
he  whose  ear  is  close  to  the  great  heart  of  nature  can  catch  her 
mysterious  under-song,  as  of  a  thousand  distant-breaking 
fountains,  or  as  the  low,  complaining  music  that  stirs  the  trees 
of  an  autumnal  night.  If,  then,  unity  amid  variety  argues 
design,  variety  amid  unity  argues  love.  Men  delight  in  beauty ; 
and  therefore  God  has  made  for  them  a  beautiful  world.  He 
seems  to  have  pointed  the  leaf  on  the  same  beneficent  principle 
that  he  makes  the  sun  to  set  in  radiant  clouds,  and  the  insect 
to  rejoice  in  wings  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  bird  in  brilliant 
plumage.  If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  other  beautiful 
works  of  God,  we  shall  the  better  see  that  he  had  a  purpose  in 
gilding  and  enamelling  the  leaf.  This  mighty,  throbbing  uni¬ 
verse  is  overlaid  with  beauty.  The  sun  creates  it  when  he 
draws  blooming  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  spreads 
over  all  his  web  of  many-colored  light.  So,  too,  we  have  felt 
it,  when  bright  birds  were  darting  among  the  leaves  like  eva¬ 
nescent  hopes,  or  fluttering  and  singing  at  the  blue  portals  of 
the  morning.  So,  too,  when  the  shadows  fell  to  the  eastward, 
and  we  have  seen  the  crimson  banner  of  sunset  unfurled  along 
the  sky ;  and  when  the  picture  deepened,  and  evening  came  in 
like  a  pleasant  dream,  through  her  ancient  gate  of  gold,  and 
the  crescent  moon  hung  in  the  still  west,  its  pale  light  resting 
on  the  features  of  the  softened  landscape,  like  a  white  veil  on 
the  face  of  beauty.  So,  too,  when  we  have  seen  decaying  na¬ 
ture  smiling  along  the  pearl  and  crimson  verges  of  Indian 
summer  days,  and  like  some  fair  queen  putting  on  her  brilliant 
coronation  robes,  to  be  laid  thus  in  the  burial-vaults  of  her 
royal  ancestry. 
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We  see  clearly  in  all  this  the  purpose  of  God.  He  would 
inweave  the  experience  of  every  one  such  scene  as  another 
golden  thread  of  joy  in  Life’s  rich  brocade ;  and  the  beauty 
that  glistens  in  the  leaf  is  by  no  means  the  least  brilliant  of 
those  threads.  By  the  rightly-constituted  mind,  that  purpose 
is  recognized,  and  the  sweet  suggestions  of  faith  point  upward 
to  a  loving  friend.  That  one  is  to  be  pitied  wdio  finds  no  deli¬ 
cate  and  pure  suggestions-  in  all  the  freshness  and  bloom,  the 
light,  and  fragrance,  and  song  of  rejoicing  nature — who  can  lie 
under  the  dark  tent  of  his  unconsciousness  when  the  boughs 
of  God’s  heritage  bend  over  him.  The  world  is  always  beauti¬ 
ful,  in  its  light  of  morning  and  of  evening,  its  summer  shine, 
and  its  sparkling  January  heaven.  And  so  there  is  a  nameless 
charm  investing  the  noble  old  mansion,  yet  it  is  not  its  external 
decorations  that  most  distinguish  it ;  not  its  glittering  gateway, 
its  golden  vanes  and  solemn  oriels ;  but  rather  the  unseen 
forms  that  move  within,  the  noble  images  it  retains  of  beings 
passed  away,  its  interior  circle  of  fire-light,  and  its  sacred 
jewelry  of  the  hearth  and  the  heart.  So,  too,  do  we  think  of 
an  invisible  tenant,  that  consecrates  this  temple  of  the  universe ; 
who  “clothes  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment,”  whose 
“  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  through  the  great  waters,  and 
whose  footsteps  are  unknown.” 

But  not  only  has  God  thus  colored  and  shaped  the  leaves,, 
and  drawn  them  out  into  flower  petals ,  and  wreathed  them  into 
smiles  for  the  delight  of  man  ;  He  has  infinitely  scattered  these 
arguments  of  his  love.  We  have  felt  that  the  universality  of 
beauty  proves  the  universality  of  love,  when  we  have  seen  the- 
tender  bloom  springing  up  far  from  the  sight  of  man,  as  if 
merely  to  delight  the  little  insects  that  glow  like  “living  dia¬ 
monds,”  and  hang  their  golden  egg  in  the  forest.  Why  does 
he  plant  the  violet  in  its  hidden  cleft,  and  the  myrtle  far  away 
amid  the  snow-wreaths  of  encircling  mountains?  Why  has- 
he  spread  broad  sheets  of  flowers  and  fragrance  over  the 
un visited  prairie?  What  a  prodigality  and  luxuriance  of 
beauty  has  he  shut  up  in  the  primeval  forest,  with  its  spread¬ 
ing  trunks,  its  delicate  clinging-mosses,  its  brilliant  birds  and 
insects,  its  awful  shadows,  and  bright  bursting  glades  ?  Are 
we  not  from  this  view  of  the  “  argument,”  urged  to  infer  a 
beneficence,  ever  operative  and  smiling  through  the  universe — 
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a  beneficence,  that  like  the  blue  heavens,  bends  in  love  and 
tenderness  over  all?  See  how  this  simple  “  argument”  lifts  us 
up  to  the  grandest  conclusions  of  faith !  Shall  not  He  who 
shelters  the  violet  in  its  hidden  cleft,  smile  upon  the  prayer 
that  goes  up  by  the  sea-shore  for  the  storm-tossed  mariner  ? 
Shall  no  light  of  answering  confidence  be  shed  upon  the  soli¬ 
tary  one,  even  though  the  blue  depths  are  voiceless,  and  the 
“  long  grass”  is  still  ? 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  unfold  the  argument  of  the  leaf. 
We  have  traced  it  bursting  from  the  seed,  developing  in  the 
bud,  the  flower,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  plant.  We  have 
traced  it  through  every  variety  of  shrub,  and  recognized  its  tiny 
features  in  the  sturdy  trunk  and  sighing  foliage  of  the  oak. 
In  a  word,  we  have  seen  how  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  forest  suggest  a  design  and  a  love  that  is 
regnant  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not  often  in  the 
literature  of  men  that  a  profound  science  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  an  elegant  and  truthful  poetry.  Yet  both  are 
illustrated  in  the  over -hanging  bough ;  they  are  blended  in  the 
leaf. 


HOPE  AND  CHARITY. 

A  FREE  TRANSLATION  FROM  “  LE  GENIE  DU  CHRISTIANISME,”  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  has  almost  the  same 
strength  as  faith ;  desire  is  the  father  of  power ;  whoever  strong¬ 
ly  desires,  obtains.  Jesus  Christ  said,  “  Seek  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  Pythagoras  says, 
in  the  same  sense :  Power  dwells  near  necessity ;  for  necessity 
Implies  privation,  and  privation  walks  side  by  side  with  desire. 
Desire,  or  hope,  is  a  true  genius,  and  the  originator  of  power. 
Tt  is  that,  in  man’s  estate,  to  which  he  is  born,  and  that  innate 
aspiring  which  is  never  extinguished.  Does  a  man  find  himself 
defeated  in  his  endeavors,  it  is  because  heThad  not  desired  with 
earnestness  ;  it  is  that  he  is  wanting  in  that  love  which  grasps, 
•sooner  or  later,  the  object  to  which  he  aspires ;  of  that  love 
which,  in  the  Divine  Being,  embraces  all  and  rejoices  over  all 
worlds,  with  a  boundless  and  ever-satisfying  hope,  and  which 
revivifies  itself  continually. 
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There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  faith  and 
hope,  as  regards  their  vigor.  Faith  receives  her  inspiration  from 
without;  she  comes  to  us  as  a  stranger.  Hope,  on  the  contrary, 
receiving  her  influence  from  within ,  pleasantly  diffuses  herself 
around  and  beyond  us.  The  first  is  imposed  upon  us; 
the  second  springs  from  our  own  wishes ;  that  is  an  obedi¬ 
ence,  this  a  love,  or  an  affection.  But,  from  faith,  the 
other  virtues  flow  more  naturally  as  she  proceeds  direct 
from  God ;  consequently,  being  an  emanation  from  the 
Eternal,  she  is  more  beautiful  than  hope,  which  is  but  a 
part  of  man ;  therefore,  the  Church  has  justly  placed  faith  in  the 
first  rank.  But  hope  offers  in  herself  an  individual  character ; 
it  is  that  which  brings  her  in  connection  with  our  miseries. 
Undoubtedly,  that  religion  which  makes  a  virtue  of  hope  was 
revealed  from  Heaven !  This  nurse  of  the  unhappy,  placed 
near  to  man,  is  like  a  mother  near  her  sick-child,  who  cradles 
it  in  her  arms,  nourishes  it  from  her  maternal  fountains,  pre¬ 
senting  the  refreshing  cordial  which  soothes  its  grief.  She  sits 
a  watcher  at  its  lonely  pillow,  and  lulls  it  asleep  by  her  magical 
songs.  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  hope,  whose  office  it  is  so  gently 
to  guard  us,  and  which  seems  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
soul,  transformed,  for  the  Christian,  into  a  virtue  strictly  en¬ 
joined  ?  So  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  long  draught  at 
this  enchanted  cup,  where  so  many  sorrowful  ones  esteemed 
themselves  happy  if  but  for  a  moment  they  could  moisten 
their  lips.  Hay  more,  and  here  is  the  marvel,  he  will  be  re¬ 
warded  for  having  hoped,  for  having ,  in  this  manner,  secured  his 
own  felicity.  The  faithful,  always  militant  in  this  life,  ever  con¬ 
tending  with  the  enemy,  are  treated  by  religion,  even  in  their 
defeat,  like  the  conquered  generals  whom  the  Boman  senate 
received  in  triumph,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  had  not 
despaired  of  final  safety.  But  if  the  man  whom  hope  never 
abandoned  was,  by  the  ancients,  regarded  as  something  re¬ 
markable,  what  would  they  have  thought  of  the  Christian,  who 
no  longer  talks  about  hope,  but  cherishes  it  as  his  life  ?  As  to 
Charity,  daughter  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  proper  sense  she 
signifies  kindness  and  joy.  Religion,  wishing  to  convert  the 
human  heart,  and  to  direct  our  affections  and  our  tenderness 
to  advantage,  has  invented  a  new  passion  ;  she  has,  in  order  to 
explain  it,  availed  herself  neither  of  the  word  love,  which  is  not 
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sufficiently  rigid,  nor  of  the  word  friendship,  which  loses  itself 
in  the  tomb,  neither  of  the  word  pity,  which  is  too  nearly  allied 
to  pride ;  but  she  has  found  the  expression,  charity ,  which  em¬ 
braces  love,  friendship,  and  pity,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
contains  something  celestial,  or  heavenly.  By  this  she  directs 
our  thoughts  towards  heaven,  refining  them,  and  reconveying 
them  towards  the  Creator  ;  by  this  she  teaches  us  this  wonder¬ 
ful  truth,  that  men  should,  so  to  speak,  love  themselves  through 
God,  which  spiritualizes  their  love ;  thus  employing  this  im¬ 
mortal  essence  as  a  conductor  towards  him.  But  if  charity, 
directly  emanating  from  the  Eternal  and  from  his  word,  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  she  is  also  in  strict  alliance  with  nature.  It  is 
this  uninterrupted  harmony  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  God  and 
humanity,  by  which  the  character  of  the  true  religion  is  recog¬ 
nized.  The  moral  and  political  institutions  of  antiquity  are 
often  in  opposition  with  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  ever  in  agreement  with  the  affections,  does 
not  command  abstract  and  solitary  virtues,  but  virtues  drawn 
from  our  wants  and  useful  to  us.  It  has  placed  charity  as  a 
well  of  abundance  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  life.  “Charity,” 
says  the  apostle,  “suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth 
not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up  ;  doth  not  be¬ 
have  itself  unseemly ;  seeketh  not  her  own  ;  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked  ;  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things.”  e.  b.  s. 


THE  CROWNING  FRUIT  OF  HUMANITY. 

The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even  in 
the  kindliest  soul,  is,  tenderness  towards  the  hard,  forbearance 
towards  the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart  towards  the  cold, 
philanthropy  towards  the  misanthropic. — Richter. 


FALSEHOOD. 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  inten¬ 
tional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.— 
Dr.  Johnson. 
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UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  share  in  forming  the  characters 
of  others,  is  not  for  ns  to  determine ;  that  point  is  settled  by 
the  very  relations  we  occupy  in  the  world.  Mind  is  continually 
acting  upon  mind.  Why  does  that  infant,  ere  it  can  speak, 
clap  its  little  hands  in  ecstasy,  and  laugh  as  if  its  little  heart 
were  brimful  of  joy?  Notice  that  mother’s  eye,  as  it  throws 
out  the  light  of  the  soul’s  warm  affection,  and  at  that  mother’s 
countenance  all  radiant  with  smiles,  and  you  will  perceive, 
that  the  gambols  of  the  child  are  but  responses  to  the  look  of 
maternal  love.  What  a  power  does  that  mother  wield  at  that 
very  moment!  Perhaps  she  knows  it  not.  Or,  if  she  has 
studied  the  philosophy  of  the  emotions;  if  she  has  reflected 
how  smile  answers  to  smile,  and  frown  to  frown ;  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  has  often  thought  of  her  own  responsibility, 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  those  exhibitions  of  temper 
which  would  make  her  child  unlovely,  instead  of  loving  and 
loved ;  no  such  considerations  occupy  her  mind  now,  as  she 
frolics  and  toys  with  the  immortal  plaything  that  nestles 
fondly  in  her  arms.  The  fountain  of  affection  within  is  run¬ 
ning  over,  and  the  child  imbibes  the  warm,  gushing  stream. 
The  loving  mother  smiles  because  she  loves.  The  act  is  spon¬ 
taneous,  unpremeditated.  But  it  goes  down  into  the  deep  re¬ 
cesses  of  that  young  spirit,  and  touches  the  chord  of  affection 
there,  and  the  gleesome  laugh  of  the  little  one  is  the  sweet  music 
of  the  instrument  which  none  knows  so  well  as  a  mother  how  to 
play.  That  smile  of  maternal  love,  it  may  be,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  filial  attachment  and  fidelity  in  after  life.  Would 
that  mothers  and  fathers  too,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  could 
always  smile !  What  beautiful  traits  of  character  would  grow, 
and  expand,  and  ripen  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  such  homes ! 

See  that  little  fellow  of  three  years,  how  he  is  throwing  his 
toys  in  every  direction !  A  moment  ago  he  was  building  his 
miniature  house,  but  meeting  with  an  architectural  puzzle,  which 
he  could  not  unravel,  he  summoned  his- father  to  his  aid.  The 
father  did  not  hear,  and  he  spoke  more  importunately,  and  took 
hold  of  him  in  childish  earnestness,  and  tried  every  noisy, 
pulling  expedient  to  bring  the  feelings  of  the  full-grown  man 
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down  to  the  point  of  sympathy  with  his  infantile  troubles ; 
but  the  pressure  of  business  was  upon  the  father’s  movements, 
and  he  shook  the  little  pleader  off*  somewhat  impatiently,  and 
in  his  disappointment  he  strutted  in  all  the  dignity  of  offended 
pride,  and  frowned,  and  scolded,  and  cried  all  at  once.  Oh,  what 
a  weight  of  anguish  was  piled  upon  that  young  heart !  How 
keenly  did  he  feel  that  repulse !  But  that  was  not  all.  It  made 
him  angry.  It  drove  the  light  of  peace  from  his  sunny  brow, 
and  covered  it  all  over  with  the  black  tempest-clouds  of  excited 
passion.  It  made  an  impress  upon  his  character  unfavorable 
to  its  right  development.  We  do  not  say  that  such  scenes  can 
always  be  prevented.  We  do  not  say  that  the  father,  whose 
mind  is  engrossed  with  the  cares  attending  his  daily  avocations, 
can  always  so  far  master  himself,  and  school  his  impulses  as  to 
bend  down  with  benignant  cheerfulness,  and  notice  all  the  little 
wants  of  the  young  prattler,  who  perhaps  clings  to  his  knee 
twenty  times  a  day,  and  makes  as  many  demands  upon  his 
patience.  But  it  would  be  well,  if  it  could  be  so.  It  would  be 
well,  if  in  this  respect  the  man  were  always  a  child.  That 
father,  however,  did  not  intend  to  injure  the  feelings,  or  to 
alienate  in  the  least  the  young  affections  of  his  gentle  boy.  He 
did  not  intend  to  warp  that  forming  character,  and  make  his 
child  selfish  and  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  others.  It  may  be 
he  did  not  know  of  the  tearful  eye,  and  the  pained  and  stricken 
heart.  Thus  it  is,  that  much  of  our  influence  goes  out,  whilst 
we  ourselves  are  unconscious  of  the  power  it  employs  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  others. 

The  other  day,  the  writer  happened  to  be  in  a  store  where 
toys  of  all  sorts  were  sold  for  children.  The  salesman  pointed 
to  a  dissected  game,  and  recommended  it  strongly  to  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  who  were  making  purchases,  as  something  that 
would  be  very  interesting  to  their  boys.  “We  have  no  boys,” 
said  the  mother.  I  glanced  at  the  toy,  and  found  it  was  a 
battle-scene.  How,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  salesman  intended  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the 
young  with  sights  of  carnage,  and  by  .associating  these  sights 
with  their  amusements,  to  take  away  their  repulsiveness  and 
throw  a  charm  around  them  ;  and  yet,  who  will  say,  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  ardor  of  the  man  is  not  often  implanted  thus  early  in  the 
sports  of  the  child?  See  that  youthful  battalion  of  mimic  war- 
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riors,  with  caps  on  their  heads,  and  swords  dangling  at  their 
sides,  or  guns  looking  fiercely  over  their  shoulders,  marching 
and  counter-marching  to  the  beat  of  the  drum ;  mark  how  their 
eyes  flash  and  their  cheeks  glow,  with  the  stirring  excitement 
of  the  mirthful  hour.  None  who  furnish  these  trappings  for 
their  children,  dream  that  such  diversions  will  have  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  inflame  the  resentful  passions.  But  look  at  another 
scene.  Witness  the  occupations  of  that  young  brother  and 
sister,  transplanting  their  flowers,  or  admiring  the  new  tints  of 
beauty  that  peep  every  day  out  of  the  expanding  buds.  Where 
would  you  expect  to  find  the  most  lovely  and  gentle  traits  of 
character ;  in  these  last,  whose  diversion  consists  in  watching 
the  silent  and  peaceful  operations  of  nature,  or  in  the  others  ? 
The  law  of  influence  is  at  work  in  both  cases. 

How  true  it  is,  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  that  every  one 
is  shaping  the  character  of  some  one  else,  that  no  act  which  is 
seen,  no  word  that  is  heard,  no  look  that  is  noticed,  is  without 
some  bearing  upon  human  destiny!  The  anchorite  mingles 
with  none  of  his  kind ;  he  buries  himself  in  seclusion  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men ;  and  some  may  imagine  that  he  has 
no  share  in  giving  form  or  direction  to  other  minds ;  but,  by 
his  example,  he  inculcates  moroseness  or  misanthropy,  and 
there  are  those  who  fall  in  love  with  his  asceticism,  and  imi¬ 
tate  it. 

Let  a  remark  fall  in  the  hearing  of  your  children,  not  very 
complimentary  to  your  neighbor,  and  they  catch  the  spirit  of 
censoriousness.  Or  speak  well  of  .those  whom  others  are  in¬ 
clined  to  defame,  apologize  for  their  weaknesses  and  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  their  faults,  and  your  children  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
charity.  It  is  not  alone  by  acts  performed  for  the  purpose  that 
we  make  impressions  upon  other  minds ;  the  largest  amount  of 
influence  is  undoubtedly  exerted  by  means  of  our  daily  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  temper,  by  the  casual  opinions  we  express  every  day, 
by  our  gestures,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  by  every  word  that 
escapes  us ;  these  go  out  on  their  mission,  and  perform  their 
work,  and  modify  the  opinions,  and  practices,  and  dispositions 
of  others.  What  a  solemn  view  does  this  give  us  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility !  With  what  care  should  every  word,  and  opinion, 
and  action,  be  weighed  before  it  goes  beyond  our  control,  and 
meets  the  observation  and  takes  possession  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  I 
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AN  ELOQUENT  TRIBUTE. 

President  Hopkins  closed  his  oration  before  the  New-England  Society, 
December  22d,  thus : 

“  There  has  been  an  impression  that  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  were  stern 
and  repulsive  of  beauty.  And  so  is  the  mountain-top  stern,  when  the  storms 
wrestle,  and  the  snow  abides,  and  the  ice  congeals  ;  but  frcfm  that  mountain- 
top  comes  the  beauty  that  looks  up  at  its  base,  and  that  skirts  the  stream 
on  its  long  way  to  the  ocean.  So  will  the  sterner  virtues  always  melt  into 
beauty,  when  the  storms  and  cold  with  which  they  have  to  contend  have 
passed  away. 

“  Those  principles  that  were  combined  in  the  ‘  May  Flower’ — the  same 
once  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem — and  that, 
233  years  ago,  this  day,  were  first  breathed  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  from  Plymouth  Rock,  have  seemed  to  abide  in  it  there  as  a  mighty 
spell,  and  have  so  diffused  and  mingled  themselves  with  it  everywhere,  that 
the  whole  people  breathe  them  in  as  with  the  very  breath  of  their  life  ;  and 
so  that  no  chemistry  of  tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  can  ever  get  them  out. 
They  were  never  as  strong  as  they  are  to-day.  They  make  little  show  of 
unity  by  great  convocations.  They  effect  no  pomp,  provide  no  prizes  for  a 
worldly  ambition.  Wealth  does  not  gravitate  towards  them;  fashion  has 
no  affinity  for  them.  The  votaries  of  these  more  often  detach  themselves 
and  float  to  other  centres.  In  their  simplicity  they  stand  like  the  heavens, 
unpropped  by  visible  pillars.  They  seem,  if  not  born,  yet  as  it  were,  born  again 
for  this  continent  and  this  age,  and  for  that  oceanic  breadth  and  depth  of 
movement  which  is  clearly  before  Society  and  the  Church.  They  ally 
themselves  with  all  that  is  peculiar  in  our  free  institutions,  with  all  that  is 
most  simple  and  grand  in  the  works  of  God,  with  all  that  is  true  and  mighty 
in  the  movements  of  the  elements,  with  all  that  is  comprehensive  in  charity, 
and  great  in  effort  and  self-sacrifice.  Like  the  electric  fluid,  they  are  subtle 
and  pervasive,  often  working  silently,  and  seen  only  in  their  effects  as  they 
quicken  the  growth  of  the  plants  of  righteousness  and  crystallize  the  gems 
that  are  to  be  set  in  the  diadem  of  the  Redeemer.  But  when  the  storm  shall 
come,  if  come  it  must,  that  final  storm  that  is  to  shake  not  only  the  earth 
but  also  heaven,  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain,  then 
they  will  be  abroad  in  their  might,  now  imperceptibly  controlling  affinities, 
and  now  flashing  out  in  their  brightness,  and  talking  in  thunder-tones  in  the 
moral  and  political  heavens.  To  the  ears  of  the  oppressed  in  every  land 
those  tones  will  be  as  music.  To  the  grave  where  freedom  may  still  be 
buried,  they  will  be  as  the  trump  of  God.  She  will  hear  them,  and  come 
forth,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  her  immortality,  and  the  nations  shall  walk 
and  dwell  with  her.” 

Hie,  H^ec,  Hoc. — When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  was  in  England,  he  dined 
with  several  gentlemen,  who  used  a  great  variety  of  arguments  to  make  him 
give  up  his  cold  water  principles.  “Now  here,”  said  one;  “here,  doctor,  is 
some  good  old  hock ;  surely  you  can’t  decline  this  ?”  “  Can’t,”  replied  the 

doctor;  “why,  sir,  I  learned  to  decline  it  when  a  boy.  Hie,  haec,  hoc.” 
The  table  was  in  a  roar,  and  the  doctor  came  off  triumphant.  Let  all  boys 
when  they  are  young  decline  hock ;  if  they  do,  they  will  never  know  the 
drunkard’s  hie. 
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Seek  Religion  while  Young. — Let  no  one  think  that  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  becoming  a  Christian  in  childhood,  than  there  is  at  a  later  period 
in  life.  There  is  much  less.  If  any  one  wanted  a  tree  in  front  of  his  house, 
would  he  go  and  dig  and  transplant  a  great  tree,  with  a  tall,  heavy  trunk, 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  great  roots  running  deep  into  the  ground  ? 
He  might  possibly  do  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the 
tree  would  not  be  very  likely  to  live.  He  would  rather  choose  a  young  tree, 
which  would  be  easily  and  safely  transplanted.  In  like  manner,  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  religious  increases  as  one  grows  older. 

A  woman  of  ninety  lay  on  her  death-bed,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Christ 
for  half  a  century.  Conversing  with  a  friend,  she  said  :  “  Tell  all  the  children 
that  an  old  woman,  who  is  just  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  is  very  much 
grieved  that  she  did  not  begin  to  love  the  Saviour  when  she  was  a  child.  Tell 
them,  youth  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord.” 

The  Last  Altar. — “  If  Christianity  should  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  the  academies  of  the  philosophers,  the  halls  of  legis¬ 
lators,  or  the  throng  of  busy  men,  we  should  find  her  last  and  purest  retreat 
with  woman  at  the  fireside  ;  her  last  altar  would  be  the  female  heart ;  her 
last  audience  would  be  the  children  gathered  around  the  knees  of  a  mother ; 
her  last  sacrifice  the  secret  prayer,  escaping  in  silence  from  her  lips,  and 
heard  perhaps  only  at  the  throne  of  God.”  So  writes  an  eloquent  author. 
This  is  a  high  eulogy  upon  woman.  Rather  than  call  in  question  its  just¬ 
ness,  we  solemnly  admonish  her  to  show  herself  worthy  of  it. 

Novel-Reading. —  Opinion  of  Dr.  Hawes. — No  habitual  reader  of  novels 
can  love  the  Bible,  or  any  other  book  that  demands  thought,  or  inculcates 
the  serious  duties  of  life.  He  dwells  in  a  region  of  imagination,  where  he  is 
disgusted  with  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  truth ;  with  the  sober  realities 
that  demand  his  attention  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  and  an  account¬ 
able  subject  of  God’s  government. 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Way  land. — It  is  manifest  that  our  moral  feelings,  like  our 
taste,  may  be  excited  by  the  corruption  of  our  imaginations,  scarcely  less 
than  by  the  reality.  These,  therefore,  may  develop  moral  character.  He 
who  meditates  with  pleasure  upon  fictions  of  pollution  and  crime,  whether 
originating  with  himself  or  with  others,  renders  it  evident  that  nothing  but 
opposing  circumstances  prevent  him  from  being  himself  an  actor  in  the 
crime  which  he  loves.  Let  the  imagination,  then,  be  most  carefully  guarded, 
if  we  wish  to  escape  temptation,  or  make  progress  in  virtue. 

Small  Beginnings. — How  apt  we  are  to  laugh  at  the  small  beginnings  of 
some  of  our  neighbors — how  apt  to  look  upon  the  success  of  such  as  begin  in 
a  small  way  as  more  than  problematical — how  apt  to  desire  an  extensive 
business — one  that  will  enable  us  to  get  rich  in  a  year  or  two,  fancying  that 
when  we  have  acquired  wealth,  we  can  buy  happiness  at  will,  never  dream¬ 
ing  that  prudence  and  economy  are  sure  passports  to  wealth,  and  that  a  pure 
heart  and  clear  conscience  are  the  main  pillars  of  true  happiness.  Wealth 
that  is  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  industry  by  artifice  and  op¬ 
pression,  regardless  of  the  widows’  woes  and  orphans’  tears,  can  never  pur¬ 
chase  happiness,  although  it  may  purchase  splendid  mansions  and  their  con¬ 
comitants. 

We  hold  that  any  business  is  respectable  that  is  honest  and  harmless  in 
its  nature.  And  wealth  acquired  in  such  a  way  will  never  disturb  the 
repose  of  its  possessor ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  fair  share  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  will  bring  lasting  blessings  upon  his  declining  years. 

Now  the  true  secret  of  success  in  any  enterprise,  however  small  or  large 
it  may  be,  is  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy  ;  and  he  who  unites  these 
with  a  common  share  of  judgment  and  foresight,  is  destined  to  thrive  and 
rise  in  the  world. 
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No  one  can  walk  through  the  principal  streets  of  any  one  of  our  large  cities, 
without  observing  the  strong  contrasts  which  the  face  of  society  presents. 
Wealth  and  beggary  move  side  by  side.  You  are  dazzled  by  the  splendid 
attire  of  some  votary  of  fashion,  and  at  the  very  moment  your  eye  catches 
the  melancholy  exhibition  of  some  child  of  penury  in  rags,  subsisting  upon 
charity,  or  the  small  income  that  is  derived  from  the  daily  sale  of  a  few 
trifles  that  can  hardly  afford  profit  enough  to  satisfy  the  narrowest  wants. 
Passing  along  our  metropolitan  Broadway,  a  short  time  since,  we  were  deeply 
impressed  with  these  contrasts.  You  go  into  a  splendid  saloon,  and  sit  at 
marble  tables  upon  richly-cushioned  seats,  opposite  costly  mirrors,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  groups  of  well  or  elegantly  dressed  persons ;  and  as  you  pass 
out,  you  are  met  at  the  door  by  the  earnest  plea,  “  Give  me  a  penny,  sir  ?  ” 
while  a  small  attenuated  hand  is  extended  to  receive  the  pittance.  Perhaps 
the  parents  of  these  beggar-children  are  idle,  perhaps  they  are  inebriates, 
perhaps  they  are  hale  and  strong,  and  if  they  chose  might  earn  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  families — no  matter,  the  fact  exists,  that  hundreds  of 
children  are  thus  employed,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  in  the  chill  wind  and 
drizzling  rain  of  autumn,  as  well  as  the  gentle  sunshine  of  spring  and  the 
oppressive  heat  of  summer,  educated  in  a  school  that  will  fit  them  for 
future  deeds  of  dishonor  and  crime.  How  sad  it  is  to  contemplete  the  social 
accidents  that  have  thrown  so  many  of  the  very  young  upon  the  path  of 
beggary  and  sin! 

But  some  of  the  very  poor  have  too  much  self-respect,  too  much  independ¬ 
ence  of  character  to  beg,  even  when  their  condition  presents  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  active  sympathies  of  the  benevolent.  On  the  same  crowded 
thoroughfare,  you  may  see  an  individual  with  a  dark  skin,  standing  erect, 
as  if  samewhat  elated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  he  can  in  the 
way  of  an  honorable  calling,  having  a  placard  attached  to  his  person,  or  to 
the  small  box  in  which  he  carries  his  merchandise,  inscribed  with  the  words, 
“  I  am  Mind  ”  He  sells  cigars ;  and  although  we  do  not  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  smoking,  except  by  proxy — for  we  do  inhale  a  whiff  now  and  then, 
when  some  one  else  bears  all  the  expense  and  performs  all  the  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  indulgence — yet  we  could  not  have  it  in  our  heart  to  blame 
any  one  for  purchasing  the  Indian  weed  under  these  circumstances;  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  can  be  devoted  to  very  profitable  use  in  our  gardens  and  flower¬ 
beds,  as  an  excellent  stimulant  to  vegetation,  and  there  is  no  necessity  which 
requires  that  it  should  exhale  its  fragrant  life  in  clouds,  or  that  the  mouth 
of  man  should  work  out  a  change  which  reduces  the  perfumed  roll  to  ashes. 
There  is  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  thought  connected  with  this  scene.  This 
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blind  man  has  no  salaried  clerk  to  watch  over  his  interests,  no  friend  at  his 
side  to  see  that  he  is  not  defrauded ;  he  throws  himself  upon  the  presumed 
honesty  of  the  purchaser,  who  is  at  liberty  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  article 
he  takes,  or  not,  as  he  may  feel  inclined ;  and  yet  we  venture  to  believe,  that 
no  one  has  ever  abused  this  confidence,  and  that  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
the  deposits  are  found  to  go  beyond,  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  amount  of 
sales. 

There  is  an  aged  woman,  who  may  be  seen  occasionally  seated  on  the  step 
in  front  of  one  of  the  fashionable  stores  in  Broadway.  She  is  very  aged. 
We  remember  her  as  one  of  the  objects  that  interested  our  boyhood.  And 
she  appeared  then  just  as  old  as  she  does  now.  AYe  never  saw  her  walk. 
AYe  scarcely  ever  saw  her  move.  Small  in  stature,  bent  almost  double, 
wearing  a  countenance  that  pleases,  notwithstanding  the  deep  furrows  with 
which  the  plough  of  time  has  marked  it,  there  she  sits ;  more  like  a  statue 
than  a  creature  of  life  and  motion.  She  does  not  belong  to  the  beggar  class, 
but  carries  on  a  small  trade — small  it  must  be — for  it  would  hardly  require 
a  shilling  to  buy  out  the  whole  stock.  The  same  little  old  basket  that  used 
to  stand  beside  her  years  ago,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  contains  a  few 
ground-nuts — very  few ;  and  we  suppose  the  children  exchange  their  pen¬ 
nies  there  occasionally,  though  we  never  passed  when  she  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  customer.  Neither  does  she  solicit  custom  by  a  look  or  a 
movement.  She  appears  to  have  no  anxiety,  no  care.  Perhaps  she  is  one 
of  God's  poor.  Perhaps  she  has  found  what  is  better  than  worldly  wealth, 
and  is  drawing  contentment  and  serenity  from  the  exhaustless  fountains  of 
heavenly  grace.  AYe  know  not.  But  we  have  often  thought  we  would  like 
to  learn  her  history ;  whether  she  once  moved  in  the  circles  of  affluence  and 
fashion,  or  whether  she  has  always  lived  a  life  of  penury.  She  might,  per¬ 
chance,  tell  a  strange  tale ;  one  that  would  surpass,  in  novel  and  startling 
interest,  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  imagination. 

“  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,”  said  the  Redeemer.  But  the  divine 
arrangement  in  this  respect,  does  not  require  that  poverty  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  profligacy,  ignorance,  and  crime.  It  should  be  the  effort  of 
Christian  benevolence  to  make  the  poor  virtuous,  and  then  the  poverty  of 
many  will  cease,  while  enough  will  remain,  in  all  probability,  to  leave  room 
for  the  exercise  of  brotherly-kindness  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 


At  the  close  of  an  able  article  on  the  Russo-Turkish  question,  a  writer  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  speaks  thus  significantly  of  the  position  which  England 
may  be  compelled  to  occupy,  should  Russia  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  her  nefarious  plans. 

“AYe  have  purposely  abstained  from  touching  on  the  grave  question, 
‘  AYhat  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey  ?  ’  It  is,  indeed,  a  question,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  which  may  well  make  statesmen  tremble.  But  we  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  course  of  Providence  has  yet  put  it  to  us.  AYhat  we  do  know,  is 
our  present  plain  path  of  duty.  No  verbal  sophisms,  no  diplomatic  niceties, 
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no  risk  even  to  our  own  beloved  land,  must  keep  us  from  that.  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  has  an  end  for  which  to  live.  Better  to  cease  to  live  than 
give  up  that  end  for  which  it  came  into  being.  ‘  Death  before  dishonor.* 
Right  is  at  this  moment  invaded  by  unjust  power,  and  the  strong  arm  of 
the  brave  must  come,  if  needs  be,  to  the  rescue.  A  ‘  willful  king’  aims  at 
interference  with  the  manifest  course  of  Providential  government,  to  turn 
its  righteous  decrees  to  his  own  account.  He  invades  under  the  name  of 
peace.  To  justify  his  violence  he  pleads  facts  that  never  had  being,  and 
principles  that  have  no  place  save  in  the  mind  that  blinds  itself  to  the  real 
truth  of  things.  Let  the  wise  take  warning.  What  will  be  the  end  we 
know  not  yet.  But  our  hope  is  in  Him  who  ‘  giveth  not  the  race  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.’  And  with  truth  and  justice,  and  that 
sympathy  which  was  not  withheld  even  from  the  outcast  Samaritan — all 
these  for  us,  we  may  surely  quote  against  the  northern  invader,  his  own 
biblical  motto  for  the  war,  if  to  war  we  at  last  be  driven — Domine,  in  te 

SPERAVI,  NE  CONFUNDAR  IN  JSTERNUM. - (Psalm  lxxi.  1.) 


“  How  fortunate,”  said  a  friend,  the  other  day,  “  How  fortunate  we  have 
been,  in  having  had  so  many  pleasant  Sabbaths.”  And  why  fortunate  ? 
why  should  not  the  rain,  which  is  no  less  needful  than  the  sunshine  in  the 
benevolent  processes  of  nature,  be  as  welcome  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other 
days  ?  Because  a  watery  sky  on  a  Sabbath  morning  is  ominous  of  small 
congregations  and  empty  pews ;  and  therefore,  those  who  love  the  Lord’s 
house  well  enough  to  be  there,  rain  or  shine,  are  happy  for  the  sake  of  others 
when  the  Sabbath  is  bright  and  clear.  And  who  are  these  others  ?  "What 
ails  them  ?  Are  they  all  aged  or  infirm  ?  Not  by  any  means.  Many  of 
them  are  stronger  than  some  who  weather  the  storm.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  surmise  all  the  reasons  that  determine  the  action  of  individuals  under 
these  circumstances.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is  the  fear  of  soiling  a  costly  dress.  Then  let  something  less 
expensive  be  worn  on  these  occasions,  and  if  any  should  happen  to  notice 
the  change,  they  would  perceive  at  once  its  manifest  propriety.  It  is  said 
that  on  election-days  it  always  rains.  "We  have  known  exceptions  to  the 
rule ;  but  we  never  knew  an  exception  to.  the  rule  of  large  assemblages  on 
such  days.  Some  timid  souls,  who  are  so  fawn-like  in  their  tempers  as  to 
be  frightened  from  the  Lord’s  house  by  a  cloud,  and  who  shrink  back  into 
the  dry,  warm,  sheltering  nooks  of  their  comfortable  homes,  are  suddenly 
fired  with  extraordinary  courage  when  business  or  pleasure  invites  them  to 
face  the  pelting  rain,  or  the  keen,  piercing  wind.  It  is  God  who  sends  these 
Sabbath  showers,  and  when  they  come,  our  plain  duty  is  to  wait  upon  God 
in  his  sanctuary,  and  thus  show  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
and  thankful  for  it. 
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HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

California  Gold. — The  total  amount  of  California  gold  deposited  in  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  from  the  first  discovery  to  November  1,  1853,  is  stated  to 
be  $204,000,000. 

Infatuation  of  Gambling. — The  recent  fire  by  which  the  city  of  Sonora 
in  California  was  burned  to  the  ground,  was  discovered  by  a  man  in  time  to 
stop  it,  but  he  could  get  no  assistance  in  furnishing  water.  He  begged  of 
certain  parties  in  an  adjoining  gambling  saloon,  to  leave  their  game  and  help 
to  save  the  town,  but  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  game,  and  the 
fire  was  left  to  do  its  work. 

Noah’s  Ark  and  the  Great  Republic. — The  East  Boston  clipper  ship, 
“  Great  Republic,”  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  New-York  harbor  a  short 
time  since,  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  vessel  constructed  since  the 
days  of  Noah's  Ark.  She  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  six  thousand  tons  of  cargo,  though 
only  rated  a  little  over  four  thousand  five  hundred  tons  burthen.  It  may  be 
interesting  at  this  time,  since  the  two  vessels  have  been  alluded  to  in  this 
connection,  to  learn  the  dimensions  of  Noah’s  Ark.  A  ship  was  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  was  420  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  and  72  feet 
deep,  and  of  6445  tons  burthen.  Archimedes  constructed  a  ship  for  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  of  such  large  dimensions,  that  none  of  the  harbors  in 
Sicily  or  Greece  could  receive  it.  Noah’s  Ark,  by  those  that  are  curious  in 
such  things,  has  been  calculated  to  have  contained  1,500,000  cubic  feet,  and 
was  of  11,905  tons  burthen.  A  remarkable  difference  between  modern  and 
ancient  times,  in  state  and  condition,  is  exemplified  in  the  “Great  Republic.” 
She  was  the  property  of  a  private  American  citizen  ;  while  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  all  Sicily  were  called  into  requisition  to  construct  Hiero’s  vesseL 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  curious  indication,  with  many  others,  of  the  long-matured  designs  of 
Russia  for  an  attack  upon  Turkey,  is  offered  by  the  fact,  well  known  in  the 
London  trade,  that  the  Russian  medical  department  purchased,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  four  times  their  usual  amount  of  quinine, 
the  chief  medicine  for  the  intermittent  fever  arising  from  malaria.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  that  government  to  purchase  six  months’  consumption  at  a 
time.  The  order  was  this  year  for  an  amount  equal  to  two  years’  consump¬ 
tion.  The  circumstance  occasioned  much  surprise,  until  the  mystery  was 
solved  by  recent  events. 

In  Sweden,  the  people  are  fast  rising  to  a  fearful  conviction  of  the  self- 
entailed  miseries  produced  by  spirit-drinking.  The  late  allusion  to  this  vice 
in  the  King’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  seems  to  have  been  more  the 
reflex  of  incipient  public  opinion  than  an  original  conception  of  his  own. 
Various  petitions  have  been  presented  of  late  to  King  Oscar,  praying  him  to 
“  take  such  measures  as  shall  avert  the  misery  which  threatens  the  nation, 
if  the  production  of  spirits  be  allowed  to  continue  in  its  present  extent.”  The 
last  of  these  petitions  had  18,000  signatures. 
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The  project  for  providing  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  for  China, 
to  meet  the  openings  which  the  successes  and  the  completion  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  will  naturally  create,  is  popular  in  England.  The  necessary  fund  is 
rapidly  accumulating,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  there  is  said  to  be  an  amazing  amount  of  Christian  effort  put 
forth  in  connection  with  the  scheme.  Active  measures  are  taken  not  only  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  latest  report  of  the 
collections,  stated  that  nearly  300,000  copies  had  been  already  subscribed  for. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

LittelVs  Living  Age  ;  Second  Series.  This  long-tried  favorite,  whose  aim 
it  is  to  gather  from  all  sources  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  periodical 
literature,  presents  to  its  many  readers  a  new  attraction  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  steel-plate  engraving  with  every  number,  and  as  the  work  is  issued 
weekly,  subscribers  will  receive  fifty-two  plates  during  the  year.  Those  who 
desire  a  work  in  which  entertainment  and  profound,  vigorous  thought  are 
judiciously  combined,  will  do  well  to  subscribe  for  the  Living  Age.  Terms, 
$6  a  year,  in  advance.  Address  Littell,  Son  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Christ  in  History.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  Hartford,  has  issued  a 
work  with  this  title,  which  is  spoken  of  as  “  evincing  both  scholarship  and 
taste.  It  is  simply  a  popular,  graphic  portraiture  of  the  influence  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  as  an  element  of  social  and  political  life  from  the  earliest  time ;  free 
from  mystical  views,  and  true  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.” 

A  Month  in  England ;  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  records  the  observations 
made  by  the  author  during  that  short  period.  They  are  emphatically  first 
impressions,  therefore.  The  volume  is  interesting,  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Published  by  Redfield,  New-York. 

Minnesota  and  its  Resources  ;  by  J.  W.  Bond,  describes  in  glowing  colors 
the  natural  beauties  and  prospective  wealth  of  that  distant  region  of  our 
country.  Presenting  a  geographical  view  of  the  territory,  and  its  agricultural 
advantages,  an  account  of  its  towns,  travelling  facilities,  &c.,  it  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  looking  towards  Minnesota  as  their  future 
home. 

The  Flower  of  the  Family ,  is  an  interesting  book  for  girls,  by  the  author 
of  Little  Susie’s  Six  Birthdays. 


THE  FOREIGN  PRESS. 

Auguste  Comte  has  just  issued  the  third  volume  of  his  Systeme  de  Politi¬ 
que  Positive,  which  contains  the  “  Philosophy  of  History.” 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea ,  in  the  autumn  of  1852  ;  with  a 
Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don  Cos¬ 
sacks.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

The  Athenaeum  says,  this  volume  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
present  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  ofthe  internal  state  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  will  be  more  generally  acceptable  from  the  lively  and  agreeable 
style  in  which  the  author  imparts  much  new  and  interesting  information. 

Sunlight  through  the  Mist ;  or,  Practical  Lessons  drawn  from  the  Lives 
of  Good  Men.  Intended  as  a  Sunday  book  for  children.  By  a  Lady. 

Discovery  of  the  Site  of  the  Destroyed  Cities  of  the  Plain ,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  By  M.  De  Sauley,  member  of  the  French  Institute.  In  2  vols. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD— WHAT  IS  IT? 

...  .  (  .'•?  ■>  ■  •  ' 

The  distinctive  character  of  man  as  a  religious  being,  must 
be  evident  to  every  individual,  as  well  from  the  inward  monitor 
implanted  in  his  breast,  pointing  him  to  a  higher  Judge  of 
human  actions,  as  from  the  structure  of  the  universe  around 
him,  abounding  in  numberless  intelligent  arrangements,  which 
aim  at  moral  designs.  Accordingly,  even  the  ancient  heathen 
affirmed  this  attribute  of  our  nature,  and  designated  it  by  a 
word,*  derived,  as  Cicero  supposes,  from  the  habit  of  man  to 
review (-  his  actions,  or  as  the  Latin  father  Lactantius  maintains, 
from  his  feeling  naturally  obligated^  to  a  course  of  virtue.  But 
amid  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  our  religious  nature,  and  obligation 
to  a  higher  power,  must  be  far  more  evident  to  reflecting 
minds.  Indeed,  viewed  by  aid  of  this  light,  religion  must  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  interest  that  can  attach  to  man.  It 
alone  can  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  soul  after  the  infinite  and 
the  holy,  after  immortality  and  God.  It  alone  can  solve  the 
problem  of  his  earth-born,  yet  heaven-destined  existence ;  illus* 
trate  his  infinitely  various  relations  to  earth,  and  explain  how 
his  citizenship  is  still  in  heaven.  It  alone  can  conduct  him 
safely  through  the  mazes  of  life,  and  bring  him  to  that  blissful 
land  of  pure  delight,  where  saints  immortal  reign ;  to  that 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  prophets  and  apostles,  martyrs,  re¬ 
formers,  and  saints  of  all  ages,  convene  in  harmony,  to  sing 

*  Religio. 
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hallelujahs  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  liveth  again,  and 
intercedes  for  them. 

Yet  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  habitu¬ 
ally  neglect  the  known  dictates  of  this  religion,  whose  obliga¬ 
tion  is  engraven  on  their  souls  ?  If  we  adopt  any  standard  of 
religion,  which  an  intelligent  inquirer  could  derive  from  an 
honest  interpretation  of  the  Hew  Testament,  how  few  are  the 
families,  how  few  even  the  individuals,  that  attain  to  it,  or 
make  conformity  to  its  dictates,  the  daily  effort  of  their  life ! 
Indeed,  left  to  himself  no  man  would  do  so.  “  There  is  none 
righteous,  no  not  one ;  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there 
is  none  that  seeketh  God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.”  * 

This  general  alienation  from  God,  our  best  benefactor  and 
friend,  the  moral  governor  of  our  world,  and  of  all  the  myriads 
of  stellar  and  of  planetary  worlds  which  spangle  the  regions  of 
immensity,  could  not  fail  to  entail  on  us  his  divine  displeasure ; 
and  our  entire  race  must  have  been  consigned  to  everlasting 
burnings,  had  not  our  gracious  heavenly  Parent  remembered 
mercy  in  the  midst  of  deserved  wrath,  and  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  his 
Son ,  which  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  the  subject  of  amaze¬ 
ment  to  men  and  angels.  In  achieving  this  glorious  scheme, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  blessed  Saviour,  died  upon  the  cross  to 
atone  for  our  sins,  and  yielded  a  perfect  obedience,  to  purchase 
for  us  a  title  to  heaven.  Thus  by  his  active  and  passive  right¬ 
eousness  he  made  ample  provision  for  our  case,  and  now  sends 
forth  his  disciples  with  the  injunction  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  rational  creature,  and  to  invite  the  attention  of  all  to  this 
great  salvation.  He  offers  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the  child¬ 
ren  of  men,  on  condition  that  they  repent  of  their  injustice  to 
his  character,  and  violation  of  his  laws ;  that  they  accept  of 
the  mercies  of  God  through  Christ,  and  in  gratitude  for  his 
goodness  and  love  for  the  infinite  excellencies  of  his  nature, 
consecrate  themselves  eternally  to  his  service. 

These  invitations  meet  us  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  address  themselves  to  you  also,  reader !  To  you,  like¬ 
wise,  the  Saviour  says,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 


*  Rom.  iii.  10-12. 
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upon  you  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  you  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light.”  The  Almighty  even  deigns  to  ex¬ 
postulate  with  you.  “As  I  live,”  saith  the  Lord,  “  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  wicked 
ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?”  And  have  your  sins  been  so  great 
as  to  deter  you  from  approaching  a  throne  of  grace?  Hear 
again  the  voice  of  mercy :  ‘ { Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool.  For  my  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  my  ways  as  your  ways ;  for  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.”  “  Wherefore  return, 
ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings,  and 
will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  you,  and  it  shall  be  an 
everlasting  covenant.” 

To  aid  returning  sinners  in  securing  their  salvation,  and  to 
concentrate  to  a  focus  the  moral  influence  of  their  renovated 
life,  to  enable  them  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  mankind  the 
radiant  standard  of  mercy,  and  by  their  holy  example  to  be 
lights  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  Saviour  re¬ 
quires  them  to  step  out  from  among  the  ungodly  world,  publicly 
to  profess  his  name  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  to  associate 
themselves  together  into  a  distinct  society.  To  this  society, 
termed  in  holy  writ  the  Church ,  he  has  committed  his  inspired 
oracles,  together  with  his  divinely-appointed  system  of  remedial 
agencies,  by  which  all  those  inclined  to  heed  the  gracious  calls 
of  mercy  are  gathered  into  this  church,  and  enjoy  the  promise 
of  eternal  life.  The  Church  of  Christ  is ,  therefore,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institution  on  earth.  The  family  institution  is  important, 
binding  together  its  members  with  ties  of  endearment,  such  as 
earth  nowhere  else  knows.  The  civil  compact  is  important,  in¬ 
volving  temporal  interests  of  nations  and  generations.  But  the 
Church  of  God,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  is 
as  much  more  important  as  the  soul  is  nobler  than  the  body, 
and  eternity  longer  than  time ;  for  it  involves  interests  of  God 
and  man,  interests  which  shall  pervade  immensity  and  survive 
eternity. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  Church? 
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The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  divinely -appointed  institu¬ 
tion ,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  against  which 
Church  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

It  consists  of  all  those  who  have  heard  the  gospel  call,  and 
having  resolved  to.  accept  it,  have  been  made  disciples  by  baptism 
in  the  name  of  ;the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
have  thus  publicly  professed  the  name  of  Christ  before  the  world, 
and  promised .  to  obey  all  things,  whatever  he  has  commanded 
them  in  his  inspired  word. 

It  embraces  all  who.  having  been  admitted  by  baptism,  have 
associated  themselves  together  in  different  local  societies ,  together 
with  their  children,  for  the  purpose  of  statedly  worshipping 
God  in  the  ordinances  of  his  own  appointment,  for  mutual  edi¬ 
fication,  discipline,  supervision,  and  encouragement  in  their 
Christian  walk,  as  well  as  cooperation  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
over  the  earth. 

To  this  Church  Christ  has  confided  the  ministry,  the  word,  and 
sacraments,  as  the  appointed  instrumentalities  employed  by  the 
Holy.  Spirit  to  awaken,  convert,  sanctify,  and  save  sinners. 

These  means  are  wisely  adapted  by  their  intrinsic  nature,  to 
produce  those  effects  on  the  mind,  which  are  requisite  for  sal¬ 
vation ;  yet  are  they  not  effectual  in  a  single  case,  without  the 
superadded.  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  Paul  that 
planted,  and  Apollos  that  watered;  but  God  that  gave  the 
increase. 

These  influences  of  the  Spirit  are,  according  to  the  principles 
of  .God’s  moral,  administration,  ordinarily confined  to  the  appointed 
means  of  grace  ;  and  none  ;can  j  ustly  hope  for  them  whilst  they 
neglect  these  instrumentalities:  but  they  are  invariably  bestowed 
on  all  who  make  a  sincere,  faithful  and  persevering  use  of  the 
means ;  so  that  whilst  they  are  thus  waiting  on  the  Lord,  in  the 
means  of  his.  own  appointment,  he  will  sooner  or  later,  in  his 
own  time  and  place,*  render  them  effectual  to  the  awakening, 
conversion,  sanctification,  and  salvation  of  their  souls. 

This  Church,  being  appointed  of  God,  and  embracing  in  it 
the  divinely-established  instrumentalities,  through  which  all 
spiritual  blessings  are  bestowed,  no  one  who  has  heard  the  Gospel 
call,  can  ordinarily  be  saved  without  its  pale.  The  Church  is, 

*  TJbi  et  quando  vult  Dens. — Augsburg  Confession ,  Art.  v. 
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therefore,  in  a  proper  sense,  the  spiritual  mother  of  us  all,  in 
which  we  are  to  be  trained  up  unto  eternal  life. 

These  are  the  cardinal  features  of  this  great  spiritual  brother¬ 
hood  of  Christendom;  of  that  moral  empire,  that  “kingdom  of 
heaven,”  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to  establish.  These 
are  the  grand  outlines  of  that  system  of  instrumentalities  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  our  fallen  and  guilty  race. 
This  system  has  legitimated  the  validity  of  its  claims,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  the  divinity  of  its  power,  in  all  ages  of  its  history. 
The  little  band  of  fishermen  and  tentmakers,  together  with  the 
hundred  and  twenty  names  that  had  convened  for  prayer  in  an 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  constituted  the  entire  original  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Church.  But  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
accompanied  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  “  the  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  daily,  such  as  were  saved.”  Converts  were  soon 
made  in  all  the  surrounding  region,  and  organized  into  local 
churches  in  Samaria,  at  Corinth,  (1  Cor.  i.  2,)  at  Antioch, 
(Acts  xiii.  1,)  in  Galatia,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1,)  at  Rome,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  elsewhere,  (Rev.  i.  4.)  _  Each  of  these  collections 
of  worshippers  is  spoken  of  as  a  Christian  church ;  yet  they 
are  also  designated  in  the  aggregate  as  one  church.  In  this  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term  does  the  Saviour  say :  “  On  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church ,”  (Matt.  vi.  18,)  and  Paul  penitently  acknowl¬ 
edge,  “In  time  past,  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,  and  wasted 
it,”  (Gal.  i.  13.)  In  about  three ;  centuries,  the  triumphs  of  the 
holy  religion  were  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  banners  of  Christianity  first  unfurled  in  the 
valleys  of  Judea,  were  seen  waving  in  triumph  over  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars.  This  Church  of  God,  amidst  various  vicissitudes, 
has  continued  its  triumphs  to  the  present  day,  and  realized  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour,  “  Lo,  I  will  be  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.”-  The  loftiest  and  the  wisest  intel¬ 
lects  of  every  century  have  done  homage  to  this  divine  insti¬ 
tution,  and  regarded  it  a  privilege  and  honor  to  be  numbered 
among  the  disciples  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  distinguished  divines,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  of  ear¬ 
lier  centuries,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  embraced  in  her  pale 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  modern  ages,  even  in  the  ranks 
of  civilians,  such  as  a  Grotius,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Kepler,  a  Newton, 
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a  Locke,  a  Boyle,  a  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  a  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  men,  classed  by  the  judgment 
of  mankind  among  the  leading  intellects  of  their  age  and  gene¬ 
ration,  have  placed  on  record  not  only  their  belief  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  also  their  high  appreciation  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  of  that  spiritual  religion  demanded  of  faithful  church- 
members.  Listen  to  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Lutheran 
civilian  and  statesman,  Oxenstiern ,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden  and 
prime-minister  as  well  as  companion  of  his  noble-hearted 
monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  poured  out  his  life’s  blood 
on  the  plains  of  Lutzen  for  the  liberties  of  Protestantism. 
After  the  lamented  death  of  his  monarch,  in  1632,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  not  only  conducted 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  but  also  ruled  the  nation  with 
consummate  wisdom  and  success.  This  great  man  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  distinguished  Christian  and  faithful  member  of 
the  Church.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  in  retirement,  and  when 
visited  in  his  retreat  by  the  English  ambassador,  Mr.  Whitlock, 
he  closed  their  interview  with  the  following  remarks :  “I  thank 
God  that  he  has  given  me  time  to  know  him,  and  to  know  my¬ 
self.  All  the  comfort  I  have,  which  is  more  than  the  whole 
world  can  gitfe,  I  find  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  perusal  of  God’s  Holy  Word.  You  are 
now  in  the  prime  of  your  age  and  vigor,  and  enjoy  great  favor, 
but  all  this  will  leave  you,  and  you  will  one  day  better  under¬ 
stand  and  relish  what  I  say.  You  will  then  find  that  there  is 
more  wisdom,  truth,  comfort  and  pleasure  in  retiring  and  turn¬ 
ing  your  heart  from  the  world  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  and 
in  reading  the  Bible,  than  in  all  the  courts  and  favors  of  princes.” 
This  testimony,  let  it  also  be  remembered,  was  given  after  a  long 
life  of  most  successful  public  services,  and  after  the  highest 
honors  of  the  nation  had  been  accumulated  upon  him. 

One  more  testimonial  may  suffice : 

“  Sir  Isaac  Hewton  set  out  in  life  a  clamorous  infidel,  but  on 
a  nice  examination  of  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  he  found 
reason  to  change  his  opinions.  When  the  celebrated  Hr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Halley  was  talking  infidelity  before  him,  Sir  Isaac  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  these  or  like  words :  1  Hr.  Halley,  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  you  when  you  speak  about  astronomy  or  other 
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parts  of  the  mathematics,  "because  that  is  a  subject  you  have 
studied  and  well  understand  ;  but  you  should  not  talk  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  for  you  have  not  studied  it.  I  have,  and  am  certain 
that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.’  This  was  a  just  reproof, 
and  one  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  be  given  to  half  the  in¬ 
fidels  of  the  present  day,  for  they  often  speak  of  what  they 
have  never  studied,  and  what,  in  fact,  they  are  entirely  ignor¬ 
ant  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  well  observed,  that  no  honest 
man  could  be  a  Deist,  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity.  On  the  name  of  Hume 
being  mentioned  to  him,  ‘Ho,  sir,’  said  he,  ‘Hume  owned  to  a 
clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read 
the  Hew  Testament  with  attention.’  ” 

Reader,  these  testimonials  we  have  adduced,  not  because  we 
base  our  faith  in  Christianity,  or  in  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  human  authority.  Our  object  is,  to  show 
you,  that  if  your  neglect  of  religion  hitherto  has  arisen  from 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  human  device  or  imposture,  and 
therefore  obedience  to  its  dictates  not  your  highest  duty,  it 
would  be  wise  for  you  to  examine  the  subject,  lest  you  lose 
your  never-dying  soul.  Certainly,  evidences  which  convinced 
the  loftiest  intellects  of  the  world  cannot  be  refuted  by  a  sneer, 
but  merit  our  serious  investigation  before  we  reject  them.  All 
these  men  also  regarded  the  public  profession  of  religion  by 
membership  in  the  visible  Church,  as  essential  to  a  faithful 
Christian.  The  blessed  Saviour  himself  has  decided  this  point. 
Go  ye,  (says  he  in  his  final  commission,)  and  make  disciples' *  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.” f  Again,  “Who¬ 
soever  shall  confess  me  before  men ,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.”];  “He  that  believetli  and  is  baptised ,  shall  be  saved; 
but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.”  Membership  in 
the  visible  Church  of  the  Redeemer  is  therefore  not  only  one  of 

*  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  best  philologists,  that  /nadrjTevaaTe,  from 
fiadrj-T]? ,  a  disciple,  signifies  to  make  disciples.  (Schultz  and  Bengelius,  machet 
zu  Junger.  De  Wette,  bekehret. 

j*  Matt,  xxyiii.  19. 


\  Matt.  x.  32, 
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the  richest  blessings  of  heaven,  calling  for  our  warmest  grati¬ 
tude,  but  it  is  also  a  sacred  and  imperative  duty,  distinctly  en¬ 
joined  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  neglect  of  which  jeopards  the 
salvation  of  the  soul !  Reader,  is  your  name  enrolled  among 
the  .folio wers  of  the  Lamb,  or  does  the  eye  of  omniscience  be¬ 
hold  you  in  the  ranks  of  those,  who  practically  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  will  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  ?  Spener. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  POLITICAL  POWER. 

BY  J.  D.  HUSBANDS. 

America  has  survived  her  struggle  for  place  and  power. 
She  is  a  great  power  among  the  greatest  powers  of  the  earth,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  the  great.  The  arts  and  sciences  in  this  their 
genial  home  have  achieved  stupendous  results.  When  the  world 
grows  hungry  or  in  want,  it  looks  to  the  fullness  and  fatness  of 
American  garners,  as  the  Egyptians  and  “all  countries^  came 
to  Joseph  to  buy  corn  when  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands. 
American  soil  is  a  vast  depository  of  priceless  treasure.  In¬ 
dustry  and  inventive  enterprise  secure  healthful  prosperity  and 
large  abundance.  I  regard  this  country  as  a  united,  glorious, 
indivisible  country,  having  many  members,  but  one  body; 
many  interests,  but  one  destiny ;  many  States,  but  one  govern¬ 
ment. 

But  great  as  my  country  is,  she  is  not  as  great  as  older  na¬ 
tions  have  been,  which  have  risen  gloriously  and  fallen  igno- 
miniously.  The  arts  and  .  sciences  and  literature  have  had 
wider  scope  and  fuller  development,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
in  the  buried  past,  than  in  our  own  glowing  present.  Refine¬ 
ment  reached  a  more  lustrous  culmination  in  the  lost  and  for¬ 
gotten,  than  in  the  living  and  the  things  that  now  are.  May 
it  not  be  well  to  inquire  why  has  the  world  lost  so  much? 
Whence  these  yawning,  impassable  gulfs  between  the  mighty 
past  and  posthumous  improvement  ?  Why  was  Progress  re¬ 
pulsed  after  such  victories  ?  The  answer  is  a  ready  one.  Sin 
is  the  parent  of  decay.  Nations  have  been  destroyed  because 
human  governments  have  failed  to  recognize  the  true  source  of 
government,  the  real  origin  of  political  power.  LTnsanctified 
prosperity  genders  pride,  and  pride  works  destruction.  Great- 
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ness  in  ruins  is  suggestive  of  profitable  reflection.  Let  me  now, 
in  the  spirit  of  calm  investigation,  invite  attention  to  tlic  theory 
of  our  own  government,  and  the  source  to  which  the  American 
citizen  and  statesman  should  look  for  the  protection  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  American  institutions.  The  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  affirms  that  “  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.”  Literally  and  disconnected  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
instrument,  this  is  a  dangerous  fallacy.  Reduce  it  to  practice 
thus  disjointed,  it  is  productive  of  insubordination,  disorders, 
lax  and  latitudinarian  views  of  duty,  and  all  the  ills  of  mobs, 
riots,  and  a  disturbed  state  of  society.  Human  laws  have  for  their 
object  the  regulation  of  relations.  My  purpose  in  this  paper  is 
to  search  after  their  sanctions. 

Human  government,  to  be  absolutely  independent,  must  pos¬ 
sess  inherent  sovereignty  ;  that  is,  as  a  government,  its  author¬ 
ity  and  power  are  not  derivative  but  organic,  dwelling  within 
itself.  For  if  government  derives  its  authority  or  depends  for 
its  existence  on  any  power  not  within  itself,  it  is  dependent  on 
that  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  vitality,  and  of  course  is 
not  independent  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed,  that  no 
human  government  is  absolutely  independent.  The  powers  of 
government,  if  derivative,  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  the  au¬ 
thority  conferred ;  this  authority  may  depend  very  much  upon 
the  power  possessed  by  whomsoever  it  is  conferred. 

If  government  derives  all  its  just  powers  literally  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  then  it  can  exercise  no  power  from 
which  the  governed  withhold  their  consent,  and  none  which 
they  had  not  the  authority  to  confer.  The  governed  cannot 
confer  powers  not  possessed  by  themselves,  for  the  obvious  rea¬ 
son  that  what  they  have  not  they  cannot  give.  A  dry  foun¬ 
tain  cannot  supply  or  keep  up  a  living  stream. 

But  our  political  chart  also  affirms  that  all  men  have  inalien¬ 
able  rights ,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  These  man  may  not  part  with  by  his  own  act.  It 
also  recognizes  the  right  to  levy  war  by  the  States,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  do ; 
and  by  a  necessary  implication  affirms  the  superiority  of  the 
civil  power  to  the  military.  Independent  States  or  human 
governments  may  of  right  regulate  property,  and  in  the  exer- 
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cise  of  punitive  justice  may  inflict  penal  evil,  abridge  liberty, 
restrain  the  voluntary  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  take  life.  I  do 
not  stop  to  prove  that  civil  governments  possess  these  large 
and  comprehensive  powers,  because  in  this  country  they  are 
actually  asserted  and  exercised. 

If  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  be  inalienable, 
that  is,  cannot  be  legally  or  justly  alienated  or  transferred  to 
another,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  consent  of  the 
governed  gives  to  the  government  the  right  to  take  life,  abridge 
or  take  away  liberty,  and  defeat  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
supposition  is  a  simple  absurdity. 

The  doctrine  of  consent  conferring  the  just  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  unlimited  sense,  involves  the  idea  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  the  agent  of  the  governed.  In  individual  trans¬ 
actions,  the  principal  controls  the  agent,  and  it  would  be  a 
startling  as  well  as  a  novel  doctrine,  that  in  that  relation  the 
agent  is  clothed  with  powers  far  transcending  those  of  his 
principal ;  and  it  would  be  passing  strange  to  assert  that 
the  agent  had  received  from  his  principal  important  pow¬ 
ers  not  possessed  by  the  latter.  Upon  principle,  is  it  right 
that  the  mere  agent  should  govern  and  control  him  whose  ser¬ 
vant  he  is?  Is  the  servant  greater  than  his  master?  May  not  the 
principal  defeat  or  annul  the  acts  of  the  agent,  where  the  rights 
of  third  persons  have  not  intervened,  and  no  rights  of  the 
agent  himself  are  disturbed  ?  May  not  the  principal  revoke 
the  agent’s  authority  and  refuse  to  appoint  his  successor?  If 
the  just  powers  of  government  be  derived  only  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed,  then  the  latter  are  not  put  to  the  necessity 
of  repealing  an  obnoxious  law,  because,  wanting  their  consent, 
the  just  power  to  enact  it  is  wanting.  Consent,  it  will  be  joer- 
ceived,  is  made  the  pre-requisite  of  the  power.  The  citizen,  in 
that  case,  is  not  called  upon  to  be  law-abiding,  orderly,  and 
obedient  to  the  restraints  of  legislation,  but  simply  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  law  by  the  fact  of  consent.  I  do  not  intend  by 
this,  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  harmonious  in 
all  its  parts,  or  that  it  is  burdened  with  a  fallacy.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  have  only  attempted  to  show  that  when  the  dema¬ 
gogue  attempts  to  flatter  the  people  into  the  belief  that  all  po¬ 
litical  power  resides  with  them,  and  therefore  they  are  atliberty 
to  obey  or  not  to  obey  laws  at  will,  he  is  leading  them  into  an 
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absurdity  as  well  as  a  pernicious  error.  I  submit,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  Chart  of  Libert}^.  This 
instrument  must  be  construed  according  to  well-defined  rules 
of  interpretation.  Its  great  predicate  is  the  equality  of  man, 
his  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
What  follows  is  qualified  and  controlled  by  this.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  when  it  refers  to  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  sim¬ 
ply  intends  that  the  consent  of  the  governed,  within  the  legiti¬ 
mate  scope  of  that  consent,  is  essential  to  right  government.  In 
other  words,  that  a  representative  democracy,  based  upon  the 
right  of  suffrage,  is  the  best  form  and  style  of  government, 
leaving  unquestioned  the  Divine  prerogative.  How,  all  be¬ 
comes  plain.  By  the  theory  and  structure  of  our  government, 
it  possesses  authority  and  powers  necessarily  denied  to  the 
governed.  Eulers  are  elective,  but  being  elected,  they  are,  as 
such,  much  more  than  mere  agents  of  the  people.  They  pos¬ 
sess,  as  we  have  seen,  powers  of  immense  importance,  which 
their  constituents  never  gave  them,  because  they  never  had 
them  to  give.  These  powers,  then,  must  be  derived  from  a 
source  beyond  the  people  and  superior  to  them.  This  is  a 
fair  and  legitimate  deduction  from  the  premises.  Where  does 
power  reside  above  and  beyond  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  If  it  is  not  human  power,  and  is  above  it,  a  Christian 
nation  will  at  once  recognize  it  as  superhuman  or  Divine.  In¬ 
herent,  absolute  sovereignty  belongs  alone  to  God.  Ho  gov¬ 
ernment  is  independent  of  his  control.  The  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  acknowledges  its  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence.  God’s  providential  care  is  over  all  the 
universe,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  will 
surely  be  subserved. 

Holy  writ  bids  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  adds,  for  there  is  ko  power  but  of  God. 

When  Pilate,  the  heathen  Governor  under  Tiberias  Caesar, 
asked  Christ,  “Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
thee,  and  h&ve power  to  release  thee?”  the  Son  of  God  answered, 
u  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above f  referring  to  his  authority  as  a  magistrate  or 
governor.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  or  rather,  we  are  shut  up 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  important  powers  and  authority 
of  governments  derive  their  sanctions  from  the  Almighty.  In 
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this  view,  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  powers,  they  have  a  dig¬ 
nity,  an  importance  and  authority,  which  on  the  one  hand  cre¬ 
ate  immense  responsibilities,  and  on  the  other  should  restrain 
evil-speaking  of  dignities.  Having  clearly  the  right  to  do  what 
the  governed  may  not,  their  powers  are  paramount  to  all  mere 
human  consent.  They  are  to  do  God’s  will  to  men ;  to  punish, 
not  capriciously,  but  righteously,  because  they  are  invested 
with  power  for  that  very  purpose;  for  “Rulers  are  not  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be 
afraid  of  the  power ;  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  he  afraid ,  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.” 

But  what  has  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  do  with  the 
government  ?  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the  governed  in  their 
relation  to  the  government  ? 

This  is  an  important  practical  question,  the  discussion  of 
which  I  will  reserve  for  a  future  communication,  if  it  will  be 
welcome  to  your  columns. 

I  have  done  but  little  more  than  glance  at  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  My  observations  are  intended  as  suggestive  of  salutary 
reflection  in  quarters  where  extended  investigation  may  result 
in  much  good.  My  time  and  your  patience  and  pages  will  not 
permit  me  to  carry  out  these  suggestions.  Let  us  profit  by  the 
past ;  avoid  its  corruptions  and  the  false  security  of  those  whose 
monuments  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  ambition.  In  national  as 
well  as  in  individual  history,  “  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall, 
perish.”  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jan.  30,  1854. 


Resolutions  formed  under  Angry  Feelings. — Hever  do 
any  thing  that  can  denote  an  angry  mind  ;  for,  although  every 
body  is  born  with  a  certain  degree  of  passion,  and,  from 
untoward  circumstances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation,  and 
be  what  they  call  “out  of  humor,”  yet  a  sensible  man  or 
woman  will  never  allow  it  to  be  discovered.  Check  and  restrain 
it;  never  make  any  determination  until  you  find  it  has  entirely  sub¬ 
sided ;  and  always  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  you  vooidd  wish 
unsaid. 
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THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  LAPE. 

“  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 

The  opening  buds  to  heaven  conveyed, 

And  bade  them  blossom  there.” 

Cornelia  Maria  was  the  youngest  of  the  little  flock.  She 
passed  away  before  she  had  seen  two  winters.  She  had  always 
been  tender  and  delicate  from  her  birth.  She  sickened,  and 
after  eight  days  of  care  and  anxiety,  the  angel  of  death  drew 

near. 

- “Her  pulse  had  stopped  ; 

And  those  who  gathered  round,  leaned  slowly  o’er 

To  see  if  yet  she  breathed  :  when  suddenly 

She  opened  her  light  blue  eyes,  spread  forth  her  arms, 

And  fixed  upon  us  her  kindling  eyes, 

As  if  she  saw  her  glorious  home  in  heaven. 

How  beautiful !  how  beautiful !  she  seemed  to  say ; 

Then  turning  on  her  pillow,  passed  away.” 

The  time  of  her  burial  arrived.  The  ministers  of  religion 
were  there,  and  spoke  words  of  comfort  and  consolation.  The 
children  of  the  Sabbath-school  came  in  numbers  and  sang, 
tenderly,  funeral  hymns.  We  laid  her  in  the  ground,  near  our 
dwelling,  where  her  sister  and  brother  were  wont  to  go,  talk  of 
their  little  sister,  and  strew  flowers  over  her  grave.  From  that 
spot,  we  afterward  removed  her  remains  to  the  cemetery  at 

H - ,  where  she  sleeps  by  the  side  of  her  eldest  sister,  who 

has  since  departed  this  life. 

We  shall  never  forget  her.  No  ;  memory  brings  vividly  to 
mind  her  delicate  frame,  her  soft  features,  her  light  blue  eyes, 
her  fine  flaxen  hair,  and  her  marble  white  countenance  after 
death.  Yes,  '  ’  ‘ ' 

- “She  was  the  youngest. 

"What  fireside  circle  hath  not  felt  the  charm 
Of  that  sweet  tie !  The  youngest  ne’er  grows  old. 

The  fond  endearments  of  our  earlier  days 
We  keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  die, 

Our  youthful  joys  we  bury  with  them.” 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  death  entered  the 
second  time  our  dwelling,  and  selected  for  his  victim  our  eldest 
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child,  Helen  Amelia.  She  had  always  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  health,  until  the  time  that  she  was  attacked  by  that 
direful  scourge,  the  scarlet  fever.  She  had  entered  her  tenth 
summer.  She  had  been  reared  up  from  her  infancy  under 
religious  influences.  As  soon  as  she  could  lisp  out  the  name 
of  her  Saviour,  she  was  taught  to  raise  her  little  heart  in  a  few 
words  of  prayer  to  him,  at  our  family  worship.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  she  was  always  found  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  in 
the  house  of  God.  She  loved  her  Bible.  At  her  own  request, 
some  time  before  her  illness,  she  read  the  daily  portions  of 
Scripture  for  such  religious  exercises.  Its  sacred  truths  were 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  juvenile  heart,  and  she  gave  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  during  her  short  life.  Heath  to  her  was  deprived 
of  his  dread  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.  On  one  occasion,  when 

visiting  the  cemetery  at  L - ,  upon  coming  to  a  spot  shaded 

by  trees,  and  the  ground  covered  with  deep  green  grass,  her 
little  heart  filled  with  deep  emotions,  looking  to  her  mother,  she 
said  :  uMother)  when  I  die ,  will  you  bury  me  here  f  ”  During  her 
illness,  when  the  subject  of  death  was  introduced,  she  evinced 
no  dread  of  his  approach,  but  was  willing,  should  it  please  God 
to  call  her  away,  to  go  and  join  her  little  sister,  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  spirits,  who  had  gone  before  her  to  heaven.  She  was 
taught  to  sing.  In  this  exercise  she  took  a  deep  interest  and 
delight.  On  the  evening  previous  to  her  severe  attack,  without 
being  requested,  she  sang  a  number  of  her  choice  pieces,  with 
more  than  ordinary  sweetness.  The  last  one  is  called  u  That 
Music  Sweet  and  Lowly;”  lines  composed  on  the  death  of  a 
child  whose  last  words  were,.  11  What  is  that  music ,  dear  mother  V' 
The  last  stanza  is  as  follows : 

“  That  music  sweet  and  lowly — 

’Tis  Jesus  bids  thee  come, 

To  join  the  spirits  holy 
In  thy  eternal  home  ; 

Go,  dwell  in  yon  bright  heaven, 

And  with  thy  Saviour  be ; 

0  God !  to  thee  is  given 
The  child  thou  gavest  me.” 

She  retired,  as  well  as  usual,  to  rest,  but  before  the  morning 
dawn  disease  had  attacked  her  body,  and  after  two  weeks  of 
extreme  suffering,  she  died.  For  more  than  two  days  she  lay 
in  convulsions.  For  some  time  previous  she  was  delirious. 
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We  bowed  in  bumble  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  her  recovery. 
When  in  convulsions,  our  cry  to  God  was,  “ Restore  the  child,  if 
consistent  with  thy  will,  but  if  not,  release  her  from  her  distress  and 
take  her  to  thyself'1'1  None  but  a  parent  can  feel  what  we  felt  in 
passing  through  this  trying  scene  !  When  death  was  doing  his 
work,  taking  her  cold  hand  in  ours,  resigned,  though  with 
struggling  of  soul,  to  the  will  of  God,  we  said :  “ Farewell,  blessed 
spirit.  After  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  religious  exercises, 

we  committed  her  body  to  the  tomb,  in  the  cemetery  at  H - , 

by  the  side  of  her  little  sister ; 

“  They  were  united  in  life ; 

They  are  not  divided  in  death.” 

Helen  had  a  large,  dark,  expressive  eye,  an  open  and  intel¬ 
lectual  countenance.  She  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  great  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  had  already  displayed  a  remarkable  taste  in  music, 
painting,  and  needlework.  When  in  life  she  was  wont  to  sing  : 

“  Plant  ye  a  tree  that  shall  wave  over  me, 

When  I  am  gone — I  am  gone.” 

A  weeping- willow  stands  by  her  head  and  waves  in  solemn 
silence  over  her  grave;  two  mountain-ash,  one  balsam,  and  an¬ 
other  weeping- willow  ,are  around  the  sacred  inclosure,  where 

“  They  softly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep, 

Low  in  the  ground.” 

We  have  visited  that  spot,  but  it  was  not  in  the  gloom  of 
winter,  or  on  some  lowering  day ;  it  was  when  nature  was 
dressed  in  her  best  attire,  when  the  birds  were  caroling  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  his  strength ;  such 
were  the  occasions  when  we  visited  that  sacred  spot,  believing 
that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  weep  and  mourn  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  sainted 
dead.* 

W e  will  cherish  their  memories,  believing  that  a  proper  re- 

*  The  late  Prof.  Caldwell,  of  Dickinson  College,  a  short  time  before  his  death} 
addressed  his  wife  as  follows:  “You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  lie  down  upon  your  bed 
.and  weep  when  I  am  gone.  You  will  not  mourn  for  me,  when  God  has  been  so 
good  to  me.  And  when  you  visit  the  spot  where  I  lie,  do  not  choose  a  sad  and 
gloomy  time ;  do  not  go  in  the  shade  of  the  evening,  or  in  the  dark  night 
These  are  no  times  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  Christian ;  but  go  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  when  the  birds  are  singing.” 
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membrance  of  them  exerts  a  hallowed  influence  upon  our 
minds.  The  more  we  think  on  the  departure  of  loved  ones, 
and  the  more  our  hearts  are  softened  and  mellowed  by  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  the  more  sensibly,  it  appears,  do  we 
feel  their  spirits  hovering  over  us,  assuring  us  of  their  love  and 
affection.  Our  feelings  and  views,  on  this  subject,  are  happily 
expressed  in  the  following  language  :  “  It  is  an  exquisite  and 
beautiful  thing,  in  our  nature,  that  when  the  heart  is  softened 
by  some  tranquil  happiness  of  affectionate  feelings,  the  memory 
of  the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and  irresistibly.  It 
would  seem  almost  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and  sym¬ 
pathies  were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to 
hold  some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  * 
those  whom  we  loved  in  life.” 

We  shall  meet  our  angel  daughters  again.  But  how  changed 
the  scene  !  Instead  of  seeing  them  pale  and  emaciated,  as  we 
saAv  them  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  we  shall  see  them 
blooming  with  immortal  health.  Instead  of  seeing  them  clothed 
in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave,  we  shall  see  them  clad  in 
celestial  glory.  Instead  of  hearing  them  uttering  complaints 
and  groans,  we  shall  hear  their  voices  either  speaking  forth  the 
love  of  God,  or  joining  in  concert  with  the  ransomed  above, 
singing  the  praises  of  redeeming  grace.  Their  minds,  how  ex¬ 
panded  and  enlightened !  When  they  were  with  us,  we  re¬ 
garded  it  a  duty,  both  sacred  and  pleasing,  to  develop  their  in¬ 
fantile  minds,  and  teach  them  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
but  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  them  to  heaven,  they, 
having  Christ  for  their  great  teacher,  have  learned  more  of  God 
and  heaven,  in  one  minute,  than  we  could  have  taught  them, 
with  the  greatest  care,  all  the.  days  of  our  lives. 

These  considerations  afford  comfort  and  consolation.  We 
have  now  children  on  earth  and  children  in  heaven.  God  has 
honored  us  in  taking  to  himself,  from  this  vale  of  tears,  two  of 
our  children,  to  the  realms  above,  to  be  employed  in  higher  and 
more  ennobling  objects  than  they  could  have  been  engaged  in 
here  below.  And  although  the  separation  was  truly  painful, 
yet,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  they  could  not  have  gone  in  a  better  time.  We  have 
the  assurance  that  it  is  well  with  them.  When  speaking  of 
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little  children,  Christ  says,  “of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
Yes, 

“Millions  of  infant  souls  compose 
The  family  above.” 

Our  attractions  to  heaven,  by  these  solemn  and  affecting 
events,  have  greatly  increased.  Our  zeal  and  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  have  been  renewed.  The  command  of  Christ, 
“watch,”  falls  with  redoubled  power  upon  the  listening  ear,  in 
order  for  a  better  preparation  of  heart  to  meet  and  unite  with  our 
angel  daughters  in  the  realms  of  endless  day  and  blessedness. 


THE  NOBLE  BEREANS. 

BY  REV.  J.  K.  PLITT. 

The  preaching  of  the  Cross  has  been  attended  with  various 
fortune,  in  every  age,  since  the  time  of  Christ.  Wherever  the 
Gospel  has  been  made  known,  it  has  found  its  friends  and  its 
enemies.  By  many  it  has  been  cordially  embraced,  as  affording 
to  them  the  only  means  of  salvation.  By  many  more,  it  has 
been  rejected,  and  despised,  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  an  un¬ 
holy  thing. 

Experience  is  constantly  proving  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  A  contrast  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bereans  and  Thessalo- 
nians,  also  illustrates  them  ;  the  latter  of  whom  pursued  most 
violent  measures  against  Paul  and  Silas,  when  they  preached 
Christ ;  whilst  the  former  exhibited  all  that  ingenuousness  of 
mind  which  never  condemns  a  thing  unheard  and  untried, 
but  which  is  willing  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits.  Berea  and  Thessalonica  were  neighboring  cities  of 
Macedonia.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Christ’s  missionaries  in  the 
latter,  Paul  immediately  went  into  the  synagogue,  as  his  man¬ 
ner  was,  opening  and  alleging  that  J esus,  whom  he  preached, 
was  the  Messiah.  Some  believed,  and  cast  in  their  lot  -with  Paul 
and  Silas ;  of  the  devout  Greeks,  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the 
chief  women,  not  a  few.  But  to  many  Jews  who  were  jmesent, 
this  kind  of  preaching  was  unwelcome ;  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  Messiah  that  had  come ;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
views  of  him  which  the  apostle  presented,  and  to  which  many 
vol.  i.  22 
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converts  had  been  made  in  their  own  midst ;  they  still  looked  for 
another  Christ,  the  veil  remaining  untaken  away  in  their  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  their  minds  being  blinded.  And  not 
only  did  they  not  believe,  but  being  moved  with  envy  at  the 
success  of  Paul’s  preaching,  they  gathered  unto  them  “  certain 
lewd  follows,  of  the  baser  sort,  and  set  all  the  city  in  an  up¬ 
roar,  and  assaulted  the  house”  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  abode ; 
neither  would  they  be  satisfied  until  they  received  security 
that  they  would  be  no  more  troubled.  And  thus,  by  their 
illiberal  conduct,  they  drove  out  from  their  midst  the  servants 
of  Christ,  whose  only  mission  was  to  do  them  good ;  hereby 
furnishing  an  example  of  bigotry  and  selfishness,  that  contains 
nothing  to  invite  our  admiration. 

Having  been  thus  expelled  from  Thessalonica,  Paul  and  Silas 
came  to  Berea,  in  which  city  they  met  with  an  entirely  different 
reception.  Though  the  Bereans,  no  doubt,  entertained  the  same 
views  of  the  Messiah  as  their  neighbors,  they  manifested  nothing 
of  that  ungenerous  spirit  which  had  been  stirred  up  against  the 
preaching  of  the  truth  among  the  Thessalonians.  Every  par¬ 
ticular  of  their  conduct  is  noble  and  praiseworthy.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind  ;  they  were  willing, 
respectfully  to  hear  it,  and  to  j  udge  for  themselves ;  they  did 
not  deem  it  unworthy  of  examination  because  it  conflicted  with 
their  peculiar  views.  On  the  other  hand,  they  appeared  glad 
to  listen  to  the  apostle,  and  anxious  to  be  delivered  from  error, 
if  their  understandings  could  be  convinced  that  they  had  fallen 
into  it.  To  this  end  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  as¬ 
certain  wrhether  Paul’s  teachings  accorded  with  them.  To  sus 
tain  himself  in  preaching  Christ  that  had  now  come ,  the  apostle, 
of  course,  would  refer  largely  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
various  types,  and  shadows,  and  signs,  and  promises,  and  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  the  Messiah  would  demand  attention.  With 
these,  the  birth,  and  life,  and  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
would  be  compared.  So  that  for  the  Bereans  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  preaching,  it  was  necessary  for  them  diligently  to 
examine  their  own  Scriptures,  and  to  compare  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  history  of  Christ,  with  what  had  been  fore¬ 
shadowed,  foretold,  and  promised  in  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
And  this  is  what  they  did,  unmindful  whether  such  examination 
would  sustain  or  condemn  them ;  they  wrere  not  afraid  to  come 
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to  the  light ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  ingenuous  disposition 
and  liberal  conduct,  many  of  them  believed  in  Christ. 

Thus  did  the  Bereans  show  themselves  to  be  far  “more 
noble”  than  their  neighbors  at  Thessalonica.  Disposed  to  in¬ 
quire  honestly  and  patiently  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  advanced  in  their  hearing,  they  furnish  an  example 
that  commends  itself  to  our  highest  admiration.  From  their 
conduct  w^e  may  learn  such  lessons  as  follow : 

1.  It  evinces  a  noble  mind  and  heart,  honestly  and  faithfully 
to  examine  the  claims  of  Christianity.  It  is  thus  only  that  a 
man  can  render  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  verdict.  To  pre¬ 
judge  a  case  is  unjust  and  dishonorable.  An  honest  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  jury,  in  a  court  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  a  fellow-man,  will  always,  at  the  outset,  consider 
him  innocent,  however  flagrant  may  be  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him.  This  must  invariably  be  the  starting- 
point.  If  they  have  been  in  any  way  prejudiced,  they  are  not 
qualified  to  perform  their  duty.  Their  minds  must  be  free  and 
unbiased,  and  by  the  weight  of  evidence  alone,  must  they  be 
influenced  in  their  decisions.  Thus,  entering  upon  their  duty, 
they  receive  testimony ;  they  look  at  it  in  its  various  phases 
and  relations;  they  earnestly  and  prayerfully  weigh  it;  and 
then  they  produce  their  verdict,  to  which  all  reasonable  men  as¬ 
sent.  And  is  there  not  vastly  more  in  such  a  proceeding  that 
is  noble  and  honorable,  than  in  the  conduct  of  that  jury  that 
considers  a  man  guilty  at  once ;  that  will  hear  no  evidence ; 
that  sacrifices  justice  and  truth  to  passion  and  prejudice  ;  that 
condemns  a  man  without  the  shadow  of  a  trial  ?  The  sentiment 
of  every  Christian  community  revolts  against  any  course  that 
immures  a  man  in  prison,  or  that  executes  him  on  the  gallows, 
though  he  be  a  villain  of  deepest  dye,  without  a  calm,  patient 
and  dispassionate  trial. 

And  now,  if  there  is  that  which  is  “noble”  and  commend¬ 
able  in  dealing  justly  and  intelligently  with  a  man  where  tem¬ 
poral  things  are  at  stake,  how  much  more  noble  and  rational 
is  it  for  every  man  to  deal  fairly  with  himself  in  reference  to 
those  weightier  matters  which  the  divine  word  presents  for  his 
consideration !  Christianity  comes  to  him  with  high  pretension, 
— with  lofty  claims ;  it  professes  for  itself  a  divine  origin  ;  is 
undertakes  to  accomplish  what  man,  by  his  unaided  power, 
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dare  not  attempt;  it  promises  rich  blessings,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  to  those  who  receive  it  into  their  hearts ;  it  volunteers 
to  raise  man  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  holiness  ;  to 
lift  him  from  deep  degradation  to  glory,  and  honor,  and  im¬ 
mortality ;  it  would  entirely  regenerate  his  nature;  give  him 
eyes  that  he  may  see,  and  ears  that  he  may  hear,  and  a  heart 
that  he  may  feel.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  it  is  on  so  grand 
a  scale — it  professes  and  promises  so  much,  that  it  challenges, 
as  but  a  reasonable  duty,  on  the  part  of  every  man,  a  rigid  ex¬ 
amination  of  its  claims.  In  matters  of  every-day  occurrencfe, 
men  are  accustomed  to  examine  before  they  pronounce  a  judg¬ 
ment.  If  a  candidate  is  presented  to  them  for  political  prefer¬ 
ment,  they  ask,  who  is  he,  what  are  his  claims,  what  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  office.  If  a  scheme  of  speculation  is  offered,  they 
look  into  its  chances  of  success,  and  weigh  well  its  hazards.  If 
an  investment  is  to  be  made,  they  wish  to  know  all  about  its 
securities  and  promises  of  gain.  All  this  is  well  enough.  But 
if  to  many  of  these  careful  and  considerate  persons  the  subject  of 
religion  is  presented, — a  subject  which  transcends  all  others  in 
importance,  so  far  as  eternity  is  longer  than  time,  they  too 
often  act,  alas!  just  like  the  illiberal  Jews  at  Thessalonica. 
Being  naturally  prejudiced  against  it,  since  it  stamps  the  seal 
of  the  divine  displeasure  upon  their  ungodly  ways,  they  con¬ 
demn  it  without  a  hearing,  and  thus  lose  benefits  procured  by 
a  Saviour’s  death,  which  tongue  cannot  describe,  or  the  mind 
of  man  conceive.  A  noble,  ingenuous  nature  will  not,  cannot, 
act  thus ;  but  it  will  receive  the  word  vTith  all  readiness  and 
search  its  claims. 

2.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  character.  St.  Paul  had  every  confidence  in  the 
truth  which  he  preached ;  he  knew  that  its  teachings  rested 
upon  a  strong  foundation ;  they  were  efficacious  in  convincing 
his  own  mind,  once  as  rigidly  Jewish  in  its  views  and  predilec¬ 
tions  as  any  man’s  could  be ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
and  cultivated  intellect.  Never  did  he  fear  that  the  divine 
word  was  unequal  to  its  own  defense,  could  men  but  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Bereans,  to  receive  it  with 
readiness  and  search  it  daily. 

All  genuine  preaching  of  Christ  invites  the  candid  examina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  hear.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  religion  of  the 
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cross  relies  for  its  permanence  and  diffusion.  The  more  it  can 
teach  men,  by  their  personal  study  of  its  divine  character,  the 
surer  is  it  of  speedy  triumph.  Papal  Home  may  cut  off  the 
sources  of  religious  knowledge,  and  teach  her  votaries  that 
“  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  she  may  withhold  the 
Bible  as  a  dangerous  book  ;  she  may  frown  upon  all  efforts  to 
disseminate  truth,  and  hunt  down  with  bitter  persecution  those 
who  love  God’s  word ;  but  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  is  to  scatter  the  pages  of  the  life-giving  word 
far  and  wide,  that  men  may  know,  from  its  own  authenticated 
records,  untrammelled  by  human  censorship,  whether  indeed 
those  things  are  so,  which  the  heralds  of  the  cross  preach  for 
truth. 

The  Bible  Societies  of  our  own  and  other  lands  are  accom¬ 
plishing  a  mighty  work  for  God,  by  multiplying  and  scattering- 
abroad  copies  of  the  divine  word.  The  desire  of  the  Church  is, 
that  every  man  may  have  opportunity,  in  his  own  tongue,  to 
read  it,  and  test  Christianity  by  it.  The  religion  of  the  Cross 
shrinks  not  from  the  lisrht.  It  is  itself  the  child  of  the  light, 
and  there  is  no  darkness  in  it.  It  is  not  afraid  to  pass  the  most 
critical  investigation.  Its  power  is  in  being  known .  And, 
doubtless,  the  way  is  now  fast  preparing,  through  the  free  and 
wide  circulation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  glorious  triumphs  of  grace, 
which  shall  be  achieved  when  men  know,  from  their  own  con¬ 
victions,  what  an  energy  there  is  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Often,  already,  has  our  holy  religion  been  called  to  face  the 
attacks  which  the  genius,  and  learning,  and  sophistry,  and  wit  of 
wicked  men  have  brought  against  it.  But  it  has  always  risen 
triumphantly  above  these  assaults,  and  it  shines  out  now  with  a 
beautiful  lustre,  crowned  with  laurels  from  every  field  of  conflict, 
its  towers  told,  its  bulwarks  marked.  The  blood  of  the  Founder 
is  the  seal  of  the  victory  of  the  Church.  Perfumed  with  the 
prayers  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  Zion  must  ever  be  full  of 
fragrance  unto  God. 

Infidelity  now  sweeps,  like  the  fatal  simoon,  over  this  and 
other  lands.  But  why?  Is  it  because  men  study  the  divine 
word  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  candid  investigation  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  because  the  example  of  the  noble  Bereans 
is  imitated?  Ho.  Tom  Paine  acknowledged  that  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  “Age  of  Reason,”  he  had  neither  the  Old  or  Hew 
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Testament  before  him,  though  he  was  writing  against  both. 
Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  are  among  the  grand  causes  of  infidelity.  Let  the  Bible 
but  be  searched,  and  there  is  a  divine  certainty  that  this  tide  of 
infidelity  will  be  rolled  back,  and  the  sweet  words,  divinely 
spoken,  “peace — be  still,”  subdue  into  a  lovely  calm  all  the 
raging  storms  of  irreligion  and  wickedness  that  now  rock  the 
foundations  of  societj^. 


THIS  EARTH  AN  AUCTION-BLOCK. 

We  always  hear  of  Father  Time  as  a  stem  old  man,  and  from 
our  earliest  infancy  we  have  learned  to  dread  the  unrelenting 
hand  that  sways  the  scythe  and  sickle.  But  the  most  sedate 
must  have  their  merry  moods,  and  the  old  man  looked  almost 
gleeful,  as,  on  a  bright  morning,  I  saw  him  hang  out  his  broad, 
red  flag,  and  take  up  his  heavy  hammer,  with  which  to  knock 
off  the  bargains  of  the  day.  The  room  was  crowded,  though 
the  sun  had  not  yet  travelled  far  on  his  day’s  journey.  There 
were  present  old  men,  who  seemed  all  ripened  for  the  grave, 
and  I  looked  about  for  monumental  marble ;  matrons  with 
silver  hair,  young  men,  and  maidens.  The  Past  had  come  and 
gone,  leaving  his  wares  on  the  stand ;  the  Present  stood  in  the 
midst,  bidding  away  furiously,  though,  I  thought,  not  always 
advisedly ;  Posterity  was  not  able  to  come,  but  had  sent  hun¬ 
dreds  of  agents  in  his  place,  who  seemed  to  be  wide  awake, 
being  so  excited  that  oftentimes  they  bid  against  themselves. 
I  saw  two  men  with  eyes  rolling  in  a  “fine  frenzy,”  disheveled 
hair,  and  pale  faces.  I  knew  they  must  be  poets.  As  I  entered, 
I  caught  the  words  “going,  going,”  and  looking  up  I  saw  a  pile 
of  musical  instruments;  among  them  were  souls  of  ten  thousand 
strings,  &c.  Scarce  any,  however,  were  in  perfect  tune.  The 
strings  of  many  were  broken,  and  the  air  of  this  world  had  so 
warped  others,  that  as  one  ran  his  fingers  over  the  chords,  harsh 
and  discordant  sounds  were  awakened.  Among  others,  there  was 
a  miser’s  soul ;  it  sold  cheap ;  but  I  would  not  have  been  the 
purchaser,  it  was  so  rusty,  and  covered  with  the  dust  that  had 
arisen  from  the  grinding  of  the  poor.  Next  Fame,  both  present 
and  posthumous,  was  put  up,  with  its  mouldering  columns 
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crowns,  and  laurel- wreaths.  I  wondered  when  I  saw  what  men 
would  do  to  gain  it.  Some  bartered  their  honor  ;  some  sold  all 
their  earthly  possessions ;  while  others  walked  through  fields  of 
gory  blood.  Now  the  auctioneer  laid  his  hands  on  a  queer 
looking  heap  and  called  out  “  hearts,  hearts,”  and  all  seemed 
more  earnest  than  before.  There  were  hearts  both  large  and 
small,  cold  and  warm ;  but  on  close  examination,  I  found  that 
but  two  or  three  of  that  vast  pile  were  pure.  Most  of  them 
were  disfigured  by  dark  stains.  Many  were  gilded  on  the  out¬ 
side,  while  all  within  was  corruption ;  on  the  tablet  of  one,  jet- 
black,  I  read  Nero.  Now  I  watched  unsuspecting  maidens  as 
they  bore  away  dark-looking  hearts,  and  I  thought  before  long 
they  would  return  to  buy  repentance.  Scarce  any  were  sold 
for  love,  as  that  did  not  stand  as  high  in  the  market  as  yellow 
gold.  Oft  times,  I  was  amused  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
sturdy  auctioneer  let  his  hammer  fall,  and  lustily  shouted  out 
“  gone,”  before  the  purchaser  was  really  aware  of  it ;  truly  here 
as  elsewhere,  “  Time  waits  for  no  man.”  When  again  I  looked, 
the  hearts  were  all  disposed  of,  and  “Public  Offices”  were  un¬ 
der  the  hammer.  Here  I  was  more  “  sore  amazed”  than  ever,  for 
I  thought  surely  these  were  the  reward  of  merit.  But  they,  too, 
were  awarded  to  the-  highest  bidder.  Long  did  I  watch  these 
office-seekers  maneuver.  One  poor  man  bartered  his  soul  to 
have  town-clerk  attached  to  his  name.  Others  gave  large 
bribes  mixed  with  immense  quantities  of  flattery,  and  mints 
of  filthy  lucre,  and  after  they  had  obtained  the  wished-for 
position,  they  sold  their  constituents  to  pay  the  debt.  There 
was  one  article  that  seemed  to  be  in  great  demand — Conscience — 
as  large  quantities  of  it  were  sacrificed  at  almost  every  purchase. 
Next  came  Wisdom ;  the  bids  were  low,  and  one  or  two  old  men 
monopolized  it  all ;  the  others  forgetting  that  the  words  of 
wisdom  are  “  pearls  few  and  precious.”  But  I  was  sick  and 
weary  of  all  this  buying  and  selling,  and  I  turned  away  j  ust  as 
Pleasure, 

“Bewitching  syren,  goiden  rottenness,” 

was  being  disposed  of.  The  last  words  I  caught  were,  “going, 
going,  gone.” 
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FRANKLIN  AT  THE  FIRESIDE. 

Never  have  I  known  such  a  fireside  companion  as  he  was,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher ;  he  never  shone  in  a  light  more  winning,  than 
when  was  seen  in  the  domestic  circle.  It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  pass 
two  or  three  weeks  with  him  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  we  were  confined  to  the  house  during  the  whole  of  that  time  by  the  un¬ 
remitting  constancy  and  depth  of  the  snow.  But  confinement  could  not  be 
felt  where  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  inmate.  His  cheerfulness  and  his  colloquial 
powers  spread  around  him  a  perpetual  spring.  Of  Franklin  no  one  ever 
became  tired.  There  was  no  ambition  of  eloquence,  no  effort  to  shine  in 
any  thing  which  made  any  demand  either  upon  your  allegiance  or  your  ad¬ 
miration. 

His  manner  was  just  as  unaffected  as  infancy.  It  was  nature’s  spell.  He 
talked  like  an  old  patriarch ;  and  his  plainness  and  simplicity  put  you  at 
once  at  your  ease,  and  gave  you  the  full  and  free  possession  and  use  of  all 
your  faculties. 

His  thoughts  were  of  a  character  to  shine  by  their  own  light,  without  any 
adventitious  aid.  They  required  only  a  medium  of  vision,  like  a  pure  and 
simple  style,  to  exhibit  in  the  highest  advantage  their  native  radiance  and 
beauty.  His  cheerfulness  was  unremitting.  It  seemed  to  be  as  much  the 
systematic  and  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  as  of  its  superior  organization. 
His  wit  was  of  the  first  order.  It  did  not  show  itself  merely  in  occasional 
coruscations,  but,  without  any  effort  or  force  on  his  part,  he  shed  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  the  purest  light  over  the  whole  of  his  discourse. 

Whether  in  company  with  commoners  or  nobles,  he  was  always  the  same 
plain  man — always  most  perfectly  at  his  ease,  his  faculties  in  full  play,  and  ‘ 
the  full  orbit  of  his  genius  for  ever  clear  and  unclouded,  and  the  stores  of  his 
mind  were  inexhaustible.  He  had  commenced  his  life  with  an  attention  so 
vigilant,  that  nothing  had  escaped  his  observation,  and  every  incident 
turned  to  advantage.  His  youth  had  not  been  wasted  in  idleness,  nor  over¬ 
cast  by  intemperance.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  and  deep  reader  as 
well  as  thinker,  and  by  force  of  his  own  powers  had  wrought  up  the  raw 
materials  which  he  had  gathered  from  books  with  such  exquisite  skill  and 
felicity,  that  he  had  added  a  hundred-fold  to  their  original  value,  and  justly 
made  them  his  own. —  William  Wirt. 


MAKING  LIGHT  OF  IT. 

I  shall  never  forget,  said  the  preacher,  an  incident  which  was  related  to 
me  some  years  ago  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
passengers  to  assemble  at  twilight,  in  little  groups,  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
steamer,  and  while  away  the  evening  in  social  conversation.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  past  that  could  give  interest  to  these  interviews  was  brought 
forth  from  the  store-house  of  Memory.  Among  them  was  one  related  by  the 
captain  of  our  vessel,  which  peculiarly  impressed  me,  and  which  will  serve 
to  ilulstrate  the  effects  of  making  light  of  important  concerns. 

“When  quite  a  young  man,”  said  the  captain,  “I  left  Boston,  as  one  of 
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the  crew  of  as  noble  a  bark  as  ever  sailed  from  that  port.  Health,  beauty, 
and  intelligence  were  aboard ;  and  with  her  canvas  wide  spread,  and  her 
streamers  flapping  to  the  wind,  she  promised  as  speed}'  and  successful  a  trip 
as  ever  vessel  promised.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  however,  she 
was  compelled  to  pass  certain  latitudes  where  danger  is  frequently  realized 
from  the  bodies  of  ice  concealed  beneath  the  waters.  Little  apprehension 
was  entertained  by  the  passengers  nevertheless ;  for  they  confided  unre¬ 
servedly  in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the  bark. 

“  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  the  company  had  generally  retired 
to  their  berths.  The  captain  himself  had  gone  to  repose,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  *  watch’  on  deck,  all  hands  were  in  profound  slumber.  Awak¬ 
ing  from  disturbed  and  broken  sleep,  I  fancied  that  1  felt  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  scrape  against  something  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound  ;  and  springing 
from  my  berth,  I  hastened  to  the  captain,  and  expressed  to  him  my  appre¬ 
hension  that  our  position  was  precarious  and  full  of  danger.  But  he  made 
light  of  it ;  and  I  returned  to  my  place  of  slumber. 

“  I  had  scarcely  reached  my  apartment  and  thrown  myself  into  my  ham¬ 
mock,  when  I  distinctly  heard  a  gurgling  sound,  as  of  water  entering  an 
aperture,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  the  ship  was  filling  with  water,  I  again 
sought  the  captain,  and,  with  great  earnestness,  besought  him  to  listen. 

“  He  at  once  caught  the  strange  gurgling  sound  of  which  I  had  spoken; 
springing  from  his  bed  he  made  a  hearty  call  ‘to  the  pumps,’  and  found  the 
vessel  too  full  to  admit  of  the  slightest  hope.  It  was  too  late  to  awaken  the 
passengers.  The  ‘  life-boats’  were  barely  sufficient  to  take  off  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  board.  The  captain,  myself,  and  a  part  of  the  crew,  had  barely 
time  to  secure  our  own  safety  by  taking  to  the  boats,  when,  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  we  saw  that  beautiful  and  noble  ship,  with  her  cargo  of  costly 
merchandise,  and  her  freight  of  life,  intelligence,  and  beauty,  her  canvas  still 
spread  to  the  breeze,  sink  gradually  beneath  the  waters.” 

We  will  not  follow  the  preacher  in  his  strong  and  forcible  application. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  theme  was  the  folly  of  making  light  of  the  Gospel. 
The  application  will  be  readily  made  by  every  intelligent  reader.  God  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  reader,  if  thou  makest  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

No  doubt  the  effect  produced  by  the  song  of  the  nightingale  upon  any 
individual  mind,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  general  temperament  of 
that  individual,  and  more  especially  upon  that  particular  state  in  which  his 
mind  may  be  at  the  time  when  it  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
“  dulcet  jargoning”  of  Philomela.  Plato  has  denied  that  grief  can  be  the 
exciting  cause  of  song  in  any  feathered  creature,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him ;  for  however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  saying, 
with  regard  to  poets,  that 

“  They  learn  in  sorrow  what  they  teach  in  song,” 

yet  do  the  feathered  creation  invariably  give  expression  to  their  anguish 
and  distress  in  piteous  and  discordant  cries,  and  not  in  pleasing  and  har¬ 
monious  strains  like  those  of  the  nicrhtinyale,  which,  with  its  fellow-warblers 
of  the  woods  and  fields,  is  no  doubt  excited  to  sing  by  tender  and  rapturous 
emotions.  Drummond,  who  speaks  of 

“  The  nightingale,  forgetting  winter’s  woe,” 

seemingly  does  not  know  that  the  bird  has  no  “  winter’s  woe”  to  remem- 
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ber,  being  migratory,  and  so  passing  its  life  amid  perpetual  summer.  In 
England,  it  arrives  generally  in  April,  and  departs  in  September.  “If,” 
says  Bechstein,  speaking  of  Germany,  “by  accident,  a  nightingale  is  met 
with  by  the  end  of  September,  or  in  October,  it  must  have  been  delayed  by 
some  peculiar  sircurnstance.”  It  may  be  a  young  bird  that  was  hatched 
late,  or  an  invalid  that  had  not  strength  for  the  journey,  that  in  sadness  and 
solitude  pines  for  the  chestnut  groves  of  Italy,  the  rose-gardens  of  Persia,  or 
the  spice-isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  its  erewhile  companions  are  now 
disporting  themselves ;  where 

“  The  Indian  fig,  with  its  arching  screen, 

Welcomes  them  to  its  vista  green  ; 

And  the  breathing  buds  of  the  spicy  trees 
Thrill  at  the  burst  of  their  melodies.” 

Drayton,  in  his  “  Polyalbion,”  alludes  to  the  sweet  songster  of  the  night, 
making  it  appear  as  though,  from  her  finely-modulated  notes,  man  had 
learned  somewhat  of  his  skill  in  musical  numbers.  In  Browne’s  Pastorals, 
the  bird  is  represented  as  the  imitator  and  not  the  teacher  :  speaking  of  one 
who,  like  Wordsworth’s  Ruth,  was  a  true  child  of  nature,  the  old  poet 
says: 

“ - and  ’twas  her  usual  sport, 

Sitting  where  most  harmonious  birds  resort, 

To  imitate  their  warblings  with  a  quill 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  Pan,  which  she  did  fill 
Half  full  with  water  ;  and  with  it  had  made 
The  nightingale,  beneath  a  sullen  shade, 

To  chant  her  utmost  lay.” 

But  although,  as  Yarrel  observes,  “  The  song  of  the  nightingale  has  been 
the  theme  of  writers  of  all  ages,  yet  few  have  expressed  their  admiration  in 
more  fervent  or  more  natural  terms,  than  honest  Izaac  Walton,  who  loved 
birds  almost  as  well  as  he  loved  fish.  He  says :  ‘  The  nightingale  breathes 
such  sweet,  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might 
make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  weary  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often, 
the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling 
and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say — - 
Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou 
atfordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ?’  ” 

Conrad,  of  Wursburg,  a  minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of 
the  apathy  of  the  world  toward  poetry,  said  :  “I  care  not  for  their  gifts  ! 
my  tongue  shall  not  be  silent,  since  the  art  itself  will  reward  me.  I  will 
continue  to  sing  my  song,  like  the  nightingale,  who  sings  for  her  own  sake ; 
hidden  in  the  woods,  her  notes  assuage  her  cares,  nor  does  she  heed  whether 
any  stranger  listens  to  her  strains.”  She  may  well  say : 

“  Mine  is  a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  love  ; 

An  overflowing  from  my  inmost  heart ; 

And  if  men  listen  and  are  pleased,  not  less 
My  pleasure  in  administering  to  theirs  ; 

But  if  none  care  to  hear  my  melodies, 

Not  the  less  happy  would  I  be  to  sing.” 

This  is  teaching  of  the  right  sort,  and  of  such  teaching  Nature,  both  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate,  is  full ;  we  cannot  go  abroad, 

“ - rejoicing  in  the  joy 

Of  beautiful  and  well-created  things — ” 

that  is,  if  the  mind  be  properly  stored  and  instructed — without  learning 
some  lesson  that  shall  be  good  and  salutary ;  and  if  it  be  asked  of  us,  what 
particular  point  of  spiritual  instruction  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the 
nightingale,  we  answer — It  is  humility  of  heart  and  of  intellect ;  the  richest 
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and  sweetest  of  all  the  feathered  songsters  loves  best  to  sing  in  the  silence 
of  night,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  leafy  woodlands.  But  let  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  speak  for  us  here : 

“The  lark,  that  soars  on  highest  wing, 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest  ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade,  when  all  things  rest : 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility 

and  again,  to  quote  William  Browne : 

“  Not  from  nobility  doth  virtue  spring, 

But  virtue  makes  fit  nobles  for  a  king ; 

From  highest  nests  are  croaking  ravens  borne, 

While  sweetest  nightingales  sit  on  a  thorn.” 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


A  friend  presented  to  us,  the  other  day,  a  book  entitled  A  Weeks's  De¬ 
light;  or ,  Games  and  Stories  for  the  Parlor  and  Fireside.  The  Week's 
Delight  consists  in  the  visit  of  some  thirteen  young  cousins  at  the  ancient 
mansion  of  Uncle  John,  where  they  spend  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  in 
this  volume,  we  have  the  games  that  were  played,  and  the  stories  that  were 
told,  during  this  happy  week.  Pleasantly  the  hours  glided  away ;  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  around  that  ample,  cheerful  hearth,  while  Aunt  Lucy  and 
Cousin  Mary  threw  around  them  the  light  and  warmth  of  their  own  happy 
spirits,  and  Uncle  John  felt  like  a  child  again  among  the  shouting,  romping 
boys  ?  The  author  of  the  book  says,  in  the  preface : 

“  The  stories  have  all  been  told  to  children,  in  a  simpler  form,  before  they 
were  written ;  and  the  games  have  been  played  in  mixed  circles  of  all  ages. 
The  most  serious  purpose  in  this  book  has  been  to  show  how  old  and  young 
may  join  together  in  their  recreations,  in  the  freedom  of  domestic  life,  and 
thus  form  a  true  society,  to  the  duties  and  happiness  of  which  all  can  con¬ 
tribute  ;  the  mature  bringing  their  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience  of 
life;  the  youth,  his  ardor,  freshness,  and  ready  wit;  the  child,  his — or  her 
— light-hearted  mirth.  To  make  home  the  brightest  spot  upon  earth,  the 
centre  of  joy  to  all  its  members,  there  must  be  many  rallying  points.  Re¬ 
ligion  must  sanctify,  intelligence  must  direct,  and  kind  affection  must  pervade 
the  every-day  life  of  its  inmates.  I  presume  that  the  domestic  altar  has  been 
reared,  and  that  love  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  household ;  and  I  merely  ask 
permission  to  spend  a  few  evenings  with  the  happy  family,  to  introduce  to 
their  notice  some  amusements  which  may  be  novel,  and  cannot  prove  inju¬ 
rious.  One  thing  is  certain — they  can  be  participated  in  at  home.” 

Here  we  have,  in  a  few  touches  of  the  pen,  the  interesting  secret  revealed, 
why  some  homes  are  happier  and  more  attractive  than  others.  Where  intelli¬ 
gence,  affection,  and  piety  shed  their  influence,  and  the  atmosphere  is  pervaded 
with  the  incense  of  daily  prayer,  and  a  sanctified  love  binds  heart  to  heart — 
there — in  such  homes — there  are  restraining  moral  forces  and  purifying  ele- 
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merits,  which  will  (lo  more  than  all  things  else,  to  reform  and  elevate  society, 
and  make  the  great  human  family  what  it  ought  to  be.  How  much  is  contained 
in  that  last  sentence — “ They  can  be  participated  in  at  home!”  Here  is  a 
mine  of  thought,  which  will  yield  more  wealth  to  the  explorer  than  he  gains 
who  washes  the  sands  of  California.  At  home.  How  many  are  there 
who  seek  their  amusements  away  from  home — for  whom  there  is  no  charm 
in  that  circle  which  God  himself  has  drawn,  and  in  which  he  has  planted  the 
seed  that  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of  peace  and  joy  to  those  who 
cultivate  the  domestic  affections  and  virtues  ?  Let  any  one  spend  a  week  at 
the  homestead  of  John  Wyndham,  by  means  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  the  thoughts  we  are  now  ut¬ 
tering,  and  then  say  whether  such  evenings,  filled  up  with  profitable  conver¬ 
sation  and  innocent  entertainments,  and  closed  with  the  reading  of  God’s 
holy  word,  and  the  offering  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  health,  peace,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  interchange  of  the  warm  “  good-night,”  as  each  one  retires 
seasonably  to  rest,  are  not  more  rationally  spent,  than  those  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  ball-room — into  which 
the  home  feelings  cannot  enter — where  strangers  make  the  acquaintance  of 
an  hour,  and  the  conversation  turns  upon  nothings,  or  frivolities  that  are 
worse,  and  the  brain  reels  in  the  whirl  of  unnatural  excitement,  and  the  hours 
of  early  morning  steal  upon  the  giddy  scene  ;  so  that  the  weary  head,  when 
it  presses  its  pillow,  finds  no  rest,  and  nature,  unrestored  by  “balmy  sleep, ’’ 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  her  violated  laws.  W e  plead  for  home-influence, 
home-affection,  home-enjoyment.  We  say  to  the  young,  seek  such  amuse¬ 
ments  as  “  can  be  participated  in  at  home,”  and  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
require  that  you  should  leave  the  domestic  circle  night  after  night  and  week 
after  week ;  but  let  home  be  to  you  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  rallying 
point  of  your  warmest  social  affections,  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth  ;  and  let 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  find  in  the  society  of  each  other  their  chief 
social  enjoyment.  And  if  larger  circles  are  to  be  formed,  let  families  meet 
and  mingle  together  at  each  other’s  homes,  so  that  the  young  and  old  may  be 
almost  continually  surrounded  by  the  genuine  home-influence.  And  if  amuse¬ 
ments  are  sought  away  from  home,  let  them  be  rational  and  elevating,  and 
consistent  with  nature’s  laws  and  the  laws  of  religion — and  let  them  still  be 
such  as  all  the  members  of  the  family  may  participate  in  together. 

And  let  fathers  and  mothers  create  such  homes  as  shall  keep  their  inmates 
spell-bound  by  the  joy  and  peace  which  centre  there.  Relax  thy  care-worn 
brow,  and  trot  that  little  prattler  on  thy  knee!  Was  it  Napoleon  whom  a 
foreign  ambassador  discovered  on  all-fours  with  his  little  son  upon  his  back? 
No  matter  who  it  was — it  will  not  hurt  thee  to  do  likewise.  Or  if  that  pos¬ 
ture  seems  not  sufficiently  dignified,  even  for  home-sports,  let  him  at  least 
make  a  saddle  of  thy  foot,  and  take  an  imaginary  journey  to  Banbury  Cross  to 
buy  some  of  the  plums  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  that  celebrated  neighbor¬ 
hood — 

And  when  you  come  there, 

And  find  the  trees  all  bare, 

compensate  for  the  disappointment  as  far  as  you  can,  by  giving  him  a  good 
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trot  home  again.  Home — home — Oh  !  with  what  sweet,  tender,  holy  recol- 
lecticfns  may  that  word  be  blended,  if  its  true  meaning  is  graven  on  the  heart 
by  the  right  kind  of  home-influence  and  intercourse!  How  many  wanderers 
from  virtue  never  would  have  strayed  into  forbidden  paths,  if  they  had  been 
reared  in  the  home  of  intelligence  and  piety !  Of  this  character  was  the  home 
in  which  the  thirteen  cousins — nephews  and  nieces  of  John  'Wyndham — spent 
their  Christmas  holidays ;  and  if  the  reader  would  become  familiar  with  the 
innocent  games  and  pleasant  stories  that  enlivened  the  happy  hours,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  purchase  and  read  the  volume  that  has  suggested  these 
remarks. 


If  any  of  our  young  readers  wish  to  know  how  to  be  happy,  we  commend 
to  their  attention  and  practice  the  following  rules.  "W e  have  sometimes  seen 
children  pout  and  look  angry,  and  perhaps  shed  bitter  tears,  because  they 
could  not  dress  like  other  children,  although  their  garments  were  neat  and 
comfortable ;  or  because  they  were  denied  some  other  needless  gratification 
or  indulgence.  Here  are  the  directions  that  will  drive  away  discontent,  and 
the  sorrow  that  flows  from  it : 

“  The  first  rule  is,  ‘try  your  best  to  make  others  happy.’  ‘  I  never  was  happy,’ 
said  a  certain  king,  ‘  till  I  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  welfare  of  my  people; 
but  ever  since  then,  in  the  darkest  day,  I  have  had  sunshine  in  my  heart.’ 

“The  second  rule  is,  ‘Be  content  with  little.’  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  this  rule.  We  deserve  but  little,  we  require  but  little,  and  ‘better  is  little, 
wirh  the  fear  of  God,  than  great  treasures  and  trouble  therewith.’  Two  men 
were  determined  to  be  rich,  but  they  set  about  it  in  different  ways ;  for  the  one 
strove  to  raise  up  his  means  to  his  desires,  while  the  other  did  his  best  to  bring 
down  his  desires  to  his  means.  The  result  was,  the  one  who  coveted  much  was 
always  repining,  while  he  who  desired  but  little  was  always  contented. 

“The  third  rule  is,  ‘Look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things.’ 

‘  Look  up  with  hopeful  eyes, 

Though  all  things  seem  forlorn  ; 

The  sun  that  sets  to-night  will  rise 
Again  to-morrow  morn.5 

“The  skipping  lamb,  the  singing  lark,  and  the  leaping  fish  tell  us  that  happiness 
is  not  confined  to  one  place ;  God  in  his  goodness  has  spread  it  abroad  on  the 
earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  waters.  Two  aged  women  lived  in  the  same  cot¬ 
tage  ;  one  was  always  fearing  a  storm,  and  the  other  was  always  looking  for  sun¬ 
shine.  Hardly  need  I  say  which  it  was  wore  a  forbidding  frown,  or  which  it 
was  whose  face  was  lighted  up  with  joy.” 


The  subjoined  extract  is  from  a  memoir  in  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  and  contains  interesting  statements  not  embraced  in  the 
brief  sketch  which  will  appear  next  month  in  our  original  department : 

“Ernest  Lewis  Hazelius  was  the  son  of  Eric  and  Christiana  Hazelius,  and  was 
bora,  September  6th,  1777,  in  Keusalz,  in  the  Province  of  Silesia,  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  and,  on  his  father’s  side,  of 
a  long  and  honored  line  of  Lutheran  ministers,  running  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  through  whose  pious  zeal  and  energy  the 
reformed  (Lutheran)  religion  was  established  in  Sweden,  early  in  the  history  of 
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the  reformation.  To  this  pious  and  enlightened  prince,  one  of  his  said  ancestors 
served  as  chaplain.  Hence,  though  a  native  of  Germany  himself,  the  family 
from  which  he  descended  belonged  to  Sweden 

“The  father  of  the  deceased,  .Eric  HazeliuS,  though  designed  and  educated  for 
the  ministry,  subsequently  engaged  in  other  pursuits  in  life.  Leaving  Sweden 
and  travelling  for  some  time,  he  finally  settled  iu  Neusalz,  having  connected  him¬ 
self  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  married  a  pious  lady  of 
that  Society,  the  mother  of  our  deceased  brother.  Under  the  direction  of  these 
pious  parents  he  was  educated,  and  liis  mind  and  heart  early  imbued  with  the 
•  lements  of  that  consistent  and  ardent  Christian  piety  which  adorned  his  after 
life.  Of  both  his  pious  parents  he  was  deprived  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
yet  such  was  the  force  of  early  parental  influence  and  instruction,  that  this  me¬ 
lancholy  event  had  no  tendency,  as  in  most  cases,  to  weaken  the  strong  impression 
for  good  then  already  made  upon  his  mind.  How  true  indeed  the  counsel  of 
ihe  wise  man,  ‘Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.’  His  studies,  began  at  Neusalz,  his  native  place,  were 
subsequently  continued,  first  at  Kleinwelke  and  then  at  Barby,  at  which  insti¬ 
tutions  his  academic  education  was  completed.  In  the  thorough  classical  and 
scientific  training  here  received  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  usefulness 
and  success  in  teaching.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  Niesky,  a 
Moravian  Institution,  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Anders,  then  Senior  Bishop 
of  said  Church,  after  which  he  received  a  candidate’s  license  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

In  the  year  1800,  being  then  but  23  years  of  age,  the  deceased  was  appointed 
Classical  Teacher  for  the  Institution  established  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.  Thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  was  brought  to  America. 
Finding  in  his  new  field  of  duty,  that  his  usefulnes  and  success  Tin  teaching 
required  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  that  being  the  language  of 
the  country  generally,  though  the  German  in  part  was  used  in  the  institution,  he 
determined  to  acquire  it;  and  by  rigid  application,  such  as  characterized  him 
i  lirougliout  life,  he  soon  mastered  it,  at  least  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  was 
needed  in  his  situation  as  Classical  Teacher  in  the  Institution  at  Nazareth.  This 
situation  he  retained  till  the  year  1809,  during  which  period  he  discharged  its 
duties,  for  which  his  early  training  and  ripe  scholarship  so  well  fitted  him,  with 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  connected 
with  it. 

Differing,  however,  in  his  views  of  the  government  and  discipline  established 
in  the  Institution,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  our  Mora¬ 
vian  brethren,  and  influenced,  doubtless,  also  by  other  considerations,  satisfactory 
at  least  to  his  own  feelings  and  views,  he  now  resolved  to  dissolve  his  connection 
with  the  Institution,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  Society  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  also,  and  unite  himself  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  which  his  fathers, 
for  so  many  generations,  had  lived  and  labored. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  minutes  of  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  is 
an  unusually  interesting  document,  and  indicates  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  There  have  been  large  accessions 
to  the  membership  of  the  Church.  It  is  proposed  to  raise,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  Lexington  Classical  and  Theological 
Seminary,  on  the  plan  of  scholarships.  The  proceedings  of  the  Missionary 
Society  exhibit  an  encouraging  activity  in  the  cause  of  missions.  Several 
brethren,  graduates  of  the  seminary,  were  licensed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
business  was  transacted  of  the  highest  importance. 
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No  License  in  Wheeling. — Wheeling  has  voted  by  a  large  majority, 
against  granting  licenses  to  taverns. 

Fossil  Tracks. — Mr.  Roswell  Field,  of  Gill,  Mass.,  has  found  a  new  de¬ 
posit  of  the  specimens  of  the  bird-tracks  made  on  the  clay  slate  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  valley.  These  tracks  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
very  much.  Mr.  F.  has  collected  many  interesting  specimens  which  he  is 
ready  to  dispose  of. 

Without  a  Parallel. — The  amount  invested  in  school-houses  in  Boston 
is  $1,500,000.  The  yearly  appropriations  for  education  are  $1,200,000, 
while  the  amount  raised  for  all  other  city  expenses  is  only  $870,000.  The 
amount  expended  for  instruction  in  the  common-schools  of  Massachusetts 
last  year,  was  $4.50  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
this  State.  This  is  unquestionably  the  best  commentary  ever  afforded  upon 
Boston  influence ;  if  there  be  any  city  out  of  Massachusetts  which  touches 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shadow  of  an  approach  to  it,  we  know  not  where  the 
place  is. 

Christmas  on  a  Large  Scale. — A  general  meeting  of  the  children  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  under  16  years,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Christmas  Day, 
where  a  Christmas  tree  was  displayed  to  their  admiring  eyes,  covered  and 
surrounded  with  countless  gifts,  enough  to  allow  one  to  every  child  in  town. 
After  singing  a  Christmas  hymn,  Santa  Claus  made  his  appearance,  and  by 
the  aid  of  kind  ladies  began  the  pleasant  work  of  gift-distributing.  Older 
persons  were  not  forgotten.  A  worthy  mechanic,  whose  health  is  shattered 
by  long  sickness,  received  a  purse  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
contributed  by  his  townsmen.  Many  deserving  people  had  substantial  ar¬ 
ticles.  Bonnets,  caps,  shoes,  mittens,  stockings,  tippets,  shawls,  books, 
skates,  knives,  dolls,  and  every  variety  of  useful  and  fancy  article,  were 
showered  upon  the  eager  and  excited  throng. 

Old  Tree. — The  editor  of  the  Litchfield  Enquirer  has  received  apples  from 
a  tree  that  was  brought  from  Hartford,  by  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town.  The  tree  has  borne  apples  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  It 
now  measures  fourteen  feet  round  the  trunk.  It  bore  twenty  bushels  the 
past  season.  The  fruit  is  a  sweet  winter  apple. 

Pennsylvania  Coal. — The  entire  product  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
for  1853,  was  5,490,146  tons,  an  increase  of  173,136  tons  over  1852. 

Good. — The  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad  Company  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  any  eating-houses  or  other  buildings  under 
the  control  of  the  Company. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Baron  Yon  Humboldt  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  production 
on  the  Outline  Form  of  Mountain  Peaks,  working  up  original  observations 
and  drawings  made  during  the  course  of  his  various  wanderings.  He  assured 
a  late  visitor  that  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  labor  was  of  necessity  per¬ 
formed  while  others  slept ;  as  the  hours  of  usual  labor  were  w7ith  him  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  demands  of  the  king.  He  added  that  he  early  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  with  four  hours  of  sleep. 

The  booksellers  of  Berlin  have,  with  the  aid  of  some  wealthy  citizens, 
established  public  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  the 
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workingmen.  The  libraries  already  possess  10,000  volumes,  of  which  2,389 
are  of  natural  history,  702  of  science,  1,572  of  geography  and  travels,  and 
the  rest  principally  biography  and  history. 

A  royal  decree  interdicts  the  entry  and  circulation  of  the  (London)  Times 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Spain,  on  account  of  its  attacks  on  Spanish 
institutions,  and  its  “  scandalous  calumnies”  on  the  Queen,  &c.  Letters  add 
that  some  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  monarchy  proposed  making  a  grand 
auto-da-fe  of  the  offending  journal. 

Fallmerayer,  a  German  professor  of  great  learning,  originality,  and  vigor, 
wrote  several  historical  works  to  prove  the  paradox  that  there  are  no  Greeks 
in  Greece ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  original  Greek  population  has  been  driven 
out  or  exterminated  by  the  foreign  tribes,  principally  the  Sclavonians  and 
Albanians,  who,  at  different  periods,  settled  in  the  country.  In  so  far,  Fall¬ 
merayer  is  in  the  right ;  that  the  foreign  races  who  have  settled  there  have 
brought  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  genius  of  the  people. 


AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor,  having  a  list  of  contents 
always  attractive,  and  freighted  weekly  with  articles  that  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  and  instruct.  The  beautiful  steel-plate  engraving  that  accompanies 
each  number  is  certainly  a  valuable  improvement. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  work  entitled  the  Martyrs  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  containing  32  octavo  pages,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  J.  H. 
Fick,  and  published  by  M.  Neidner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  50  cents  for  five  num¬ 
bers  ;  the  five  numbers  being  intended,  we  suppose,  to  form  a  volume. 

History  of  New- Amsterdam.  Professor  Davis  has  published  an  interest¬ 
ing  book,  giving  a  concise  history  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  with  many 
interesting  particulars  of  its  growth  and  changes.  Appended  is  an  account 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Albany  and  other  river  towns.  The  second  part 
refers  to  the  discovery  of  America,  the  French  war,  and  that  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  both  papers  are  introduced  many  of  those  reminiscences  that  are 
so  interesting  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  those  grand 
landmarks  of  our  early  history  so  fast  “passing  away.” — Evangelist. 

Geology  of  the  Globe.  The  New-York  Evangelist  says :  “  Professor 
Hitchcock  has  published  a  sequel  to  his  work  on  Elementary  Geologjq  a 
concise  and  methodical  sketch  of  the  geological  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
globe ;  consecutively  describing  the  geology  of  each  section,  so  far  as  known, 
and  giving  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet.  It  is  a  very 
convenient  and  useful  view,  involving  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  more 
compact  than  any  we  ever  saw.  The  subject  is  also  illustrated  by  two  fine 
maps,  which  show  at  a  glance  the  different  geological  formations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.”  (Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Fretful  Lillia  ;  Or,  the  Girl  who  was  Compared  to  a  Sting-nettle.  By 
Francis  Forrester,  Esq.  This  is  another  volume  of  Uncle  Toby’s  Library. 
Published  by  G.  C.  Rand,  Boston. 
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FAMILY  GOVERNMENT. 

Religious  education  is  indispensable  to  a  well-adjusted  and 
the  most  effective  system  of  family  government.  We  might 
illustrate  this  by  referring  to  examples  of  family  discipline  and 
its  influence,  where  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  early  in¬ 
culcated,  and  where  they  are  not.  Take  an  extreme  case :  What 
is  the  reason  of  all  that  insubordination,  that  want  of  respect 
for  the  parental  character  and  authority  which  we  notice  in 
pagan  countries?  It  is  because  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are 
unknown.  And  why  do  we  in  this  respect  differ  from  them  ? 
Undeniably,  because  the  religion  of  the  Bible  exhibits  views 
of  subordination  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  society  in  all  Christian  lands.  But  even  in  Christian 
lands  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  re¬ 
spect  and  obedience  which  parents  receive  from  their  children. 
In  some  families  there  is  better  government  than  in  others  ;  a 
more  ready  obedience  to  parental  injunctions ;  more  deference 
to  parental  authority ;  every  act  of  compliance  seems  to  flow 
from  the  conviction  that  it  is  right.  In  other  families  again, 
rebellion  a*d  disobedience  are  without  intermission  ;  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  appears  to  be  out  of  order,  and  all  is 
anarchy  and  confusion.  And  why  are  these  examples  of  filial 
impiety  so  frequent  and  multiplied?  We  are  not  speaking 
now  particularly  of  those  families  in  which  the  parents  are  de- 
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graded  by  vice;  but  of  many,  also,  in  which  the  outward 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  are  observed,  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  respectability  of  their  descent,  or  the  extent  of 
their  influence  in  the  circle  of  fashion  and  opulence ;  and  how 
common  is  it  to  see  in  such  families  reprobate  sons,  who,  instead 
of  being  governed  at  home,  make  every  thing  bow  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  rebellious  wills  !  These  examples  are  not 
few.  And  the  question  arises  here,  Do  not  such  consequences 
flow,  in  many  instances,  if  not  always,  from  some  radical  de¬ 
fects  in  the  system  of  home  education  to  which  these  children 
have  been  subjected?  Do  they  not  proceed  from  some  fatal 
mistake  in  the  mode  of  influencing  the  mind  ?  Even  Christian 
parents  may  neglect  to  apply  to  the  judgment  and  heart  of  the 
child  the  only  moral  power  that  will  secure  its  invariable 
respect  and  submission. 

And  what  is  that  power  ?  It  is  the  same  which  the  Gospel 
wields  in  bringing  the  sinner  into  a  state  of  obedience  to  God. 
Children  are  born  with  rebellious  passions ;  they  do  not  love 
to  obey;  they  do  not  love  to  be  restrained ;  and  just  as  far  as 
they  yield  to  nature,  will  they  be  disposed  to  assert  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  parental  control,  and  their  intention  of  govern¬ 
ing  themselves.  What  they  want  is  to  feel  their  accountability, 
not  only  to  their  parents,  whose  limited  and  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  does  not  enable  them  to  take  notice  of  all  their  purposes, 
and  whose  defects,  both  in  government  and  character,  must  be 
visible  even  to  the  child ;  but  they  want  to  feel  their  account¬ 
ability  to  God.  Every  act  of  disobedience  ought  to  be  checked 
and  reproved,  not  merely  as  an  infringement  of  parental  autho¬ 
rity,  but  as  a  direct  sin  against  a  most  positive  moral  require¬ 
ment  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver.  Let  the  child  realize  that  he 
is  to  answer  for  all  his  deficiencies  before  a  higher  than  any 
earthly  tribunal ;  that  there  is  an  eye  upon  him  to  which  his  most 
secret  purposes  and  wishes  are  revealed  the  very  moment  they 
are  formed  ;  let  the  whole  question  of  his  moral  guilt  and  moral 
accountability  be  brought  up  distinctly  and  feelingly  to  his 
view,  until  he  recognizes  the  relation  <of  parent  and  child  as 
appointed  by  God  himself,  and  until  he  sees  that  all  the  obli¬ 
gations  growing  out  of  it  are  set  forth  in  his  law,  and  solemnly 
sanctioned  b}r  that  law.  How  often  is  this  mode  of  approach¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  mind  and  the  heart  overlooked !  Com- 
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mands  are  issued  and  obedience  is  required,  not  on  the  ground 
of  obligation  to  Him  who  has  instituted  the  government  of  the 
family,  and  placed  parents  in  the  official  position  they  occupy ; 
but  as  if  the  parental  authority  were  the  highest  and  the  only 
one  that  exists.  And  these  commands,  enforced  by  no  higher 
consideration,  and  being  sometimes  perhaps  unnecessarily  rigid 
and  severe,  come  to  be  disliked  and  disregarded,  until  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  triumphs  even  over  the  chastisements  that  are  ad¬ 
ministered  to  correct  and  subdue  it.  How  different  the  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  mind  and  conduct,  where  there  is  a  prevailing  and 
ever-present  conviction  of  responsibility  to  a  higher  power  and 
a  higher  law !  We  do  not  say  that  every  injunction  delivered 
to  the  child  should  be  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  it  is 
answerable  to  God  for  every  act  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  its 
parents.  But  the  system  of  education  should  be  such  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  impression  upon  the  mind  and  fix  it  there.  If  such 
a  system  of  religious  training  be  commenced  early,  and  judici¬ 
ously  persevered  in,  the  parent  who  pursues  it  will  find  that 
in  teaching  his  child  his  duty  to  God,  he  has  taken  the  most 
effectual  and  the  easiest  method  of  securing  respect  for  his  own 
authority,  and  obedience  to  his  own  commands. 

And  here  we  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  this  education 
should  not  only  be  negative  but  positive.  We  will  illustrate 
our  meaning.  There  are  some  parents  who  never  address 
moral  truth  to  the  minds  of  their  children,  unless  they  have 
been  doing  wrong;  and  then  they  state,  perhaps,  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  punishment  which  God  has  de¬ 
nounced  against  it.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  negative 
instruction.  Now,  although  the  moral  deformity  of  his  con¬ 
duct  should  be  exhibited  to  the  young  transgressor  .at  the  very 
moment  of  its  betrayal,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mind  is 
then  less  disposed  to  receive  moral  impressions,  and  to  become 
persuaded  of  the  sin  of  disobedience  so  as  to  reform.  After¬ 
ward,  when  the  feelings  become  calm,  and  the  evil  passions 
that  have  risen  up  in  rebellion  are  allayed,  the  conscience  and 
the  heart  may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  reached.  Nor 
should  this  religious  instruction  be  deferred  until  the  parent  is 
painfully  reminded  of  its  importance  and  its  necessity  to  the 
well-being  of  the  .child,  by  acts  of  open  resistance  to  his  author¬ 
ity.  The  object  should  be  not  only  to  root  out  the  weeds  and 
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thorns,  but  to  sow  the  precious  seed.  It  is  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  what  is  useful,  that  every  ob¬ 
noxious  plant  is  most  easily  and  thoroughly  eradicated.  And 
so  it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  by  implanting  within 
it  the  principles  of  virtue  and  piety,  that  the  rebellious  passions 
are  to  be  permanently  subdued.  Children  are  to  be  taught, 
not  only  the  deformity  of  sin,  but  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  not 
only  what  God  has  forbidden,  but  what  he  has  required  ;  not 
only  the  threatenings  that  are  recorded  to  prevent  transgression, 
but  the  promises  that  are  held  out  as  motives  to  obedience. 
The  mind  should  be  so  reached,  and  impressed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  transgression  not  only  feared  but  hated.  This 
is  the  mode  of  teaching  which  God  has  adopted  to  regain  the 
reverence  and  the  affection  of  his  earthly  children.  He  not 
only  holds  out  the  rod  of  his  wrath,  but  also  the  golden  sceptre  of 
mercy  and  peace  ;  and  he  would  deter  men  from  pursuing  the 
road  of  sin  and  death,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  path  of 
godliness  and  life.  This  is  the  only  method  by  which  you  can 
give  stability  to  your  government  as  a  father  or  a  mother : 
teach  your  children  to  love  obedience  and  to  love  that  law 
which  enforces  it,  and  that  Being  from  whom  this  law  has 
emanated ;  and  this  positive  influence  of  moral  principle,  this 
.conviction  of  duty,  will  secure  your  own  authority  over  them. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  education, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  systematic ;  there  must  be  one 
great  aim  continually  kept  in  view,  and  that  is  the  conversion 
of  the  child  to  God.  Every  word  of  instruction  should  have  a 
near  or  remote  reference  to  this  end.  Hence  his  obligations  to 
God  and  to  the  divine  law  should  be  stated  frequently,  and 
enforced  until  the  heart  submits  to  their  control.  To  these 
systematic  efforts  the  Bible  most  solemly  refers.  What  can  be 
plainer  than  this  injunction  :  “  These  words  which  I  command 
thee,  thou  shalt  teach  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way  ;  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up  ; 
thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  posts  of  thy  doors,  and  on  thy 
gates.”  They  were  to  seize  upon  every  incident  and  every 
circumstance  as  a  channel  of  communicating  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  mind.  The  beauties  of  nature,  the  bounties  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  the  judgments  that  were  abroad  upon  the  earth,  all 
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tlie  displays  of  the  power,  benevolence,  integrity,  and  holiness 
of  God,  were  to  be  made  the  medium  of  fixing  the  conviction 
of  responsibility  upon  the  heart. 

But  there  must  also  be  government  as  well  as  instruction  5 
government  founded  upon  the  model  which  God  himself  has 
furnished.  In  this  respect  there  is  in  many,  perhaps  we  might 
truly  say  in  most  families,  a  great  deficiency.  There  is  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  religious  education — I  mean  the  bare  inculcation  of 
moral  truth — too  much  laxness  here.  Children  are  frequently 
appealed  to,  and  then  left  to  themselves.  Commands  are  given, 
but  not  enforced.  The  child  is  left  altogether  to  the  influence 
of  the  religious  impressions  he  has  received — if  these  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  control  him  it  is  well,  but  if  not,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue 
his  own  course  with  impunity.  Now  this  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  consistent  with  the  model  which  God  has  given  us. 
He  not  only  issues  his  commands,  but  at  the  same  time  he  con¬ 
vinces  the  subjects  of  his  government,  by  the  judgments  and 
chatisements  which  sin  ever  brings  in  its  train,  that  these  com¬ 
mands  must  be  obeyed.  And  what  are  we  taught  here  ?  Why, 
that  every  parent  should  insist  upon  obedience,  and,  in  some¬ 
way,  secure  it.  Whilst  family  government,  like  that  of  God, 
should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  forbearance  and  mercj", 
as  far  as  these  can  be  safely  exercised,  and  whilst  every  injunc¬ 
tion  that  is  issued  should  be  reasonable,  and  just,  and  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  moral  law  of  God,  disobedience  should  not,  by 
any  means,  be  allowed.  Moral  motives,  and  appeals  to  the 
judgment  and  conscience  may  and  ought  to  be  plied  here,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  their  accomplishing 
the  end  in  view;  but  if  these  fail,  even  chastisement  must  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  the  unconquered  self-will  may  be  sub¬ 
dued.  Many  parents  by  a  foolish,  weak,  and  criminal  indul¬ 
gence,  have  allowed  the  early  developments  of  selfishness  and 
insubordination — whose  growth  might  have  been  prevented, — 
to  ripen  into  a  strong  and  invincible  contempt  for  their  own 
authority  and  the  authority  of  God.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  pious  father  is  often  cursed  with  wayward  sons,  and 
why  the  mother,  who  loves  God,  is  often  doomed  to  weep,  in 
the  anguish  of  disappointed  hope,  over  filial  disobedience  and 
neglect. 

Parents  must  insist,  we  say,  upon  obedience  to  their  lawful 
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commands  ;  and  if  motives  of  encouragement  will  not  answer, 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  must  be  inflicted.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  if  you  would  prove  your  own  sincerity  in  representing 
the  displeasure  of  God  at  the  sin  of  disobedience,  and  your  own 
concurrence  in  that  displeasure  as  a  friend  of  God.  First  see 
that  your  commands  are  proper,  and  then  issue  them  with  the 
determination  that  they  shall  be  obeyed.  A  late  writer  has 
remarked,  “If  you  would  train  up  your  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  steady  and  efficacious  government  is  indispensable. 
Let  the  child  be  taught,  as  soon  as  he  can  understand  a  look, 
or  a  sign,  that  he  must  obey.  Let  the  first  lesson  he  learns  be, 
that  he  is  not  to  do  what  pleases  himself,  but  what  is  right. 
Let  this  course  be  commenced  early ;  let  it  be  pursued,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  fluctuating  feelings  of  good  or  bad  humor,  but 
with  a  steady  and  persevering  hand;  and  although  I  do  not 
say  you  will  make  your  child  a  real  Christian,  I  do  say,  that 
under  such  a  course  he  is  more  likely  to  become  one ;  that  good 
government  is  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  training  a  child 
for  heaven  as  good  instruction.  Every  bad  passion  you  can 
batter  down  is  opening  the  way  for  the  Spirit’s  influence  to  his 
heart.” 


THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH :  HER  CHARACTER,  RELATIONS,  AND 

SEQUENCES. 

This  divine  institution,  the  Church  of  God,  so  rich  in  gracious 
privileges,  so  highly  prized  by  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages, 
and  so  truly  important  in  its  influences  on  the  salvation  of 
every  individual,  was  gradually,  though  rapidly,  extended  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  world.  If  we  inquire,  "What  is  the  com¬ 
parative  light  in  which  we  should  view  this  primitive  apostolic 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  very  idea  of  the  Saviour’s  divine 
infallibility  and  of  the  apostles’  inspiration,  by  necessary 
sequence,  requires  us  to  regard  it  as  the  infallible  model  for  all 
after-ages,  so  far  as  its  principles  of  government,  discipline,  and 
worship  are  concerned — the  best  and  most  perfect,  in  its  kind,  for 
the  circumstances  of  its  incipient  stage  of  existence.  But  whilst 
the  apostolic  Churches  must  have  contained  every  thing  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  validitv  of  the  organization  of  a  Christian  Church, 
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and  to  the  efficacy  of  its  ordinances,  many  minor  regulations 
would  obviously  be  dictated  by  progressive  experience  and 
the  indications  of  Providence  ;  so  that  the  Church  would  natur¬ 
ally  experience  a  gradual  development  in  the  course  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  its  condition,  and 
partly  growing  out  of  them.  Her  doctrines  would  also  be¬ 
come  the  subjects  of  continued  study  to  sanctified  minds,  and 
their  intrinsic  glory,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
human  mind,  and  their  beautiful  harmony  with  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciples  of  God’s  moral  government  of  all  worlds,  as  based  on  the 
unchangeable  attributes  of  his  nature,  would  be  more  fully  ap¬ 
prehended  and  more  lucidly  set  forth.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of 
this  circumstantial  and  relational  development,  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  accepted  as  genuine  or  correct,  which  is  opposed 
either  to  the  express  precepts,  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment;  for  that  book  contains  the  truth,  perfect  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  unfolds  the  mind  of  Jehovah 
on  any  subject.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  those  de¬ 
ductions  from  first  principles  to  be  legitimate,  or  that  professed 
development  of  them  correct,  which  presented  results  directly 
in  conflict  with  those  principles  themselves? 

In  this  primitive  brotherhood  of  Christians,  the  privileges  of 
church-membership,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  were  enjoyed 
in  their  greatest  purity  and  blessedness,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  were  directed  by  inspired  hands,  and  the  disciples  were 
fed  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Gospel.  The  poverty  of  the 
early  churches,  as  well  as  the  temporal  dangers  and  sacrifices 
often  connected  with  their  religious  profession,  also  deterred 
from  union  with  the  Church  nearly  all  but  such  as  felt  a 
spiritual  necessity  for  its  privileges — nearly  all  except  those  who 
had  felt  their  undone  condition  as  sinners,  and  sincerely  accept¬ 
ed  the  Gospel  invitation.  Hence,  although  it  were  folly  to  re¬ 
gard  the  primitive  Christians  as  immaculate,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  piety  flourished  amongst  them  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  infant  Church,  as  a  whole,  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
her  spirituality,  her  brotherly  love,  her  zeal  for  the  common 
cause,  and  her  unbounded  liberality  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
poorer  brethren — distinguished  in  a  degree  at  least  unsurpassed 
in  any  subsequent  age. 

The  external  ordinances ,  divinely  appointed  for  the  Church,, 
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were  principally  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  The  word  of  truth  was  to  be  the  grand  in¬ 
strumentality  for  the  conversion*  of  sinners  and  sanctificationf 
of  believers.  “ Faith  was  to  come  by  hearing ,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God.J  The  Gospel  or  truth  preached,  was  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believed and  the 
issue  was,  that  those  who  believed,  and  were  baptized,  were 
saved,  and  those  who  believed  not  (whether  baptized  or  not) 
were  damned. ||  At  the  close  of  his  public  ministry,  after  he 
and  his  disciples  had  long  preached  the  Gospel  and  baptized 
many  converts,  Jesus  also  instituted  the  Holy  Supper,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  atoning  death  which  he  was  soon  to  suffer, 
upon  the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  These  two  public 
rites,  now  termed  sacraments,  were  designed  as  badges  of  the 
Christian  profession,  and  as  both  means  and  seals  of  divine 
grace.  But  that  these  rites  were  not  regarded  in  the  super¬ 
stitious  light  of  Romanists  and  Puseyites,  as  necessarily  involv¬ 
ing  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  spiritual  regeneration,  is  evident  from 
the  position  assumed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  on  account  of 
the  perversions  of  some  Corinthians,  regarded  it  as  matter  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  he  had  administered  baptism  to  none 
“  butCrispus  and  Gaius,  and  the  family  of  Stephanas ;  because 
Christ  had  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.” 
On  the  contrary,  they,  were  then  regarded,  as  by  evangelical 
Christians  at  present,  as  important  and  wisely-adapted  means 
of  grace,  the  sincere  and  faithful  use  of  which  would  ever  be 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  their 
recipients. 

"With  these  appointed  instrumentalities  did  the  Saviour  de¬ 
pute  his  disciples  to  “  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,” 
and  “make  disciples  of  all  nations.”  Hor  did  he  suffer  his 
word  to  remain  long  without  a  witness  in  the  hearts  of  men ; 
but  soon  authenticated  it  “as  a  divine  power  and  wisdom  to  the 
salvation  of  those  that  believed.”  The  universal  destination 
of  Christianity,  by  the  explicit  injunction  of  its  author,  brought 
the  offers  of  salvation  to  the  door  of  every  heart ;  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  moral  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  together  with  the  holy 
lives  of  its  professors,  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  “divine  power 


*  Psalms  xix.  Y.  \  Jolmxyii.  17.  ^Rom.x.  1Y.  §Rom.  i.  16.  flMarkxvi.  16 
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unto  salvation and  the  miracles  or  supernatural  influences 
exerted  by  them  on  physical  nature,  confirmed  the  faith  of  all 
honest  inquirers  in  the  divinity  of  its  origin  and  obligation. 
Under  these  influences,  confirmed  by  the  direct  auxiliary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  de¬ 
veloped  itself,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  were  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  country  to  country, 
so  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  the  banners 
of  Christianity,  which  were  first  unfurled  in  the  valleys  of 
Judea,  were  waving  in  triumph  over  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
and  Rome  herself,  at  whose  feet  the  nations  of^  the  earth  had 
done  homage,  bowed  in  submission  to  the  crucified  Hazarene. 
In  the  year  A.D.  68,  churches  had  been  established  through¬ 
out  Palestine  and  adjoining  Syria,  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Greece ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  Egypt.  Hot  that  Christianity  had  be¬ 
come  the  prevailing  religion  in  these  countries  at  so  early  a 
period,  as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  asserted;  but 
churches  were  established,  in  greater  or  less  number,  in 
them  all. 

The  most  distinguished  ministers  of  this  century,  whose  writ¬ 
ings  have  reached  us,  are  termed  apostolic  fathers ,  because  co¬ 
temporaries  of  the  apostles,  or  at  least,  belonging  to  the  aposto- 
ilc  age.  They  were  men  distinguished  for  piety  ;  but  not  for 
either  talent,  theological  acquirements,  or  other  learning. 
Their  writings  have  reached  us  in  a  greatly  mutilated  form, 
and  are  chiefly  valuable  in  a  historical,  rather  than  a  doctrinal, 
point  of  view.  The  government  of  the  Church  was  character¬ 
ized  by  republican  purity ,  bishops  and  elders  being  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  as  they  are  in  the  Hew  Testament,  synonymous  terms, 
and  each  congregation  of  believers  having  the  entire  control  of 
its  own  affairs,  whilst  all  the  different  local  churches  together 
constituted  the  one  visible  Church  of  Christ.  In  A.D.  70,  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  it£  temple  were  destroj^ed  by  the  Romans  ;  and  from 
that  period  Christians  entirely  abandoned  the  ceremonial  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Jews — some  of  which,  so  far  as  could  innocently  be 
done,  they  had  observed,  along  with  those  prescribed  by  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  either  from  early  habits  or  a  spirit  of 
conciliation.  Christians  were  also  often  called  upon  to  endure 
grievous  persecutions ;  but  whilst  the  faith  of  some  was  found 
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too  weak  to  endure  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction,  multitudes  were 
enabled  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end,  and  amid  the  flames  that 
consumed  their  earthly  tenement,  bore  testimony,  with  their 
dying  breath,  to  the  goodness  of  that  Saviour,  whom  living 
they  had  professed. 

By  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Gospel  had  already  more  or  less  illuminated  the  following 
countries :  Palestine,  the  cradle  of  this  new  and  heaven-born 
religion,  Syria,  Arabia,  Parthia,  Babylonia,  and  Armenia,  a 
large  part  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Northern  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Yea,  it  had  extended  even  to  Spain,  and  perhaps  some  of  its 
benign  rays  had  reached  the  shores  of  England  at  that  early 
period.  The  word  of  God,  the  inspired  record  of  divine  truth, 
was  highly  valued,  and  not  only  frequently  transcribed,  (the 
art  of  printing  being  of  course  then  unknown,)  but  it  was  also 
rendered  into  other  languages,  so  that  foreign  nations  might,  in 
like  manner,  imbibe  the  streams  of  salvation  at  the  fountain¬ 
head.  Among  these  principal  translations  were  the  Syriac, 
termed  Pschito,  still  extant;  theltala,  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  present  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Jerome ;  and  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodosion,  and  Symmachus,  which  have  not  survived 
the  ravages  of  time. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church,  can¬ 
didates  for  baptism  were  required  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
their  belief  or  creed,  which  usually  embraced  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Gospel.  This  excellent  custom  probably  originated  that  for¬ 
mulary  termed  the  Apostles'  Creed ,  not  because  the  apostles  were 
supposed  to  have  composed  it,  an  opinion  belonging  to  a  later 
age  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  but  because  all  admitted  the 
doctrines  which  it  contained  to  be  those  inculcated  by  the 
apostles.  This  creed,  to  the  doctrines  of  which  all  evangelical 
denominations  assent,  is  not  found  in  the  extant  literature  of 
Christian  antiquity  till  the  fourth  century,  although  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  was  doubtless  employed  at  baptisms  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  In  this  century,  also,  we  find  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism,  which  is  implied  in  the  family  baptisms  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,*  expressly  referred  to  as  an  existing 

*  Three  family  baptisms  are  named  in  the  Kew  Testament,  a.  The  family  of 
Lydia.  Acts  xvi.  15.  “And  when  she  (Lydia)  was  baptized,  and  her  household.” 
b.  That  of  the  Jailor.  Acts  xvi.  33.  “And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the 
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custom  of  the  Church,  by  Justin  Martyr ,  who  was  born  about 
the  time  of  St.  John’s  death,  and  Irenceus ,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  The  former  says,  in  his 
“Apology  for  Christians,”  that  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  “  there  were  many,  of  both  sexes,  some 
sixt}r,  some  seventy  years  old,  who  were  made  disciples  to  Christ 
in  their  infancy .”  The  word  which  heemplo}rs  is  the  very  one 
(e;j,a$riTEv$ri-av')  used  by  the  Saviour  in  his  commission,  “Go 
ye”  and  “  make  disciples ”  of  all  nations,  (by)  baptizing,  &c.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  he  represents  children  as  being  “  disdpled" 
by  Christians  in  his  day,  and  this  was  done  “  by  baptizing  them,” 
&c.  Irenceus ,  who  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
says,  “  Christ  came  to  save  all  those  persons,  who,  by  him,  are 
born  again  unto  God,  ( renascuntur ,)  infants  and  little  ones,  boys, 
youths,  and  elder  persons.” *  *  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  word 
renasci ,  to  be  born  again,  in  the  writings  of  Irenceus,  and  also 
Justin  Martyr,  signifies  baptism.  He,  therefore,  testifies  “that 
infants  and  little  ones  ivere  baptized  ”  in  his  day. 

In  celebrating  the  dying  love  of  their  crucified  Redeemer, 
ordinarj^  fermented  bread  was  employed  ;  and  the  wine,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  oriental  churches,  was  diluted  with  water.  The 
purity  of  the  Church  was  carefully  guarded,  by  the  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  discipline.  Those  guilty  of  any  immorality  were 
suspended  from  church  privileges,  were  required  to  make  hum¬ 
ble  confession,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  reformation  before  their 
restoration  to  good  standing  among  their  brethren.  Often,  in¬ 
deed,  the  lapsed  had  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
worship  was  held,  (churches  they  were  not  yet  permitted 
to  have,)  and  ask  the  pardon  of  their  fellow  Christians  for  having 
brought  reproach  upon  their  holy  religion. 

In  the  first  century  there  was  one  council ,  or  synodical  meeting , 
held  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  what  is  termed 
a  pro  re  nata  meeting,  convened  for  a  special  purpose  ;  for  the 
churches  in  the  first  century  were  not  united  into  synodical  re¬ 
lations,  but  each  congregation  was  independent  and  had  final 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  affairs.  But  in  the  second  century, 

night,  and  washed  their  stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his  straightway.” 
c.  The  family  of  Stephanas.  1  Cor.  i.  16.  “I  (says  Paul)  baptized  also  the 
house  (family)  of  Stephanas.” 

*  Contra  Hereses,  L.  II.  Ch.  22.  Sec.  4. 
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congregations  formed  themselves  into  regular  synods,  to  meet 
statedly  and  transact  the  necessary  business  which  the  churches 
might  submit  to  them.  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  this 
feature  of  the  Church’s  development.  The  apostolic  example 
of  a  council,  or  synod,  at  Jerusalem,  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
synodical  meetings,  as  often  as  necessity  calls  for  them.  And 
as  experience  taught  that  amid  the  progressive  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  churches,  the  united  counsel  of  many  brethren 
was  desirable  from  time  to  time,  these  synodical  meetings  were 
held  regularly  once  a  year,  as  they  are  amongst  us  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Let  it  only  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  stated  synods  are  not  of  divine  institution,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  church  of  Christ ;  al¬ 
though  such  a  stated  combination  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
different  local  churches,  for  concert  in  the  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  adds  greatly  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  regulations 
adopted,  especially  in  this  free  country,  and  enables  the  Church 
to  make  her  salutary  influence  more  extensively  felt  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  throughout  the  world. 

Spener. 


VIRTUES  AND  MORAL  LAWS. 

A  FREE  TRANSLATION  FROM  “  LE  GENIE  DU  CHRISTIANISME”  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Tee  larger  number  of  the  ancient  philosophers  have  made  a 
division  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues ;  but  religion,  in  her  wis¬ 
dom,  goes  beyond  that  of  men.  Let  us  consider,  at  first,  pride, 
which  the  Church  pronounces  to  be  the  first  and  the  deadliest 
of  all  vices.  It  is  the  sin  of  Satan — it  is  the  primeval  sin  of  the 
world.  Pride  is  so  insidiously  the  principle  of  evil,  that  it 
mingles  itself  among  the  different  infirmities  of  the  soul;  it 
burns  in  the  smile  of  envy,  it  shines  in  the  elegant  wit  of 
the  voluptuary,  it  counts  the  gold  of  avarice,  it  sparkles  in  the 
eyes  of  passion,  and  in  its  train  follow  the  elegancies  of  effemi¬ 
nacy. 

It  was  pride  which  caused  Adam’s  apostasy ;  it  was  pride 
which  armed  Cain  with  the  fratricidal  club  ;  it  was  pride  which 
built  Babel,  and  overturned  Babylon.  Through  pride,  Athens 
perished  with  Graecia ;  pride  broke  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
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divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  finally  crushed  Rome 
under  the  weight  of  the  world. 

In  the  private  circumstances  of  life  the  effects  of  pride  have 
been  still  more  fatal.  It  makes  its  attempts  even  upon  God. 
In  looking  into  the  causes  of  atheism,  we  are  led  to  this  sad 
conclusion,  that  the  principal  motive  of  those  who  rebel 
against  heaven,  have  complained  of  something  in  society ,  or  in 
nature ,  (always  excepting  young  people  seduced  by  the  world,  or 
by  authors ,  or  writers,  who  only  make  a  noise,)  is  pride.  But,  where¬ 
fore  do  not  those  who  are  so  easily  fascinated  by  the  caprices 
of  mere  chance  and  its  frivolous  advantages — why  do  they  not 
know,  or  seek  to  find  the  remedy  of  slight  misfortunes,  or  evils, 
by  themselves  drawing  nearer  to  the  Divinity  ?  This  is  the 
true  foundation  of  goodness.  God  is  so  essentially  the  supreme 
good,  and  the  beauty  of  excellence,  that  his  name  alone,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  love,  is  sufficient  to  impart  something  divine  to 
a  man  the  least  favored  by  nature,  as  has  been  remarked  con¬ 
cerning;  Socrates.  Let  us  leave  atheism  to  those  who  have  not 
enough  nobleness  to  raise  themselves  above  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  but  evince  in  their  blasphemies  that  man’s  first  vice  has 
still  but  too  perceptible  a  lodgment  within  him.  If  the  Church 
has  given  to  pride  the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  human  degra¬ 
dations,  she  has  not  less  skillfully  classed  the  other  six  capital 
vices.  It  must  not  be  acknowledged  that  the  order  in  which 
we  see  them  classed  is  arbitrary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  examine 
them,  to  perceive  that  religion  passes  naturally  from  crimes 
which  attack  society  in  general  to  those  delinquencies,  or 
offenses,  which  rest  but  upon  the  guilty.  Thus,  for  example, 
envy,  luxury,  avarice,  and  anger,  follow  immediately  from 
pride ;  because  these  are  vices  which  exercise  themselves  upon 
a  foreign  subject,  and  which  only  exist  among  men  ;  whilst 
gluttony,  and  indolence,  which  comes  from  the  latter,  are  selfish 
and  shameful  inclinations,  forced  to  derive  from  themselves 
their  chief  pleasures  or  delights.  The  virtues  preferred  by 
Christianity,  and  the  rank  which  she  assigns  to  them,  are  equally 
true  to  nature.  Before  Jesus  Christ,  the  soul  of  man  was  a 
chaos;  the  Word  spake,  and  immediately  all  was  illumined  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  as  the  same  word  had  of  old  arranged 
the  physical  world  ;  this  was  the  moral  creation  of  the  universe. 
The  virtues  arose  up  as  pure  fire  in  the  heavens ;  some  of  them, 
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as  sparkling  suns,  attracted  all  e}ms  by  their  brilliant  light; 
while  others,  as  modest  stars,  sought  the  security  of  the  shade, 
where,  nevertheless,  they  could  not  conceal  themselves.  From 
that  time  we  see  an  admirable  balance  established  between 
strength  and  weakness ;  religion  directs  her  thunders  against 
pride,  a  vice,  which  sustains  itself  as  a  virtue ;  she  discovers 
it  in  the  folds  of  our  hearts,  she  follows  it  in  its  metamorphoses  ; 
the  sacraments  are  arrayed  against  it  in  a  holy  antagonism,  and 
humility,  clothed  with  sackcloth,  the  eyes  cast  down  and 
streaming  with  tears,  becomes  one  of  the  first  virtues  of  the 
faithful.  E.  B.  S. 


THE  NECROMANCER. 

Many  years  ago,  being  in  the  Southern  States,  circumstances 
made  me  acquainted  with  a  native  African,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  the  power  of  enchantment.  I  give  this  sketch 
of  him  here,  believing  that  the  philosophy  of  human  character 
is  as  frequently  developed  among  the  lowly  and  ignorant,  as 
among  the  refined  and  educated.  When  I  saw  him,  he  was 
the  inmate  of  a  prison,  awaiting  the  result  of  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  which  had  been  commenced  against  him,  retaining  a  great 
deal  of  calmness  and  self-possession.  His  complexion  very 
dark,  countenance  repulsive,  his  form  misshapen:  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  man  was,  to  me,  revolting.  Still  there  were 
traces  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  though  his  mind  was  alto¬ 
gether  uncultivated.  He  claimed  the  power  of  telling  fortunes, 
of  revealing  hidden  mysteries,  of  exercising  a  charm  over 
others,  and  of  rendering  his  own  life  invincible.  His  ghostly 
■weapons  were  as  peculiar  as  the  man.  Shells,  beads,  crabs- 
claws,  &c.,  constituted  his  entire  armory.  And  yet,  his  influ¬ 
ence  was  great.  His  countrymen,  many  of  them  familiar  with 
Hie  truths  of  Christianity,  paid  to  him  a  kind  of  superstitious 
.reverence ;  and  in  any  desperate  enterprise,  he  could  probably 
Slave  commanded  the  support  of  hundreds.  I  think,  whatever 
mio'ht  have  been  the  case  at  first,  that  when  I  saw  him  he  was 

O  • 

a  believer  in  his  own  powers.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him  for  the  criminal  act  he  had  committed ;  but  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  would  be  impossible ; 
;&nd  so  often  and  so  boldy  was  this  reiterated,  that  it  awakened 
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a  kind  of  fear,  even  with  the  intelligent,  that  it  might  be  so. 
There  was  a  tremulousness  in  the  public  mind,  I  have  never 
seen  on  any  other  occasion.  But  the  law  took  its  course  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  the  poor  African  proved  to  be  but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  The  narrative  may  be  interesting  in  itself.  I  have 
related  it,  as  exhibiting  a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  super¬ 
natural  pretensions. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  common,  uncultivated  mind  a  pre¬ 
disposition  for  the  supernatural.  In  all  nature  it  sees  the 
evidences  of  a  wonder-working  power,  and  education  has  not 
yet  taught  it  to  look  through  nature’s  laws  to  the  Hand  which 
directs  them.  In  a  great  many  cases,  even  the  pure  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  cannot  divert  the  mind  from  this  leaning  to  the 
superstitious.  A  person,  shrewd  and  cunning,  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  influence,  reckless  of  the  means,  may  seize  hold  of  this 
natural  bias,  and  combining  it  with  a  few  happy  guesses,  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  victims,  soon  becomes  installed  in  their 
confidence.  This  again  may  exercise  a  reflex  influence  upon 
the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  himself.  The  looking  at  a  false¬ 
hood  from  time  to  time,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  may 
often  give  a  kind  of  credence  to  it,  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
fabricator;  and  this,  with  the  reverence  paid  to  him  by  the  gaping 
crowd,  may  in  the  end  beget  the  conviction  that  his  pretensions 
are  well  founded.  I  think  that  many  illustrations  might  be 
furnished  of  these  suggestions  in  events  that  have  recently 
taken  place.  And  to  what  lengths  may  not  sympathy  and 
imagination  lead  even  the  more  reflecting?  Who  is  proof 
against  their  influence?  In  1844, 1  was  living  in  a  community 
of  Millerites.  Every  neighbor  seemed  persuaded  that  the 
second  advent  was  drawing  near.  There  were  prayer-meetings 
and  watch-nights,  and  many  of  the  avocations  of  life  were 
abandoned.  The  excitement  was  intense  and  fervid.  My 
judgment  revolted  at  every  position  which  was  assumed  '  but  at 
the  arrival  of  the  appointed  day,  I  felt  an  unusual  degree  of  ner¬ 
vousness,  a  sacred  awe,  all  the  result  of  sympathy,  which  I 
could  hardly  have  believed  possible.  And  is  not  this  another 
of  the  elements  which  give  currency  to  many  of  the  humbugs 
of  the  present  age?  Let  Christians,  then,  beware,  whether 
learned  or  uneducated ;  let  them  as  their  great  safeguard,  accus¬ 
tom  their  minds  to  bring  every  question  to  the  simple  test  of 
the  Law  and  the  Testimony.  II.  I). 
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A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REY. 

DR.  ERNEST  LEWIS  HAZELIUS. 

BY  G.  B.  MILLER,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where 
he  received  his  education.  He  came  to  this  country  somewhere 
about  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  rather  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  His  first  situation  after  his  arrival  in  America  was 
that  of  teacher  in  the  seminary  at  Nazareth,  where  he  was 
afterward  appointed  head-teacher  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  theological  department.  About  the  year  1809,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  taught  for  a  short  period,  and  from 
there  received  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  New- 
German  town,  German  Yalley,  and  Spruce  Run,  in  the  State 
of  New- Jersey,  each  of  which  is  now  supplied  with  a  minister 
of  its  own.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  and  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  till  he  received  a  call  as  principal  and  professor  of 
theology  of  Hartwick  Seminary.  At  New-Germantown  he  also 
conducted  a  classical  academy,  from  which  we  may  judge 
somewhat  of  the  amount  of  labor  he  performed.  He  was  never 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duties.  The  labors  of  the 
Sabbath  required  him  to  go  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles  to  his 
distant  congregations,  in  one  of  which  he  preached  every  fort¬ 
night,  and  in  the  other  once  in  four  weeks.  When  he  accepted 
the  call  to  Hartwick,  he  left  these  three  congregations  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Of  his  labors  in  the  last-named  place,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  various  and  arduous  duties,  many  can 
bear  testimony.  I  think  it  was  in  1815  that  he  entered  upon 
his  office  as  principal  of  Hartwick  Seminary.  Under  the  divine 
blessing,  it  was  to  his  intense  exertions  that  this  seminary  was 
established  on  a  solid  footing,  and  obtained  a  celebrity  as  de¬ 
served  as  it  was  extended,  as  being  one  of  the  first  classical 
schools  in  the  country.  Of  its  subsequent  history,  after  he  left, 
I  have  of  course  nothing  to  say  here.  But  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts  knows  what  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered, 
and  what  efforts  were  necessary  to  get  the  institution  under  a 
fair  way,  and  the  amount  of  labor  devolving  upon  the  teachers ; 
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there  being  in  fact  two  distinct  institutions  connected,  the  one 
classical  and  the  other  theological,  each  furnishing  work  enough 
for  at  least  two  professors.  I  can  bear  witness,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  teachers  in  the  seminary  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  a  sinecure.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  instructor,  he  had 
also  to  perform  those  of  a  preacher,  a  pastor  of  a  congregation ; 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  church  still  existing  was 
founded. 

In  the  year  1880,  he  accepted  a  call  as  adjunct  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  when  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  then  newly-established  theological  semi¬ 
nary  in  Lexington,  S.  C.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
useful  and  active  life. 

On  the  15th  of  February  last,  he  was  taking  some  exercise  on 
the  piazza,  but  the  weather  being  too  unfriendly  for  his  feeble 
frame,  he  took  cold,  which  soon  turned  to  a  severe  and  painful 
disorder.  He  suffered  intense  pain  for  a  couple  of  days,  which 
would  yield  to  no  remedies;  but  he  bore  it  with  the  patience  of 
a  lamb,  without  uttering  a  single  murmur.  He  had  a  sort  of 
presentiment  before  he  was  taken  sick,  that  he  would  shortly 
die,  and  for  a  year  or  more  had  endeavored  to  prepare  his 
wife  and  niece  for  his  departure,  by  daily  and  almost  hourly 
allusions  to  it.  On  Friday,  the  18th,  he  obtained  relief  by  means 
of  a  strong  anodyne,  and  lay  in  a  sweet,  quiet  repose,  prett}~ 
much  all  the  time,  till  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  he  fell  asleep,  sa}~s 
my  informant,  as  gently  as  an  infant.  On  Saturday  he  awoke  for 
a  short  period,  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he  drank, 
and  kissed  his  afflicted  niece  who  had  brought  it ;  but  seeing 
her  distress  and  that  of  his  wife,  he  made  no  allusion  to  his 
approaching  end.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the  information  that  has 
reached  us.  He  is  entered  into  rest,  and  his  works  do  follow 
him.  His  age  was  about  seventy -four,  fifteen  of  which  were 
passed  at  Hartwick,  two  at  Gettysburg,  and  twenty  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  being  just  half  of  his  life. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  devout,  humble,  simple- 
minded,  upright ;  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties, 
even  to  scrupulousness.  In  his  family,  kind,  affectionate,  and 
attached.  In  company,  he  was  sociable  and  fond  of  conversa¬ 
tion  on  useful  subjects. 
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He  had  some  prejudices,  and  was  somewhat  hasty  at  times, 
which  might  make  an  unfavorable  impression  on  such  as  did 
not  know  him  intimately.  But  to  his  friends  it  was  a  mere  foil 
to  his  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

As  a  public  teacher,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  theological 
chair,  or  in  the  classical  school,  his  gifts  were  rather  solid  than 
showy.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  several  modern  languages,  and  was  familiar 
with  church  history  and  general  history.  As  a  theologian,  he 
was  learned,  sound,- and  a  good  interpreter  of  Scripture.  A  re¬ 
spectable  preacher,  his  sermons  were  sound,  sensible,  well- 
digested  discourses.  And  what  claimed  my  admiration  was, 
that  after  having  been  in  the  ministry  and  preached  for  probably 
fifteen  or  more  years  without  notes — though  always  after  a 
careful  preparation  and  with  a  skeleton — he  submitted,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  his  other  labors,  to  the  drudgery  of  writing  his  ser¬ 
mons,  which  he  did  on  many  occasions. 

He  was  an  excellent  instructor,  as  many  of  his  pupils,  who 
are  still  living,  and  some  of  them  occupying  important  stations, 
either  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  or  of  a  political  or  civil  cha¬ 
racter,  can  testify.  He  always  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  former  pupils,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  assist  them. 

In  dwelling  thus  briefly  upon  the  effects  of  his  labors  of 
various  kinds,  I  ought  to  advert  to  some  work  of  an  extra- 
official  character  that  he  engaged  in.  He  prepared  several 
books,  partly  translations  from  the  German,  partly  original, 
some  of  which  have  been  published,  while  others  are  still  in 
manuscript.  Of  those  that  have  been  published,  I  mention 
only  his  Church  History,  two  volumes  of  which  only  have  seen 
the  light,  the  first  containing  an  account  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  the  other,  which  should  have  been  the  fourth,  giving  a 
history  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church ;  by  both  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  was  considerably  the  loser  in  a  pecuniary 
respect.  His  active  mind  was  never  at  rest,  always  devising 
and  engaging  in  some  useful  employment.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  so  little  attached  to  money,  that,  with  all  his  labors  and  a 
comfortable  salary,  and  but  a  small  family,  I  believe  he  never 
laid  up  any  thing  of  any  consequence.  As  a  further  proof  of 
his  active  turn  when  he  was  yet  in  Hartwick,  he  employed  the 
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summer  vacations  in  congregations  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  acting  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  home  missionary,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  the  means  of  preserving  some  of  our  con¬ 
gregations  from  extinction,  by  his  faithful  labors.  By  this  means, 
too,  he  knew  the  condition  of  our  churches,  and  could  direct 
young  men,  when  they  were  licensed,  to  the  situations  which 
needed  their  services. 

He  also  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  till  the  decay 
of  his  strength  made  it  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult. 

If  now  we  ask,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  more  than 
fifty  years  of  active  and  laborious  exertion,  we  shall  see  it  in 
various  respects.  He  has  prepared  quite  a  number  of  3roung 
men,  and  among  them  some  of  our  most  active  and  useful 
ministers,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  faithful  services 
have  added  a  large  number  to  our  ministry,  and  have  thus 
conduced  to  the  increase  and  extension  of  our  Church.  And 
as  during  the  thirty-seven  years  that  he  has  occupied  the  place 
of  a  theological  professor,  our  Church,  by  the  blesing  of  the 
Most  High,  has  increased  tenfold,  he  has  been  honored  by 
our  heavenly  Master  to  contribute  a  very  material  share  to  this 
increase,  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  in  our  connection,  whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  our  land,  as  his  is.  TVe  bless  God  for 
having  given  us  such  a  man,  and  spared  him  so  long,  though 
we  should  have  rejoiced  to  retain  him  among  us  yet  longer. 
But  our  loss  is  his  great  gain,  and  he  is  gone  to  dwell  with 
that  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  served,  and  honored  while  here, 
to  enjoy  his  smiles  and  share  his  love. 

W e  may  learn  from  this  brief  sketch,  that  early  piety,  and  a 
steady,  untiring  devotion  to  the  duties  of  our  station,  are  the 
onlv  and  the  sure  road  to  a  useful  life  and  a  venerable  old 

c/ 

age.  “They  that  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  says 
the  Psalmist,  “  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They 
shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat  and 
flourishing,  to  show  that  the  Lord  is  upright.  He  is  my  rock, 
and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him.” 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 

“  Two  trees  I  pass  not  by,  which  o’er  our  house 
Their  morning  shadows  threw  ;  tall  trees  they  were, 

And  old.” 

On  seeing  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  venerated 
Dr.  Hazelius,  an  incident  simple  in  itself,  yet  touching  to  my 
own  feelings,  was  forcibly  brought  to  mind.  It  was  during  a 
meeting  of  the  New-York  Ministerium,  in  Hew-Germantown, 
in  184-,  that  early  one  beautiful  morning,  I  stepped  on  the 
front  portico  of  the  house  (now  the  parsonage  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  there)  to  breath  the  air,  which,  at  that  hour  was  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  the  sweet-briar,  whose  blossoms  clustered 
over  its  latticed  ends. 

.To  my  surprise,  I  found  a  young  gentleman  slowly  pacing 
to  and  fro,  apparently  absorbed  in  pensive  musings  over  the 
scene  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  my  presence, 
as  if  by  way  of  apology  for  a  seeming  intrusion,  he  remarked, 
with  a  melancholy  smile :  “It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
linger  here,  where  there  is  so  much  to  remind  me  of  my  dear 
old  uncle,  Dr.  Hazelius.  This  house,  built  by  him,  was  his 
home,  and  these  trees  (pointing  to  two  catalpas  on  either  side 
of  the  terraced  yard)  were  planted  by  him,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.”  The  facts  I  was  acquainted  with  before,  but  had 
not  felt  the  soul’s  deepest  emotions  stirred  with  them,  as  now, 
when  seeing  this  young  heart  evidently  gathering  “sweet  me¬ 
mories  from  each  bough,”  I  of  course  welcomed  him,  and 
soon  left  him  to  his  sad  yet  pleasant  reflections. 

That  young  man  was  Hazelius  Miller,  then  engaged  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  about  to  receive  a 
license  to  enter  upon  its  active  duties  ;  but  the  silence  and  for¬ 
getfulness  of  death  soon  after  sealed  the  fate  of  that  beloved 
one,  leaving  stricken  friends  to  treasure  up  the  mementos  of 
his  presence,  as  he  had  loved  to  cherish  those  of  others. 

And  now  the  good  old  man  has  followed  him,  doubtless  to 
find  many  plants  of  righteousness  flourishing  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  reward  of  his  protracted  labors  in  the  vineyard 
below. 

During  a  few  years’  residence  in  Hew-Germantown,  one  of 
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those  trees  died,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  shoot,  which 
sprang  up  in  beauty  from  the  otherwise  bare  trunk.  The  dead 
branches  we  had  cut  off  just  above  the  juncture  of  the  living 
one,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  relic  growing 
up  with  new  life ;  and  it  may  be,  that  its  rich  blossoms  are  still 
yearly  shedding  their  fragrance,  while  cherished  recollections 
are  clustering  over  the  one  who  planted  them.  If  so,  how  em¬ 
blematic  ;  all  but  the  germ  of  life,  the  immortal  spirit,  has,  in 
in  a  good  old  age,  been  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  that 
lives  to  renew  its  youth  and  vigor  in  a  more  congenial  clime. 
Doubtless  many  tablets  of  memory  will  be  reared  in  the  scenes 
where  the  departed  has  lived  and  labored,  leaving  the  in  efface* 
able  inscriptions  of  the  heart’s  esteem  and  veneration. 

E.  M.  K. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

Another  traveller  on  the  worn  road  of  life,  a  little  lisping 
child,  begins  the  toilsome  journey.  With  none  of  his  beloved 
beyond  his  call,  and  a  golden  mist,  like  the  haze  of  an  autumnal 
day,  shrouding  in  mercy  the  stern  outlines,  and  softening  in  the 
distance  the  realities  to  which  the  path  must  lead  him,  he  goes  re- 
joicing  on  his  way.  How  does  that  feeble  and  unformed  mind 
unfold  itself?  Like  the  petals  of  many  a  gorgeous  blossom, 
from  the  heart  outward.  The  faith  and  trust  which  so  con¬ 
fidingly  turns  to  wisdom,  strength,  and  love  he  never  doubts, 
are  germs  which  may  mature  into  saving  faith  and  holy  trust, 
as  the  All-Powerful  and  All-Merciful  stands  revealed  in  his 
onward  journey.  For  the  “heat  and  burden”  of  the  day,  in  its 
noontide,  is  reserved  the  full  development  of  those  powers 
which  will  only  serve  the  traveller  in  the  clay-paths  of  earth, 
while  those  which  will  make  firm  his  feeble  steps,  and  fit  him 
at  last  for  the  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly  city,  are  growing 
even  in  the  faint  early  dawn  of  the  life-journey. 

Steadily,  year  by  year,  creeps  on  the  forest  growth,  until  at 
length  it  towers  up  a  woodland  temple,  worthy  its  mighty  Ar¬ 
chitect.  By  many  a  dashing  summer  shower,  and  many  a 
gentle  dew,  falling  in  quiet  summer  moonlight,  does  the  dancing 
brook  at  last  attain  it  full  chorus,  and  goes  singing  on  its  waX 
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through  the  rejoicing  fields.  As  in  this  world  of  nature,  so  in 
the  world  of  mind,  slowly  but  steadily  the  work  goes  on.  The 
inevitable  law  of  mind  is  development — in  the  right  way  or 
the  wrong,  still  development.  It  well  becomes  the  responsible 
possessor  of  this  mind-treasure  to  bethink  himself  that  as  the 
tree,  either  all  leaves  or  branches,  could  not  represent  a  perfect 
tree  with  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  so  a  mind  with  some 
powers  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  others,  is  a  sadly  imperfect 
type  of  that  which  was  created  in  the  image  of  the  Eternal. 
The  miserable  Hindoo  devotee  who,  in  the  zeal  of  a  blind 
superstition,  utters  a  vow  that  his  hand  and  arm  shall  never 
move  from  one  position,  violates  no  more  the  law  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  nature  than  he  who,  by  neglect,  is  enfeebling  one  power 
of  mind  while  bestowing  his  labor  upon  another.  Just  and 
honorable,  and  strictlv  observant  in  his  conduct  toward  his 
fellows  of  the  fixed  principles  of  right  may  that  man  be  who  is 
but  partially  cultivating  his  moral  nature.  He  may  still  be 
neglectful  of  the  higher  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  Creator. 
A  fair  and  smiling  garden  spot  is  that  mind,  in  the  sight  of  his 
brother-man,  every  unsightly  weed  removed,  while  to  the  pure 
vision  of  observant  angels,  there  are  dark  and  tangled  thickets, 
“  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness,”  in  which  no  rose  of  Sharon 
blooms,  and  no  sun  of  righteousness  arises  on  the  night  full  of 
terrors.  But  the  moral  can  not  be  cultivated  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  our  whole  duty  be  performed. 
A  partial  improvement  of  intellect  must,  indeed,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  every  moral  advance  ;  but  in  the  neglect  of  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  many  exalted  pleasures  are  lost.  In  the 
deep  mines  of  many  a  profound  science  are  found  gems  which 
reflect  the  pure  light  of  revealed  truth  on  the  pale  brow  of  that 
earnest  worker.  See  the  gleam  !  hear  the  joyful  shout  over  the 
discovered  treasure,  thrilling  the  hearts  of  eager  listeners,  and 
filling  the  soul  with  the  calm  of  firmer  love  and  more  profound 
trust.  Who  can  justly  estimate,  in  all  its  bearings  on  time  and 
eternity,  the  mighty  influence  of  sanctified  intellect  ?  In  the 
dread  secrets  of  the  prison-house  of  lost  spirits  are  concealed 
the  unutterable  and  exquisite  agonies  of  intellect  unsanctified. 

Thousands  of  graves  around  us  are  filled  with  those  whose 
highly  cultivated  sensibilities  and  imagination  unfitted  them 
for  the  sad  and  stern  11  march  of  life.”  “  Not  of  proof  was  their 
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armor;  through,  the  joints  of  their  harness  was  the  arrow  sped, 
and  their  sweet  sighing  voices  died  away  in  the  clashing  strife 
and  harsher  sounds  of  conflict.” 

Beautiful  indeed,  even  as  “the  garden  of  the  Lord,”  is  that 
mind  in  which  due  attention  is  paid  to  every  barren  spot,  where 
all  is  alike  fertile.  Trailing  vines  and  graceful  foliage  of 
imagination  and  fancy  are  indeed  found  there ;  but  the  strong 
branches  of  the  firm  oak  and  evergreen  sustain  and  give 
strength  to  the  delicate  tendrils.  The  stream  of  “  living 
waters”  flows  through  the  favored  spot,  while  far  away,  in  the 
purple  horizon,  traced  clear  in  the  distance,  rise  the  hills  of 
light.  M. 

Albany ,  Feb.  15,  1854. 
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OBEDIENCE ;  OR,  HARRY  AND  HIS  DOG. 

When  little  Harry  Turner  was  seven  years  old,  a  friend  presented  him  with 
a  fine,  handsome  dog.  Harry,  like  most  boys,  was.  fond  of  authority,  and  find¬ 
ing  his  little  pet  quite  teachable,  took  great  pleasure  in  being  obeyed  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  Soon,  Harry  and  his  dog  became  almost  inseparable  ;  sharing  the  same 
bed,  and  sometimes  the  same  meal,  much  to  the  anuoyance  of  the  family.  For 
his  master’s  sake,  Ponto  was  tolerated  in  pantry  and  parlor  ;  but  too  much  in¬ 
dulgence  made  him  very  bold,  and  even  Harry’s  apologies  did  not  always  suf¬ 
fice.  Changes  must  come,  and  soon  poor  Ponto’s  excursions  to  the  pantry  and 
his  muddy  tracks  on  the  parlor  carpets,  could  no  longer  be  allowed.  Each 
member  of  the  family  found  some  cause  of  complaint,  till  at  length  Harry’s 
father  determined  that  the  dog  should  be  removed. 

Accordingly,  he  said  to  Harry  one  morning,  before  leaving  home  for  his 
business,  “  My  son,  I  hope  you  will  carry  your  dog  away  before  I  return,  for  I  can 
not  allow  him  any  longer  in  the  house.”  Harry  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  his 
father,  but  looked  at  Ponto’s  clear  friendly  eyes  as  they  gazed  so  knowingly  at 
him  ;  then  patting  his  smooth,  soft  hair,  he  stooped  down  to  hide  his  fast-flow¬ 
ing  tears.  However,  the  word  was  spoken,  and  Harry  felt  assured  that  his 
kind  father  expected  to  be  obeyed. 

Dearly  as  Harry  loved  his  dog,  the  wishes  of  his  father  were  his  law,  and  he 
made  no  reply,  for  fear  of  appearing  unwilling  to  acquiesce.  For  a  while,  in 
his  eagerness  for  play,  he  seemed  to  forget  his  father’s  injunctions.  He  frolick¬ 
ed  with  Ponto  from  garret  to  cellar,  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  or  raced  about 
the  yard,  now  climbing  fences,  now  hiding  behind  the  trees  or  rolling  about  on 
the  grass,  till  he  began  to  be  tired,  and  called  Ponto  into  the  house  with  him. 
The  dog  rested  both  paws  on  Harry’s  knee  as  the  latter  read  aloud,  and  gazed 
with  great  earnestness  in  his  face,  apparently  understanding  as  much  as  Harry 
supposed.  Suddenly,  the  child  threw  aside  his  book,  and  taking  his  dear  pet 
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in  bis  lap,  caressed  him  with  much  affection.  After  some  time  he  exclaimed, 
“  0,  my  dear,  dear  doggy,  you  must  go  away  and  never  be  my  Ponto  any  more. 
0  my  dear  Ponto,  you  will  forget  me,  when  you  belong  to  some  body  else,  and  I 
can  not  have  you  any  more.  0  doggy,  I  love  you  dearly,  but  you  must  go. 
What  shall  I  do  ?”  Here,  he  burst  into  a  loud  cry,  and  wept  a  long  time 
putting  both  arms  around  Ponto,  and  resting  the  dog’s  head  against  his  own 
neck.  Panto  nestled  closer  than  ever  to  his  young  master,  as  if  he  were  aware 
of  the  separation  so  soon  to  take  place,  and  whined  at  every  fresh  burst  of 
his  grief. 

However,  Harry  was  a  resolute  boy,  as  all  truly  obedient  boys  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  ;  and  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  went  out  and  washed  his  swollen  eyes,  then 
taking  Ponto  in  his  arms,  went  to  the  room  where  his  aunt  sat  at  her  work. 
He  soon  obtained  her  permission  to  go  down  to  James  Connor’s,  as  his  aunt 
had  observed  the  scene  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  rejoiced  to  see  her  dear 
nephew  overcome  his  feelings  in  obedience  to  his  dear  father.  Not  long  after, 
Harry  returned  home  quite  cheerful,  saying  as  he  entered,  “  Aunty,  James  Connor 
is  my  dog’s  master  now,  and  he  is  the  best  boy  I  know,  for  he  will  be  kind  to 
P onto,  and  says  I  may  come  to  see  him  whenever  I  choose. 

“  The  hoy  is  father  of  the  man."  What  gap  will  this  boy  fill  in  our  fast¬ 
coming  struggles  for  truth,  if  his  character  strengthens  with  increasing  stature  ? 
Oh !  that  all  our  sons  may  learn  self-government ;  then  shall  we  become  a  nation 
of  freemen  indeed. 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

Every  reader  has  heard  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  a  species  of  fruit 
which,  extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  bitter  to  the  taste  and  full  of 
dust.  Tacitus,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  history,  alludes  to  this  singular 
fact ;  but  as  usual  in  language  so  brief  and  ambiguous,  that  no  light  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  his  description,  atra  et  inania  velut  in  cinerem  vanescunt.  Some 
travellers,  unable  to  discover  this  singular  production,  have  considered  it  merely 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  depicting  the  deceitful  nature  of  all  vicious  enjoyments. 
Hasselquist  regards  it  as  the  production  of  a  small  plant  called  Solanam  me¬ 
lon  gena,  a  species  of  nightshade,  which  is  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Jericho.  He  admits  that  the  apples  are  sometimes  full  of  dust ; 
but  this,  he  maintains,  appears  only  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  a  certain  in¬ 
sect,  which  converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  a  kind  of  powder,  leaving  the 
rind  wholly  entire,  and  in  possession  of  its  beautiful  color.  Mr.  Seetzen,  again, 
holds  the  novel  opinion  that  this  mysterious  apple  contains  a  sort  of  cotton  re¬ 
sembling  silk  ;  and  having  no  pulp  or  flesh  in  the  inside,  might  naturally  enough, 
wThen  sought  for  as  food,  be  denounced  by  the  hungry  Bedouin  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  deceitful  tc  the  palate.  Chateaubriand  has  fixed  on  a  shrub  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  the  others.  It  grows  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
J ordan,  and  is  of  a  thorny  appearance  with  small  tapering  leaves.  Its  fruit  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Egyptian  lemon,  both  in  size  and  color.  Before  it  is 
ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  saline  juice  ;  when  dried,  it  yields  a  black¬ 
ish  seed,  and  may  be  compared  with  ashes,  and  which  in  taste  resembles  bitter 
pepper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  apple  of  Sodom,  which 
flatters  the  sight  while  it  mocks  the  appetite. — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 
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The  present  number  closes  the  first  volume  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine, 
and  the  present  is  therefore  the  proper  time  to  _make  known  to  our  patrons, 
definitely,  our  intentions  in  regard  to  the  coming  year.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  publication  will  be  unchanged.  We  have  resolved,  however, 
to  introduce  the  improvement  referred  to  in  our  prospectus  for  the  second 
volume ;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  enlarge  the  page  and  reduce  the  size  of  the 
type,  so  that,  according  to  this  arrangement,  while  the  number  of  pages  will 
remain  the  same  as  now,  each  monthly  issue  will  furnish  an  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  equal  to  about  fifty  pages  of  the  present  capacity.  The  advantages  of 
this  improvement  will  be  manifest.  It  will  make  room  for  a  greater  variety 
of  topic,  will  furnish  a  larger  number  of  articles,  and  impart  to  our  pages  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  interest  and  value.  In  venturing  upon  this 
liberal  arrangement,  we  are  governed  by  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  full}' 
appreciated,  and  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  'movement  on  the  part 
of  our  friends  to  extend  the  circulation  of  a  periodical  that  has  for  its  aim 
the  inculcation  of  evangelical  truth,  and  is  intended  to  be — and,  we  trust, 
has  proved  itself  to  be — a  pleasant,  safe,  and  profitable  companion  in  the 
family  circle.  This  confident  expectation  of  a  prompt  and  adequate  support, 
is  based  upon  written  promises  and  written  assurances  of  interest  and  ap¬ 
proval,  which  can  not  fail  to  lead  to  action.  And  even  beyond  the  range  of 
these  promises  and  assurances  do  we  look  for  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
Many  pastors  and  members  of  churches  there  must  be,  who,  though  they 
have  not  written  to  us  a  line%n  the  subject,  still  feel  the  importance  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  periodical  like  this,  and  will  lend  their  aid  in  extending  its  circula¬ 
tion.  We  occupy  ground  claimed  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  Church,  and 
therefore,  can  interfere  with  no  other.  Monthlies,  almost  innumerable,  are 
circulated  throughout  the  land,  greatly  varied  in  their  character  and  influ¬ 
ence  ;  some  good,  some  questionable,  and  others  positively  bad,  because 
decidedly  and  glaringly  light  and  trivial  —  leaving  out  of  view  altogether  life’s 
great  duties,  giving  no  solid  food  to  the  mind,  no  right  impulse  to  the  heart’s 
affections,  no  elevation,  or  discernment,  or  tenderness  to  the  conscience :  our 
desire  is,  to  occupy  the  place  in  the  home-circle  claimed  by  these,  and  our 
ambition  and  endeavor  will  be,  to  occupy  it  well  and  wisely.  v 

We  look,  now,  to  those  who  desire  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  this 
publication,  for  their  active  efforts  on  its  behalf.  Let  not  these  efforts  be 
delayed.  Let  no  one  postpone  his  agency  in  the  matter,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  others  are  doing  the  work.  Let  each  one  rather  feel  and  act  as  if 
his  individual  exertions  were  indispensably  necessary  to  our  success :  as  a 
part  of  the  aggregate,  they  are  indispensable. 
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W e  have  read,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  the  accounts  of  the  work 
of  grace  that  has  been  in  progress  in  Pennsylvania  College.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  are  such  occurrences  at  this  time,  when  the  great  harvest-field  of 
the  world  appears  to  be  ripe  for  the  gathering,  and  the  increase  of  laborers 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  growing  demand.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
call  loudly  for  large  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  evangelical  ministry. 
There  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  can  only  be  adequately  met  by  an 
unparalleled  appliance  of  evangelical  agencies.  Never  were  the  elements  of  evil 
more  active  than  they  are  now.  Infidelity,  protean-shaped,  is  assuming 
some  new  form  every  day ;  now  in  the  garb  of  open  hostility,  and  now  in 
the  robes  of  an  angel  of  light,  attacking,  with  un diminished  determination, 
those  great,  changeless,  and  heaven-born  principles  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  nations  and  the  salvation  of  the  individual  must  rest.  Many  think  that  the 
day  of  the  world’s  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  ignorance,  and  oppression, 
and  falsehood,  is  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  They  profess  to  see  the  clear  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  prophecy  in  passing  and  impending  events.  But  God  works  by 
means.  And  causes  may  intervene  that  will  throw  the  world  back  from  its 
present  lofty  and  encouraging  vantage-ground,  and  retard  the  finished  work 
of  its  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  emancipation ;  or,  causes  may  spring  up 
that  will  accelerate  that  work,  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  accomplishment.  In 
this  view,  it  is  a  question  of  thrilling  importance,  how  are  our  educated 
young  men  to  be  influenced  ?  In  what  scale  will  their  eloquence,  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  strength  of  purpose  be  thrown  ?  How  many  of  them  will  enter 
the  ministry,  and  make  the  study  and  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
the  business  of  their  lives,  and  labor,  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  in  humble 
reliance  upon  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  for  human  salvation  ?  How  many 
who  enter  other  professions,  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  will  be  governed 
by  a  high-minded,  unselfish  adherence  to  principle?  "Will  they  be  mere 
demagogues,  or  true  patriots  ?  Will  they  rise  on  the  strong  wings  of  a 
noble  resolve  to  do  right,  so  far  above  the  de#ces  of  party  men  and  party 
leaders,  as  to  sacrifice  popularity  and  place,  if  need  be,  to  the  promptings 
of  an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience?  Will  they  be  identified  with  that 
school  of  thinkers  who  are  so  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  intellect  as  to 
worship  no  Divinity  who  has  greater  knowledge  than  themselves,  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  worship  no  one  but  themselves  ?  or  will  they  be  humble  learners 
at  the  feet  of  Him  who  “  spake  as  never  man  spake,”  and  as  man,  uninspired, 
never  can  speak.  These  are  grave  questions.  And,  while  trembling  between 
fear  and  hope,  it  is  a  relief  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  hear  of  the  movings  of 
God’s  spirit  in  our  schools  of  learning.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
similar  tidings  from  other  parts  of  our  land.  For,  we  remember  at  this 
moment,  the  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges.  W e  remember  the  more  than 
ten  thousand  petitions  which,  at  the  same  hour,  went  up  to  the  everlasting 
Throne.  And  we  remember  the  promise  of  Him  who  sits  upon  it :  Whatso¬ 
ever  ye  shall  ash  the  Father  in  my  name ,  he  will  give  it  you.  We  remember, 
also,  the  many  answers  which  prayer  for  this  special  object  has  received 
at  different  times.  It  is  for  this  reason — because  prayer  is  made  for  Christ 
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continually — that  we  venture  to  hope  for  the  right  and  useful  guidance  of 
the  rising  intellect  of  our  country. 


It  was  our  privilege,  the  other  day,  to  examine  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  art,  shown  us  by  Mr.  Fredricks,  head  proprietor  of  the  Galerie  Ameri- 
caine ,  in  Paris,  who  has  lately  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  may  be  found 
at  Gurney’s,  349  Broadway,  New-York.  These  pictures,  styled  Mezzographs, 
are  in  appearance  very  much  like  a  finely-finished  mezzotint  engraving. 
They  are  taken  on  paper,  and  their  superiority  to  the  daguerreotype  consists 
in  their  durability,  and  in  the  fact,  that  when  touched  and  finished  with  the 
pencil  or  crayon  of  the  artist,  they  are  equal,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  su¬ 
perior,  to  a  miniature  on  ivory,  or  a  portrait  on  canvas:  and  are  invested 
with  a  life-like  expression  which  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  to  a  picture 
produced  by  the  well-known  daguerreotype  process.  Daguerreotypes  can 
be  copied  to  perfection,  and  enlarged,  and  finished  in  full-sized  portraits.  We 
advise  our  friends,  when  they  visit  New-York,  to  examine  these  specimens 
for  themselves.  "We  have  no  doubt  they  will  agree  with  us  in  our  estimate 
of  their  beauty  and  value. 

The  following  testimony,  contained  in  a  letter  received  from  Miss  Miller, 
of  Lexington,  S.  C.,  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  encouraged  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  engraved  likeness  of  Dr.  Hazelius : 

“ Lexington ,  Feb.  16,  IS 54. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  Aunt  not  feeling  herself  able  to  write  concerning  uncle’s  likeness, 
has  commissioned  me  to  do  it  in  her  stead.  Dr.  Eichelberger  has  received  the 
package  you  sent,  and  we  are  all  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  likeness  is  perfect ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  could  possibly  be  better.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  after  accepting  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  as  their  pastor,  resolved,  upon  the  spot,  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $6500,  which  was  understood  to  be  the  amount  contracted  to  be  paid 
for  the  residence  purchased  by  Dr.  Cox,  last  summer,  at  Owego.  Most  of 
the  amount  was  subscribed  by  those  present,  and  the  remainder  was  soon 
after  added  by  other  members  of  the  session. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  World’s  .  tem¬ 
perance  Convention,  it  was  resolved  that  as  soon  as  means  can  be  obtmned 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  measure,  the  Committee  will  proceed  to  appoint 
an  agent  to  visit  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  British  Provinces. 
It  was  also  resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  temperance 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  hold  simultaneous  meetings  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  June  next,  to  be  conducted  as  may  seem  to  them  best  fitted  to 
advance  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Another  recommendation  adopted, 
was  one  to  temperance  men  throughout  the  country,  to  procure  petitions  to 
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Congress  to  abolish  tlm  spirit  ration  in  the  navy,  for  a  prohibitory  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  a  law  forbidding  a  post-office  to  be  kept, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  a  grocery,  shop,  or  store,  in  which  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  are  sold  as  a  beverage. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Intemperance  in  Great  Britain. — The  progress  of  the  temperance  re¬ 
form  in  Great  Britain  is  very  slow.  Some  interesting  statistics  have  recently 
transpired,  which  make  no  very  creditable  show  in  respect  to  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  ten  years  from  1841 
to  1851.  In  the  former  year,  in  London,  there  were  5245  convictions  for 
drunkenness;  in  1851  there  were  but  8544 ;  but  in  Edinburgh,  in  1841,  the 
convictions  were  1352 ;  in  1851,  they  were  1880  ;  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population.  In  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester,  and 
Newcastle,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  marked  improvement.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  states  the  progress  in  the  several  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom:  in  England,  in  1841,  there  were  48,908  convictions  ;  in  1851,  37,637. 
In  Scotland,  in  1841,  5289;  in  1851,  27,643.  In  Ireland,  in  1841,  17,669; 
in  1851,  37,637:  total  in  1841,  61,858;  in  1851,  135,379.  At  this  rate, 
something  more  stringent  than  moral  suasion  will  be  needful,  to  bring  that 
nation  out  of  its  idolatry  to  drink. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  TurJcs,  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Loss  and  Gain.” 

Forest  Life  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy ,  from  Kant  to  He¬ 
gel.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Kiel.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim.  Sir  Wm.  Ha¬ 
milton  says  of  this  work,  that  “  in  Germany  these  lectures  are  considered 
as  popular,  but  not  as  superficial;  they  are  viewed  as  even  supplying  a 
desideratum ;  and,  in  particular,  are  accounted  an  excellent  introduction  to 
a  more  extended  and  detailed  study  of  the  recent  philosophical  systems.” 

Among  the  new  works  announced  as  in  course  of  preparation,  is  a  new 
“Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  This  will  be  a  production  of  more  than  common  interest. 

Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  unpublished  letters.  It  includes  each  phase  of  his  eventful  life,  from 
the  obscure  scholar  at  Bourges  and  of  Paris,  to  the  triumphant  reformer. 

The  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff;  translated 
f  rom  the  German  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Porter.  This  is  a  neatly-printed  duo¬ 
decimo  of  150  pages,  giving  an  account  of  the  early  life,  conversion,  and 
subsequent  labors  of  one  whose  name  and  deeds  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Both  the  author  and  translator  have 
performed  their  work  well.  Published  by  J.  C.  Riker,  129  Fulton-street, 
New-York. 


